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The Roman Empire reached the peak of its organiza- 
tion and material prosperity in the second century after 
Christ. In the eyes of the most civilized non-Italians 
it now generally appeared as a great blessing to man- 
kind. Tacitus gives a dark picture, but Tacitus writes 
about the first century after Christ, and his dissatisfac- 
tion sprang partly from the long outdated spirit of an 
older Rome which would never have won the allegiance 
of the Greeks as the Rome of Hadrian and the An- 
tonines won it. A student of the empire needs an anti- 
dote to Tacitus. The correspondence of Pliny and 
Trajan has of course the greatest value, but it does not 
take us far into the second century and does not repre- 
sent the attitude of the people ruled. Dio Cassius, who 
wrote a history of which for our period a mere epitome 
has survived, came later and was a member of the 
Roman senate I’ke Tacitus and Pliny. There is a pau- 
city of literary evidence for the history of just the 
period between the accession of Hadrian and the death 
of Marcus Aurelius. Precisely from the intervening 
reign of Aritoninus Pius, however, we do have one 
precious literary document, which is relatively unread. 
Mommsen remarked to Wilamowitz that it needed to be 
reedited. It is the Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides. 
Of course it must be read critically, but so must other 
documents. 

Our subject, therefore, is how the Roman Empire 
looked, not to Italians, not to Roman senators, but to 
the educated people who sat or might have sat in the 
town councils of Greek cities during the second century 
after Christ. Their history had made them feel that 
there should be one paramount city to act as leader in 
the world. For this role Rome had outstanding qualifi- 
cations, the Parthians had none whatsoever. 

The Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides will be our 
first and chief document. The older texts are not only 
out of print and commercially unobtainable but unsatis- 
factory. The writer, therefore, presents the Greek text 
of the Roman Oration in a revised edition, based on 
Bruno Keil’s collation of the manuscripts. Still the 
work is not written for classical scholars alone, but for 
all those interested in the Roman Empire and in the 
Terrene City opposed to St. Augustine’s City of God. 
A translation accompanies the revised text, and it is 
hoped that the translation and some of the discussion 
may help to place this important historical document 
within the reach of a wider group. 

A new interest in Aelius Aristides already appears. 
Excellent studies by Boulanger (1923) and Wilamowitz 
(1925) have emphasized his importance for students of 
late Greek literature and indeed for students of late 
Greek culture. M. Rostovtzeff, again, in 1926 sum- 
marized with characteristic accuracy and restraint those 
sections of the Roman Oration on the brilliant life of 
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contemporary cities. He aroused great interest in the 
Roman Oration among historians, so that a wide circle 
has already been introduced to it through comments by 
Wilhelm Weber,’ Hugh Last,? André Piganiol,* and 
Arnold J. Toynbee.* In 1928 R. W. Livingstone de- 
voted a large section of his book, The Mission of 
Greece, to Aristides with some admirable translations of 
extracts from his speeches. A. N. Sherwin-White used 
the Roman Oration skillfully in The Roman Citizenship 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939). 

The present study was originally planned without so 
detailed a commentary as that in Chapter IV, but when 
in 1950 an Italian translation, published during the war, 
and in 1951 an English translation, published after the 
war, came into the author’s hands, he found that their 
interpretation differed from his own in practically every 
section, often very seriously. In the English version, 
moreover, renderings of some elegance and precision 
stood side by side with renderings of a rather disturbing 
colloquialism—disturbing, that is, in view of the spirit 
and pretensions of the Greek. In self defense, there- 
fore, the author has had to support his own interpreta- 
tion with a detailed commentary and a new translation, 
which, however inferior to the elegance of the original, 
still faces the difficulties and is complete. He has, how- 
ever, profited from the renderings of his predecessors, 
and he would pay tribute particularly to the now anti- 
quated Latin translation of Willem Canter of Utrecht, 
who in addition to many other achievements translated 
the complete works of Aelius Aristides before dying in 
1574 at the age of thirty-three. 


The author wishes to express his gratitude, above all, to 
the Committee on Publications of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society who generously agreed to accept the whole 
manuscript, including the Greek text and Greek index, with 
the sole stipulation that the Greek text be relegated to an 
appendix. 

In general the author owes a particular debt to Arthur 
Darby Nock and T. R. S. Broughton who read the manu- 
script, and to George Lincoln Hendrickson, with whom he 
discussed many points. These three so very distinguished 
scholars have preserved the author from errors. They are 
of course in no way responsible for other errors which the 
author’s obstinacy or ceaseless emendation and expansion 
may have retained or inserted. 

A debt of gratitude is owed also to the famous Library of 
the Johns Hopkins University where the author found his 
material and a truly remarkable interest and helpfulness, and 
to the Dartmouth College Library. 


* Rom, Herrschertum und Reich, 181 and 249 f. (Stuttgart and 
Berlin, Kohlhammer, 1937); also in the Cambridge ancient 
History 11: 316 and 321, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1936. 

* Cambridge ancient history 11: 436-437, 1936. 

* Histoire de Rome, passim, Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1939. 

*A study of history 5: 343f.; 6: 371, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1939. 
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No words can adequately describe the moral support 
which the author has had from his wife, who collaborated 
with him in compiling the interminable Greek index and 
who helped him in many other ways. For the preparation 
of the manuscript the author would thank also three con- 
secutive secretaries of the Classics Department of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Mrs. Margaret Yancey Kirkman, Mrs. 
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Angela Pardington Lloyd and Mrs. Janice Martin Cordray, 
and, above all, the editor of the Transactions. 

Finally the author would like to express his appreciation 
of the great printer J. H. Furst Co. of Baltimore for under- 
taking and carrying to completion a commission so exacting. 


Baltimore, Md. J.H.O. 
15 March 1953 
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I. THE ROMAN ORATION AS LITERATURE 


It.is ironical but true that most readers today ap- 
proach the Roman Oration because of an interest in the 
history of the Roman Empire. Even so, they will feel 
the need of understanding the purpose of the orator and 
the tradition behind the work, for at every point the 
literary character of the oration affects the question of 
its evidential value. 

A serious attempt to evaluate the Roman Oration as 
a literary monument was made by Joseph Mesk? in 
1909. Mesk believed that Aristides modeled the Roman 
Oration on the style of Isocrates. This is true in the 
limited sense that Aristides and all writers of epideictic 
literature owed much to Isocrates in literary style and 
in the art of covering and arranging large masses of 
rather vague material in a single unified composition. 
It is true also that many commonplace ideas went back 
ultimately to a skillful presentation by Isocrates, and 
when Aristides approaches them, he sometimes ap- 
proaches the very words of Isocrates, but as Sieveking 
saw, the parallels which Mesk has collected are very dis- 
appointing. One of the most important is missing, and 
most of the others have little relevance. 


1 Der Aufbau der XXVI. Rede des Aelius Aristides, Vienna, 
Progr. Franz Joseph-Realgymn., 1909. 





On the other hand, Mesk illustrated many points of 
contact between the Reman Oration and the extant 
handbooks of rhetoric. As Sieveking saw, he was not 
always right, but he did emphasize the rhetorical char- 
acter of the oration and, at the same time, its amazing 
independence of rhetorical theory in ignoring all of 
Rome’s early history. He rightly emphasized the great 
art of the transitions, the intimations of. what was com- 
ing, the reminders of what had already been said. The 
presence of recurring words and images did not escape 
him, though the Platonic character of this device did, 
and he thoroughly appreciated that they contributed to 
the artistic unity of the oration and left a feeling of 
harmony and integration in tune with the integrated and 
harmonious empire itself.” 


* Mesk, op. cit., 22: “So reiht sich Motiv an Motiv in uner- 
schopflicher Fille, ineinander verflochten und verwebt, wie ein 
Netz den Korper der Rede umspannend, wie ein System von 
Streben und Stiitzen ihren kunstvollen Bau tragend und _ be- 
lebend. Ihr Reizliegt im Wechsel und in der Beweglichkeit des 
Ausdruckes, ihr dispositionelle Wert in der staten Vergegen- 
wartigung des vielgliedrigen Aufbaues, ihre Bedeutung fiir die 
Wirkung der Rede in der Summierung und Steigerung der 
Eindriicke. Diese wohldurchdachte, bis ins kleinste durchgear- 
beitete und gefeilte Anlage lasst die Rede zu dem werden, wozu 
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Subsequently W. Sieveking, De Aelii Aristidis ora- 
tione eis ‘Péipnv, 62-65, Diss., Gottingen, 1919, corrected 
the remarks of Mesk about Isocrates and emphasized 
the influence of Demosthenes upon Aristides. Like 
Mesk he rightly gave Aristides considerable credit for 
originality of expression. 

The writer has no quarrel with these and other valu- 
able observations of his predecessors, on which he will 
draw, but he believes that there are other important 
characteristics which they have not happened to notice. 
In fact, he is inclined to attribute more importance to 
what they neglected, such as the relationship of the 
Roman Oration to the dialogues of Plato. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE ROMAN 
ORATION AND PLATO 


The culminating passage in sections 103-105 compares 
the creation of the Roman World with the creation of 
an orderly universe and represents the Roman World as 
the perfect state in which the gods can take delight, 
because it is dedicated to them (like the state which 
Plato wished to create in the Laws). The Roman 
Oration begins like an ordinary encomium of a city, but 
after the first few sections Aristides departs entirely 
from the traditional themes such as the city’s past his- 
tory. In their place he develops, throughout, the two 
themes in which the oration culminates; it becomes 
thus at the same time a cosmological hymn and a hymn 
of praise for the ideal state. 

Both of these themes had a long development behind 
them. For example, many Stoic authors had composed 
Utopias, but Aristides does. not seem to have found his 
models there. Because of the time and environment in 
which he lived and because of a recent application to 
Polybius, Aristides may have failed to avoid a certain 
Stoic coloring, but one should not exaggerate the Stoic 
element in ideas which Aristides could have derived 
from Plato. Apparently Aristides defined the purpose 
of government as the happiness of both rulers and ruled. 
He does not seem to have used Aristotle’s Politics,’ but 
he did know the Rhetoric, to a passage of which refer- 
ence is made in section 102. It is perhaps from the 
analysis of happiness in Aristotle’s Rhetoric I 5 that 
Aristides draws the emphasis which, according to our 
interpretation, he places on happiness as the end of 
government.* But even so, he draws much more on 
Plato,® who in the Laws VIII 832d defines the desirable 


sie der Redner machen wollte: sie vermittelt eine lebendige Vor- 
stellung von Grosse, Macht und Einigkeit des romischen Kaiser- 
staates, sie wird selbst zum Sinnbild des trotz seiner Viel- 
gliedrigkeit mit Ausdehnung ein geschlossenes und einheitliches 
Ganzes bildenden Reiches.” 

* Ernst Schonbauer, Reichsrecht gegen Volksrecht? ZSS 51: 
321-331, 1931, offers no evidence but expresses the opinion that 
Aristides was drawing on Aristotle’s Politics. 

“It was customary to speak of happiness as the (or one 
essential) aim of the state. The idea is so banal that we can 
hardly speak of an immediate source. 

° As far as I can see, the only evidence for the use of Utopian 
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constitution as the state which provides the greatest 
leisure and where the citizens are independent (éde’Gepor) 
i.e. not subject to each other, and least prone to the 
love of money. Similarly Aristides extolls the Roman 
Empire as one in which men are free (36) ;° and as 
in the Laws VIII 835e Plato explains that the leisure is 
to be devoted to sacrifices, festivals, and choric song, so 
Aristides describes the happiness of the Roman Empire 
as a perpetual holiday in a world where festivals never 
end (97 and 99). The whole civilized world under the 
leadership of the emperor is singing its choral ode in 
perfect unity (29-31), and in the epilogue (108-109) 
Aristides concludes the grand oration itself in the man- 
ner of a great choral ode, his own voice rising for a 
moment high above the eternal chorus. 

If the writer is not mistaken, Aristides finds in the 
Roman Empire of his day conditions which he can hon- 
estly praise, though with some exaggeration, as the ideal 
which he has learned from Plato. Though he does not 
say so, the Roman Empire reminds him not only of the 
ideal (human) state which Plato outlined in the Laws 
but of the ideal hegemony which Plato attributed to that 
ancient Athens of nine-thousand years ago in his plan 
for the unfinished Critias. The emphasis which Aristides 
(36) places on freedom has just been mentioned. The 
ancient Athens was to be described by Critias as a reali- 
zation of the ideal state, and the role of Athens as 
defender of freedom in the whole Hellenic world would 
have been the main theme, as Plato indicates from the 
summary by Critias in the Timaeus 21a-25d. In the 
Critias 112a the ancient Athenians are said to have been 
leaders (sjyepoves) of the other Hellenes, who were, 
moreover, willing followers; similarly in the Roman 
Oration 68 the Romans are represented as leaders of the 
Hellenes, their loyal followers. These elements which 
are basic to the plan of the Roman Oration seem to 
indicate that Aristides’ knowledge and admiration of 
Plato were important factors in the background of his 
thought as he composed the Oration. 

The other theme, that the creation of the Roman 
Empire was a parallel to the creation of an orderly uni- 
verse, Owes its inception to the idea that the Roman 
Empire was a World parallel to the Universe.’ This 


sources other than Plato occurs in sections 102 and 73. In 
section 102 Aristides refers to books of travels which belong to 
all periods. The books which he primarily has in mind, however, 
could easily be those of the fifth and fourth centuries such as 
authors with philosophical interests often crammed with propa- 
ganda for moral or political ideals (cf. F. Jacoby, RE 7: 2755, 
s.v. “Hekataios von Abdera”; M. Hadas, Utopian sources 
in Herodotus, Cl. Phil. 30: 113-121, 1935). Specifically, the 
Aegvyptiaca of Hecataeus of Abdera (or Teos) is suggested by 
the remarks about clever Egyptians in section 73. 

° Numbers in parentheses refer to section of the Oration. 

7It should also be remember:d that from the death of Plato 
on, the idea of a cosmic, all-enmiv:acing god had come to domi- 
nate more and more. See Pére A. J. Festugiére, La revélation 
d’Hermes Trismegiste, 2 “ Le dieu cosmique,” Paris, Lecoffre, 
Gabalda, 1949. A. D. Nock reminds me of V. Poéschl, Rdmischer 
Staat und griechisches Staatsdenken bei Cicero: Untersuchungen 
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had been a commonplace for three centuries. Much of 
the evidence is familiar from an article by F. Klingner, 
“ Rom als Idee,” Die Antike 3: 17-34, 1927, and from 
an article by W. Schubart, ““ Das Gesetz und der Kaiser 
in griechischen Urkunden,” Klio 30: 54-69, 1937. A 
few examples are worth recalling. 

The famous oath of Assos for Caligula reads 
“Whereas the accession of Gaius Caesar Germanicus 
Augustus, the principate desired and prayed for by all 
men, has been announced, and the Cosmos has found 
no limit to its joy, and every city, every country, has 
hastened to behold the god in the belief that a most 
happy period has now begun for mankind,” etc. In 
Egypt, Nero appeared as Savior of the Cosmos (wo- 
xéapuos), as Renewer of Order in the Universe (Neo- 
xéapuos), as Giver of Blessings (’Ayaoddreos), as In- 
creaser of Seed (Avéordpeos) ; Hadrian as Bringer of 
Peace (Eipyvetds) and as Creator of Harmony (‘Appo- 
vevs).® Besides, the World State of the Stoics had been 
co-terminous with the Universe. Plutarch, De fortuna 
Romanorum 317a-c, compared the creation of Order in 
the World of Men after the rise of Rome with the 
creation of the Cosmos after Earth had risen in the 
center of thé Universe. 

Taking the banal idea of a Roman Cosmos, Aelius 
Aristides treats it in a most unusual way. He narrates 
the creation of a Roman Cosmos in a deliberately un- 
historical and mythological manner so that these parts 
of the oration seem to belong to a cosmological hymn, as 
far removed as possible from the “ pragmatic” history 
of Polybius or, for that matter, from any kind of his- 
tory. He has not, however, ignored the rhetorical rules 
for the praise of an ancient city with a famous past. 
Replacing the ordinary early history of the city with 
elements of a cosmological poem in Attic prose, a poem 
about Rome’s act of creation, he has raised the history 
of Rome from the human to the divine level. Here 
everything is eternal. What he wishes to praise as truly 
significant and essential is not the historically individual 
element or fact, the purely temporal, but the aeternitas 
of Rome.?® 

his ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono; 

imperium sine fine dedi. 
su Ciceros Schrift De Re Publica (Neue deutsche Forschungen, 
Abteilung klassische Philologie 5), 1936, where the theory is ad- 
vanced that Cicero was the first to teach that the state, if properly 
constituted, might be eternal. Poschl (p. 102) says that the 
idea of Rome’s eternity was not new when Cicero used it, but an 
old Roman idea, and that Plato’s parallel between macrocosm, 
mesocosm, and microcosm is carried further to a logical conclu- 
sion in the possible eternity of the state like that of the celestial 
Cosmos and of the human soul. 

* These illustrations have been taken from W. Schubart, Klio 
30: 61 f., 1937, who refers to Presigke’s Worterbuch 3: 16. 

® This is more than a literary pose. In the weakness of his 
feeling for historical time we have also the mentality of late 
antiquity to consider. See principally Werner Hartke, Romische 
Kinderkaiser, Eine Strukturanalyse rémischen Denkens und 
Daseins, 6-23 and 74-91, Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1951, “ Am 
Wege zur spatantiken Anschauungsweise.” 
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The two themes are really not very far apart, because 
an ideal state itself is a complete Cosmos. As was 
pointed out by Nettleship and emphasized by R. G. 
Bury, “ Plato and History,’ Cl. Q. 44: 86-93, 1951, 
Plato in the Republic treated the government as the 
soul of a human state. Now in Plato’s Timaeus, an 
obvious model for a cosmological hymn in Attic prose, 
the Cosmos comes into being when the Demiurge creates 
a (Good) World-Soul capable of controlling the World- 
Body. The writer submits the thesis that in the Roman 
Oration Aristides too operates with the conception of a 
Cosmos coming into being through the creation of a 
(Good) World-Soul capable of controlling the World- 
Body. The World-Body would be the Oikoumené and 
the World-Soul would be the contemporary Roman 
imperial government, represented by the emperor, the 
senate,*‘and the equestrian officials. Such a thesis fills 
many passages of the Roman Oration with special 
meaning and clarifies them; but there is some direct evi- 
dence as well. In section 43 it is stressed that the Greek 
hegemonies of Athens and Sparta can be compared with 
the Roman Empire only from the standpoint of the 
spirit of their rule, not like Persia from the standpoint 
of the visible extent of their rule, because Athens and 
Sparta never had anything like a complete body (of a 
world). Then in section 97, in speaking of the Oikou- 
mené under the contemporary Roman rule, Aristides 
uses a metaphor which, in the writer’s opinion, not only 
can but must be interpreted as a comparison with a body 
sickly from birth but now brought into a state of health 
by the knowledge and skill of a physician. Thirdly, in 
section 69 Aristides reminds the audience of the myth 
of Er the Pamphylian whose body, already upon the 
funeral pyre, all at once received the soul and suddenly 
revived; Aristides says that similarly the cities of the 
Oikoumené, already upon the funeral pyre, all at once 
received the (Roman) hégemonia, i. e. the right spiritual 
leadership, and suddenly revived. For Plutarch the 
Roman hégemonia meant Roman government or rule, 
and for contemporary Stoics the soul consisted of the 
hégemonikon (reason) and its faculties. 

If, then, Aristides does operate with the conception of 
a Cosmos coming into being through the creation of a 
Good World-Soul capable of controlling the World- 
Body, the influence of the Timaeus becomes apparent. 
The extent of that influence is another problem, and the 
writer will merely pose certain questions for the reader 
to consider. It is hard to draw the line between con- 
ceptual or verbal echoes, with or without all their im- 
plications, and merely accidental resemblances. 

The Demiurge of the Timaeus was no omnipotent 
creator but, as Cornford explains, a divine craftsman 
creating a perfect work of art out of materials which 
he himself has not created. Similarly Rome (ipeis) has 
created out of the Oikoumené (the material at hand) an 
empire imposing for its size, yes, but far more imposing 
for its artistic perfection (dxpiBea, for which see section 
29 and commentary ), or call it the precision with which 
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the Eternal Form is copied. Within the frame of his 
account Aristides describes works of great perfection 
like the Roman government and the Roman Army,’® as 
Timaeus includes descriptions of the icosahedron and 
the cube, but these resemblances are more elusive. 
The World-Soul, however, which the Demiurge 
(Timaeus 34b) set in the center of the World and 
caused to extend throughout the whole, has a parallel in 
Aristides’ treatment of the Principate with its base at 
Rome in the center of the empire and with its military 
and civil administration extending throughout the whole. 
If the creation of the World-Soul brought rest and 
order to the Universe, the Roman hégemonia brought 
rest and order to the Oikoumené. In the Timaeus 48a 
the Demiurge creates the World Order by introducing 
Reason who persuades Necessity to cooperate. In the 
Roman Oration Aristides emphasizes that previous em- 
pires settled disputes by force rather than persuasion 
(22 and 52), while under the Romans men are ruled 
“only in so far as they are content to be ruled” (37). 
3efore the creation of the World-Soul, the celestial 
bodies moved in disorder and discord (Timaeus 30a). 
In the time of the Persian Empire, says Aristides, the 
kings wardered around like nomads, they were planétes 
(18) ; and even the Athenians forever made movements 
that were quite purposeless or rather inimical to their 
own purposes (52-56). In the Timaeus 39b it is said 
that the god kindled a light which we now called the 


Sun, that he might fill the whole heaven with his shining ° 


and that the whole world might learn from the Sun 
(the chief of the celestial gods). So Aristides (103) 
says that universal order entered as a brilliant light over 
the private and public affairs of man, and he shows us 
(32) the other rulers (the Roman governors) seeking 
instructions from the Great Ruler (=the emperor), 
indeed the chorus of the whole world taking its keynote 
from the Princeps (30-31), as in the Timaeus all living 
creatures learn number from the Sun. 

In almost the whole last part of the Timaeus 69a- 
91d (The Cooperation of Reason and Necessity) Plato 
describes the normal functioning and diseases of the 
human body and soul in political terminology, which he 
had adopted from medical writers. Is this the source 
whence Aristides derived the idea of treating order and 
disorder in the Oikoumené in terms of health and sick- 
ness in the human soul and body? In the Persian Em- 
pire one might look particularly for the bodily virtues, 
and in the great days of Hellas one might look particu- 
larly for the virtues of the soul. In section 41 Aristides 
prefaces a long account of Hellenic rule as disorder, by 
saying that in surpassing the Persians in development 
and strength and the Hellenes in wisdom and modera- 
tion Rome had fulfilled an ideal and won a brilliant 
prize. 

In 86b Timaeus says, “ It must be granted that folly 


1° Polybius, of course, suggested the choice of government and 
army as subjects. Directly and indirectly, so did Xenophon in 
the Republic of the Lacedaemonians. 
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is disorder of the soul and that there are two kinds of 
folly, to wit, madness and stupidity.” In a frenzy, while 
rushing (ozevSwv) to seize this or to escape that, man is 
least able to think. In section 54 Aristides describes the 
madness of Hellenic rule by Athenians who would have 
been unable to say what ultimate aim their rushing had 
(é€v ols orevdovow, cireiv odK €xovres), and in section 55, 
“the most absurd and silliest thing of all,” the Athe- 
nians are represented as having been politically down- 
right stupid. In Timaeus 86e-87a Plato argues that 
phlegms and humors in the body cause disorders in the 
soul. Health in the body consists of the perfect balance 
between constituent parts, or, as the early medical 
writers would say, (democratic) equality (icovoyia). 
Conversely, disease in the body, according to Timaeus 
82a, comes (1) from “encroachment” (Acoveéia) by 
one constituent part and deficiency of others, or (2) 
from removal from its own proper place to another, or 
(3) from each part failing to get what is its due (70 
BN mpoonKov Exaotov éavte mpocAapBavew). In section 52 
Aristides employs the (admittedly common) word “ en- 
croachment ” in regard to the Athenians. In section 45 
the Athenians are represented as removing other inhabi- 
tants of the world from their natural seats and as taking 
from others their land and money, their sustenance. 
Timaeus (87c) says the: good is beautiful and the 
beautiful is never disproportionate (dperpov), and the 
most important consideration is proportion (ovpperpia) 
and disproportion (dperpia) between body and soul. In 
section 45 Aristides denounces the disproportion of the 
taxes collected by the Athenians. Some of this is quite 
accidental, but is it all? 

Both Taylor and Cornford in their commentaries on 
this part of the Timaeus emphasize that Plato is operat- 
ing with a combination of earlier conceptions, among 
them those of Alemaeon, who regarded health as a 
balance of power (icovoyia) between constituents and 
disease as the autocracy (povapyia) of one “ power” 
(8vvayus) Over its opposite. In the Roman Oration the 
constituent parts of the Hellenic world, when in auto- 
cratic control, appear as “ powers” (dvvapes). The 
Roman world appears as the opposite of an autocracy, 
as a federation or commonalty, based on democratic 
equality. 

If even part of this evidence seems convincing, the 
influence of the Timaeus penetrates deeply. But the 
Timaeus is not the only work of Plato in which the 
World-Soul appears. In the Laws X 896-898 and 906 
Plato speaks of a Bad World-Soul as well as of a Good 
World-Soul. Plato, Laws X 897b-c, denies that the 
Bad World-Soul ever gets a firm hold on the world, as 
does the Good World-Soul (Wvyijs yévos éyxparés). For 
Aristides a really bad government was that of the 
Persian kings, and it is, I think, because he once studied 
the Laws that Aristides emphasizes the poor control 
which the Persian kings exercised (17) and the firm 
control which the Romans have (29, 34 éykparés, 66 
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éyxpateis, 92 éyxpateia). Here there are verbal echoes of 
Thucydides I 76, but the tone is different. 

Various other indications of the relation to Plato can 
be mentioned. In his use of quotations (13, 86, 11, and 
63) and in his sophistical reinterpretation of a well 
known story (86), Aristides seems to be imitating the 
playful manner of Plato. The image of the chorus of 
the civilized world singing in perfect harmony recurs in 
the Roman Oration from time to time as we have noted, 
and here too Aristides is imitating Plato, who, for ex- 
ample, begins and ends the Republic with a journey and 
intersperses frequent references to journeys throughout, 
so as to create the atmosphere of a long journey. 
Dorothy Tarrant, “ Imagery in Plato’s Republic,” Cl. Q. 
40: 27-34, 1946, calls attention to this and to other 
examples in the Republic and speaks of “a system of 
recurring images.” That is an apt description of what 
we have in the Roman Oration, not Leitmotive but re- 
curring images in phrases or single words. Among the 
latter, words and phrases which, though not used 
throughout in an ancient manner, nevertheless convey 
an impression of ancient cosmologies are particularly 
common. Sometimes the very contrast of meaning 
heightens the effect. This quality gives the Roman Ora- 
tion a poetical character that is difficult for a translator, 
who can seldom reproduce without excessive artificiality 
more than the surface meaning of words and who of 
course cannot find English words with exactly the same 
range ; but it makes the Greek text fascinating. Words 
like “cosmos,” “ order,” “all,” “ whole,” “ great,” 
“one,” “ necessity ” have a ring in Greek that they do 
not have in English even for classical scholars. Words 
suggesting growth or decay are skillfully used in the 
right places. Above all, the ubiquitous word dpyy, which 
means “ rule” or “ empire,” is heavily loaded with cos- 
mological overtones, as Cornford observes in his note to 
the Timacus 48, a section in which Plato used dpyxy ten 
times in addition to verbal forms of the same word. 
Thus Aristides follows Plato by repetition of some 
words to evoke a mood and of other words with fluctu- 
ating sense to bring out a contrast. Serving a double 
purpose, they express what Aristides has to say at the 
moment and they contribute to creating the atmosphere 
or tone of an ancient cosmology. 

With the decline of good opportunities for delibera- 
tive and forensic oratory the relative importance of 
epideictic oratory in rhetorical education had enor- 
mously increased. The poetical oration, of which Aris- 
tides became the great proponent, had begun to attract 
more attention, and therefore Plato, who had composed 
and scattered many poetical speeches throughout his 
philosophical works, had a new and central importance 
for the rhetors, however badly they (like Aristides) 
may have felt about certain views of Plato. Aristides 
disapproved strongly of Plato’s historical judgments and 
his theories of education, but nevertheless he profoundly 
admired Plato and even rated him more highly than he 
rated Isocrates or Demosthenes. At the end of his long 
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work On Rhetoric (XLV Dindorf) Aristides calls 
Plato “the father and teacher of the rhetors,” and he 
apologizes for his attack on Plato’s attitude toward 
rhetoric by asking indulgence, on the grounds that 
though he held Plato the Beautiful in high esteem, he 
esteemed the gods of eloquence even more. - 

Rated as a poet and orator of the highest quality, 
Plato stood, at least for Aristides‘and some of the other 
rhetors, in a very different position from that of any 
other Greek philosopher. There is no reason to suspect 
Aristides of insincerity in describing Plato sympatheti- 
cally as “ the father and teacher of the rhetors ” ; and so 
it is not at all surprising to find him praising the Roman 
Cosmos and the Roman State in terms reminiscent of 
Plato or in terms sometimes fully intelligible only in 
the light of Plato’s thought. It does not follow that 
every reminiscence carries all the implications of indebt- 
edness or that he meant to suggest specific passages of 
Plato to the audience, but surely he intended to evoke a 
consciousness of the great prose of classical eloquence 
including the Platonic prose hymn. However, in his 
attitude toward the Politicus Aristides already appears 
occasionally and facetiously as a contradictor of Plato. 

In the myth of the Politicus 269c-273d time is divided 
into two periods, a period of growth, beauty and happi- 
ness, when the god is at the helm, and a period of 
decline, violence and misery, when the god lets go the 
rudder. In one period things go forward, in the other 
period they are in reverse, until at last men will be born 


old. Some faint memory of an early happy period has 


survived in stories about the Age of Cronos, whereas 
the present age, the so-called Age of Zeus, is the un- 
happy period. In the Roman Oration 103-104 Aristides 
says that the Age of Cronos was the time of violence, 
while the Age of Zeus, the present age, is the happy 
period. 

The purpose of the myth, of course, was to help in 
understanding the nature of the true ruler. In the 
present age there are, according to Plato, three constitu- 
tions, one of which, in the good form, is that under a 
king or basileus. But in the ideal world of the opposite 
period the ruler was more than a mortal. Formerly, 
says Aristides in section 90, there seemed to be three 
constitutions, but now the Romans have created some- 
thing superior and unique under a ruler of more than 
kingly dignity. 

There are other possible reflections of the Politicus in 
the Roman Oration. For instance, the Stranger argues 
that it is absurd to divide mankind with distinctions into 
Hellenes and Barbarians, which is merely a negative 
term, and that one cannot logically set off a mere num- 
ber from the rest (Politicus 262d-e). Playing on other 
meanings of the word “number” such as “ unit” and 
“limit,” Aristides (sections 67a and 73) argues that the 
Romans have succeeded in separating the military in 
units away from the rest. Furthermore, the world is 
now divided very logically into Romans and non- 
Romans (section 63). 
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Among other ways in which Plato’s writing finds re- 
flection in the Roman Oration is in the attitude toward 
passionate admiration. Democritus of Abdera, partly in 
opposition to Gorgias of Leontini,’! had set up imper- 
turbability (é0apBia) as an ideal in the famous work of 
which Seneca translated the title as De tranquillitate, 
but Plato in the Theaetetus 155d says that admiration 
(76 Oavpdfew) is the passion of a philosopher and that 
there is no other origin of philosophy than that. Unlike 
Gorgias, Aristides does not speak of enthusiasm as {jos 
and 200s, but he expresses repeatedly an enthusiastic 
admiration for Rome’s achievement in terms which are 
perhaps meant to suggest “the passion of a philoso- 
pher.” In the Hellenistic Period, on the other hand, 
imperturbability had triumphed as a philosophical ideal, 
as Horace, Epistle I 6, “ Nil admirari,” will remind the 
reader. 

The Roman Oration has so many reminiscences of 
Plato’s style and Platonic passages that to the writer 
Aristides seems to have had the Dialogues of Plato, 
particularly the Laws, the Timaeus, and the Critias, 
very much in mind as he prepared a work in which he 
combined the praise of an ideal state with elements of a 
cosmological poem. The question whether or not he 
wished the audience to recognize much or any of that 
similarity of style need not be raised, but a certain re- 
flection of it appears certainly from time to time. Be- 
cause the writer feels this, he would draw up a different 
outline of the Oration from that given by Mesk or by 
Sieveking. He would outline it in the following scheme 
to bring out what Aristides actually says and the con- 
necting background of his thought.?” 


“ 'W. Voligraff, L’oraison funébre de Gorgias, 117 f., Leyden, 
Brill, 1952. 

“The writer believes that Aristides thinks in terms of the 
Good World-Soul and the Bad World-Soul, of which the 
Platonic origin is obvious, but also in terms of a pre-cosmic soul 
distinct from both of the former. Now Plutarch, On the Birth 
of the Soul 1015c, read a pre-cosmic World-Soul into the 
Timaeus (cf. P. Thévenaz, L’ame du monde, le devenir ct la 
matiére ches Plutarque, 67-80, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1938), 
and probably so did Aristides. It goes without saying that the 
Plato of Aristides is not only the Plato of his own reading but 
also Plato as interpreted by Plutarch, by his own teacher Alex- 
ander of Cotyaeum (see Wilamowitz, Der Rhetor Aristeides, 
Sitsungsb. Berlin, 333 ff., 1925), and by the famous sophist Alex- 
ander of Seleuceia, who was nicknamed “ Clay-Plato.” The deep 
influence of Plato on the style of Dio Chrysostom did not escape 
H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa, 464, Berlin, 
1898. A more intense interest in Plato among students of philoso- 
phy in this period is worth noting, though it probably had little 
direct influence upon Aristides. For an appreciation of Gaius of 
Pergamum as a popularizer of Plato’s philosophy see Willy 
Theiler, Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre, Phyllobolia fiir 
Peter Von der Miihll, 35-90, Basel, Schwabe, 1946, with criti- 
cism by H. Cherniss, AJP 71: 84f., 1950; and for a general 
survey see R. E. Witt, Albinus and the history of middle Pla- 
tonism, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1937. 
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OUTLINE OF THE ORATION 


I. Prooemium 1-5 


II. Rome’s situation and character 6-13 
a. Situation, size, and character of city 6-8 
b. Universality of Rome’s empire 9-10. 
c. Riches accumulated in city 11-13 


III. Comparisons 14-70 
A. Transition 14 
B. Comparisons of former world empires and that of 
Rome as a true cosmos 15-39 
1. Empires under rule of those merely called 
basileis 15-27 
a. The pre-civic Persian Empire 15-23 
1. Weak control over inferior body of a 
world empire 15-17 
2. Unhappiness of rulers (movements of the 
bad soul) 18-20 
3. Unhappiness of subjects (movements of 
the body) 21-22 
4. Disharmony (disproportion) 23 
b. The Macedonian Empire 24-27 
1. Unhappiness of Alexander the Great who 
had no chance to display the royal art 
of government 24-26 
2. Unhappiness of other Macedonian basi- 
leis who were mere satraps 27 
2. The civic Roman Empire under presidency of 
a real basileus 28-29 
a. Complete body of a world empire 28 
b. Perfection of empire 29-39 
1. Harmony of rulers and ruled (proportion 
between movements of soul and body) 


29-31 

2. Charismatic authority of the president 
32-33 

3. Firmness of control and beneficence of 


rule 34-39 


C. Transition: The Roman Empire surpasses not 
only former world empires in the virtues of the 
body but in the virtues of tite soul every Hel- 
lenic hegemony (i.e. leadership in a league of 
cities) 40-42. 


D. Comparison of former hegemonies with that of 
Rome as a true cosmos 43-70 
1. Hellenic hegemonies 43-57 
a. Powers briefly replaced each other in un- 
popular rule over mere disiecta membra 
of a world empire 43-44 
b. Unhappiness of the cities ruled 45-50 
1. Under Athenians 45-46 
2. Under Lacedaemonians 47-49 
3. Under Thebans 50 
c. Unhappiness of the ruling city in best Hel- 
lenic hegemony (disorder in the precosmic 
soul) 51-57 
2. The Roman hhégemonia (=hegemony or prin- 
cipate) 58-70 
a. Rule of the better for the good of all 58-66 
1. Roman discovery of the art of world gov- 
ernment 58 
2. Wide extension of citizenship to better 
elements everywhere 59-64 
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3. Kind protection of all and firmness of 
control 65-66 
4. Security 67-68 


b. Loyalty and revival of the cities under 
Rome’s hégemonia 69-70 


IV. Works of great perfection in the Roman cosmos 72-91 


A. The Roman army 72-89 
1. Transition 72-73 
2. Manner of recruitment 74-78 
3. Moenia mundi 79-84 
4. Organization and training 85-89 


B. The Roman constitution 90-91 


V. Happiness or full development of the Roman world 92- 
107 
A. The Oikoumené or world body 92-106 
1. Its present growth, beauty, and health 92-99 
2. Its security and orderliness 100-104 
3. Divine blessings of a truly Golden Age 105-106 
B. The imperial administration or world soul 107 


a 


VI. Epilogue 108-109 


THE RELATION TO THE LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALIZATIONS 
OF REAL STATES 


Others have already emphasized, what we shall rele- 
gate to the commentary, the points in which the Roman 
Oration conforms with the rhetorical doctrine of Me- 
nander and pseudo-Menander on the proper way to 
praise a city. Aristides, however, does not praise Rome 
just as a city, but as an empire and as a city with a 
moral claim to the hegemony of the Hellenes. The 
hegemony of the Hellenes was a subject so important 
that it could not be satisfactorily treated in a general 
discussion of encomiums of cities; it was a different 
subject (on which we have no ancient treatise) rather 
than a subdivision of the same. Three other real cities 
had in the fourth century B. c. pretended to this right: 
(1) the impressive claim of Athens rested on achieve- 
ments and on a spiritual quality, its sophia (= skill or 
wisdom), which gave civilization and a more abundant 
life to the Hellenes; (2) the impressive claim of Sparta 
rested on achievements and on its self-control which 
made the Spartan courage famous and which, before the 
demoralization during and after the Peloponnesian War, 
won them a reputation for unselfish service in the cause 
of Greece; '* (3) the negligible claim of Thebes rested 
on no spiritual quality whatsoever but on a single 
achievement. 

But if we do not have a special treatise devoted to 
orations in praise of a city as worthy of hegemony, we 
do have the greatest such oration, the Panegyric of 
Isocrates, of which, as Mesk has shown, many verbal 
echoes, some distant and some rather close, occur in the 
Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides. The great im- 


18 This is emphasized, perhaps overemphasized, by H. Berve, 
Sparta, Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut, 1937. 
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portance of the Panegyric as an inspiration to the author 
of the Roman Oration lies in the supreme expression of 
a common assumption that hegemony is an honor de- 
served by a city’s proof of innate leadership through 
prize-winning exhibitions of superiority, as it were, and 
by her long record of benefactions to the common cause 
of Hellenism. For Isocrates and the men of his time 
the Battle of Marathon and the defense of Thermopylae 
were agonistical achievements, proving that Athens and 
Sparta were worthy of hegemony. Accordingly, Aris- 
tides exerts himself to show that Rome has produced 
the greatest agdnisma of all: “ To surpass the Hellenes 
in wisdom and restraint, while outdoing the barbarians 
in riches and in might, seems to me a great achievement 
and one fulfilling the ideal and more glorious than every 
other” (41). Similarly Aristides accents the benefi- 
cence of Rome: “ Gifts never cease from you to the 
cities (=the Hellenes), and it is impossible to determine 
who the major beneficiaries have been because your 
kindness is the same to all” (98). In the Panegyric 80 
Isocrates supports the claim of Athens by saying that 
she treated the Hellenes tenderly and not outrageously ; 
for this Aristides particularly praises Rome. 

Thus the role which Aristides assigns to Rome as 
hégemon of the cities descends from the ideals publi- 
cized in the Panegyric of Isocrates. In the Panegyric, 
however, Isocrates proposed a joint hegemony to be 
shared between Athens and Sparta. In the Roman 
Oration, on the other hand, Aristides praises Rome as 
actually combining the virtues of an ideal Athens with 
those of an ideal Sparta, so that Rome appears as a 
peculiarly ideal leader of the Hellenic cities. 

In the praise of Athens and of Sparta, then, we meet 
the essence of the rhetorical tradition behind the oration, 
which descends from a group of speeches and other 
works in justification of a moral claim advanced by one 
or the other to the hegemony of the Hellenes. Aristides, 
who in section 9 at the outset calls attention to Athens 
and Sparta, tries to show that the claim of Rome is in 
every way just as impressive morally and that Roman 
rule is without the faults which totally destroyed the 
moral basis of the claims of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. 
The idea that Rome brings together happily the char- 
acters of both Athens and Sparta comes to the surface 
notably in section 61. Whereas others gave Rome more 
the character of Sparta, and continued the old antithesis 
between Athens and Sparta as an antithesis between 
Athens and Rome, Aristides combines the ideal Athens 
and the ideal Sparta into an ideal Rome. 

Part of the ancestry, the Athenian branch, goes back 
to the Athens of the Persian Wars which placed itself 
at the service of Hellas, and to the Athens of Pericles, 
to an Athens that tried to be the School of Hellas, not 
just the tyrant city of the Aegean. The spirit of an 
Athens ready to bring blessings to the world received 
noble expression in the Triptolemus of Sophocles, who 
turned an ancient mythological figure into a symbol 
which the Athenian delegate held up proudly before the 
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disillusioned Hellenes at the Peace Conference of 371 
B. c. and to which Isocrates alluded in the Panegyric 29, 
The echo still reverberates in a climactic passage of the 
Roman Oration 101. 

The mart in the center of the Greek world came from 
the freedom of the seas established by Athenian leader- 
ship; it made a higher standard of living possible for 
all the Hellenes. This theme, so familiar from the 
Funeral Oration of Pericles and from the Panegyric of 
Isocrates, reappears in the Roman Oration 11-13. 

In the Areopagiticus Isocrates, who calls its govern- 
ment a city’s soul (14) and who urges the Athenians 
to adopt a mixed constitution, praises an ideal Athens 
of the past, an Athens to whom most of the Hellenes 
gave themselves willingly (80), an Athens in which 
they had confidence, an Athens with a more perfect 
(axpiBeorépa) constitution (57), an Athens in which 
there was no envy (31). In the Roman Oration Aris- 
tides claims that the Hellenes are Rome’s willing fol- 
lowers (68), that there is no envy in the Roman Empire 
(65), and in section 29 he particularly praises the Ro- 
man Empire for its perfection (dxpiBea). One com- 
ment of Isocrates is most interesting: after describing 
the (ideal) constitution of the ancestors, he asks ““ How 
could one find a more firm or more just démokratia than 
this, which puts the ablest men in charge of public 
affairs, and gives the people control of these men?” Of 
course the ideal state which passed for the constitution 
of the ancestors was not really a démokratia but did 
provide equality, isovoyia, which was the ideal of democ- 
racy and a synonym for démokratia.‘* Hence Isocrates 
can claim that it is now the Lacedaemonians who have 
the best démokratia, but he really means that both the 
ancient Athens respectful of the Areopagus and the 
contemporary Sparta have true isonomia instead of a 
false isonomia. Now in section 38 Aristides, who has 
just described the administration of the Roman Empire, 
demands, “ Are not these advantages beyond every 
démokratia?”’” He means, “ Are not these conditions 
better than every full local sovereignty?” But he goes 
on to praise the wonderful isonomia provided by Rome; 
so he also means, “ Is not this true isonomia better than 
the false isonomia of every extreme democracy?” 

In the curious dialogue which constitutes the last 

section of the Panathenaic Oration of Isocrates, the 
critic says of the oration (246) : 
You have deliberately chosen to compose a discourse which 
is not at all like any other, but which to those who read it 
casually will appear to be ingenuous and easy to compre- 
hend, though to those who scan it thoroughly and endeavor 
to see in it what has escaped all others it will reveal itself 
as difficult and hard to understand, packed with history and 
philosophy, and filled with all manner of devices and fictions 
—not the kind of fictions which, used with evil intent, are 
wont to injure one’s fellow-citizens, but the kind which, 
used by the cultivated mind, are able to benefit or to delight 
one’s audience (Norlin’s translation in-the Loeb Classical 
Library). 


*#G. Vlastos, Isonomia, Amer. Jour. Philol., forthcoming. 
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This is the kind of appreciation which Aristides hoped 
to earn as he undertook the Roman Oration, so unique 
in many ways, packed with a kind of history and phi- 
losophy and full of the fictions of a “ cultivated ” mind. 

Another line of the Roman Oration’s literary ancestry 
goes back through or beyond Polybius to the constitu- 
tions composed by Critias and Xenophon. These were 
encomiums quite different from the kind of studies made 
by Aristotle. What remains of Critias is too scanty to 
help us, but the Republic of the Lacedaemonians com- 
posed by (or attributed to) Xenophon shows that the 
ideal Sparta is an ancestor of the late rhetor’s ideal 
Rome. The latter has the advantages attributed to 
Sparta plus many other advantages. The ideal Sparta, 
whose function had now been absorbed by the ideal 
Rome, once played a great part in the psychology of the 
intellectual and social élite, as F. Ollier demonstrated in 
his thesis, Le mirage spartiate (Paris, 1933). Xeno- 
phon’s Republic of the Lacedaemonians was of course 
familiar to Aristides who in section 9 clearly echoes 
Xenophon Lac. I 1. At Sparta, says Xenophon Lac. 
XV (xiv) 6, only the ephors on their official chairs 
remain seated when the king enters ; Aristides (32) says 
that absolutely noone remains seated on hearing even 
the mere mention of the ruler’s name. The Roman 
governors setting an example of obedience (Roman 
Oration 31 and 36) may be even directly influenced by 
Xenophon Lac. VIII 2 on the speedy obedience of the 
chief Spartans. Both Xenophon Lac. VI 4 and Aristides 
(66) praise the constitution for suiting both rich and 
poor. The recurrent statement “you devised (in- 
vented) ” sometimes reminds one not only of Plato on 
the Demiurge but of Xenophon on Lycurgus. 

Also the ideal Sparta of the philosophers of the fourth 
century has left its mark. “ For the disciples of Antis- 
thenes and Diogenes,” says Ollier,?® “ the much vaunted 
constitution of Lacedaemon has no importance. For 
them Sparta is exclusively a school of virtue, the last 
asylum of the life according to nature.” In section 91 
Aristides asserts that only the Romans are rulers ac- 
cording to nature. Admiration for Sparta in the fourth 
century was part of the psychological equipment of all 
those discontented with democracy and its ways,'® so 
that in section 38 Aristides really echoes many speakers 
and writers about the Sparta of the fourth century when 
he points to the Roman World and asks the question, 
“Is this not better than every démokratia?” An- 
cient Sparta was after all the only Greek city which 
Polybius considered worthy of comparison with Rome, 
which in his opinion had reached its peak during the 
Second Punic War and was, as he wrote, already show- 
ing signs of inevitable decadence. Topoi invented for 
praise of the Lacedaemonian constitution were in the 
second and first centuries readapted for praise of the 
Roman, which supplanted the Lacedaemonian as the 


*° Le mirage spartiate, 3, Paris, Belles Lettres, 1933. 
7° Tbid., 49. 
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living example of the ideal mixed constitution, and as: 


the model for military discipline, and sometimes even 
as a school of virtue. Just as Xenophon, Lac. XII and 
XIII, gave special attention to the Lacedaemonian sys- 
tem of encampment, so Polybius chose this aspect of 
the Roman system for special treatment. Just as Xeno- 
phon emphasized the balance of the monarchical, aristo- 
cratic and (would-be) democratic features in the 
Lacedaemonian constitution, so Polybius emphasized the 
checks and balances of the same elements in the Roman. 
Lacedaemonian analogues lie behind many details in the 
Polybian analysis of Roman institutions. We shall treat 
elsewhere the influence of Polybius on Aristides, and we 
content ourselves here with an indication that for pur- 
poses of rhetorical training Sparta and Rome repre- 
sented much the same kind of city: those who praised 
Rome may have drawn on an extensive literature of 
encomiums but were particularly indebted to those in 
praise of Sparta. ; 

If, then, in one main line the Roman Oration descends 
from ancient cosmologies and Plato, in another main 
line it descends through Critias, Xenophon, Polybius, 
and Plutarch from an idealization of an historical state. 

Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus offered both an idealiza- 
tion and cosmology of Sparta, and it had a direct and 
most important influence upon Aristides. Plutarch 
(29,1) not only represented the finished product as a 
cosmos *7 but actually compared the work of Lycurgus 
with that of the Demiurge of Plato’s Timaeus. Before 
Lycurgus began, Sparta was a sick body (5,3), but 
Lycurgus restored it to health and created a harmonia 
(Lycurgus 7, 5; 27, 8; 31, 3; Synkrisis 1, 6: cf. the 
Roman Oration 66). In the companion piece, the Life 
of Numa 20, Plutarch draws a parallel between the 
Rome of Numa Pompilius and the ideal state of Plato’s 
Laws. It is not improbable that Aristides received the 
basic idea for the Roman Oration from a reading of this 
pair of Lives, of which other reflections occur, notably 
in section 99. Plutarch merely suggests a comparison 
with Platonic literature; Aristides has taken an idea 
which Plutarch mentions casually, and has developed it 
with elaborate care. 

In the Hellenistic Period flattering speakers may still 
have supported the ciaim of Athens and Sparta to the 
hegemony of the Greeks, but surely the schemata de- 
veloped for this type of oration were very easily trans- 
ferred to the capital cities of Hellenistic kingdoms, so 
that the rhetorical tradition for the praise of a city with 
a claim to hegemony remained a very vigorous one. The 
chief such city was Alexandria by Egypt, but Antioch 
on the Orontes and even Pergamum doubtless received 
their share of such tributes. In the Antiochikos of 
Libanius (Oratio XI Foerster 100-104) the city of 
Antioch and the Seleucid Empire are conflated in pre- 
cisely the way that Aristides conflates the city and the 
empire of Rome. Libanius, who was a great admirer of 





17 See also Herodotus I. 65, 4. 
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Aelius Aristides, may have borrowed the idea from the 
latter, but it is more probable that both Libanius here 
and Aristides in the Roman Oration were working in a 
Hellenistic tradition. The irreconcilable attitude of the 
Alexandrines, unique among Greek cities of the second 
and third centuries after Christ, sprang from a feeling, 
fostered for centuries, that the Greeks of Alexandria had 
a moral right to hegemony and that the Romans were 
mere upstarts who had despoiled them. 

We should have a very false idea of the development 
if we limited ourselves merely to the praise of Athens 
and Sparta. We shall have to use our imagination and 
try in the absence of real evidence to reconstruct what 
would have happened to the ancient themes when a 
spiritual descendant of Isocrates received Alexandria as 
his subject. He would surely have counted the king 
and the Ptolemaic officials as part of Greek Alexandria, 
and this would inevitably have led to a conflation of the 
city and the empire. If Isocrates had no compunction 
about expatiating in the Helen on the attitude of mytho- 
logical characters like Theseus, or about crediting 
Athens in the Panegyric with the noble sentiments 
alleged for Triptolemus, the descendant of Isocrates 
would have had no compunction about assigning a large 
portion of his encomium of Alexandria to Alexander the 
Great and of crediting the Alexandrines with whatever 
noble intentions he could remember or invent for Alex- 
ander, and with the very deeds of Alexander. The city 
derives its character from its founder, and so the deeds 
and intentions of Alexander are a natural element in an 
encomium of Alexandria. Expatiating on the overthrow 
of Achaemenid rule with sarcastic references to what the 
Hellenes of earlier times had considered great achieve- 
ments, the orator could create the impression that some- 
how the forebears of the Alexandrines had performed 
an agénisma more glorious than every other. The Greek 
cities who now turned to the Ptolemaic court for assis- 
tance against the Macedonians, etc., would have been 
pictured as willing Hellenes following the hegemony of 
Alexandria.’® If the name of Alexandria sounded in- 
appropriate for the ideal leader, the orator could refer 
instead to “the great city,” a term undeniably appro- 
priate to Alexandria and loaded with heroic overtones 
from the Jliad. If the late foundation of Alexandria 








** 1 raise the question whether Athenaeus VI 201 d-e (from 
Callixeinus of Rhodes on the procession at Alexandria in 270 
B.C.) has not preserved a description of a group representing 
the free cities of old Greece and the liberated cities of Asia and 
the islands as no longer looking to the discredited leadership of 
Athens and Sparta but following the virtuous and productive 
hegemony of Alexandria. (The prominence of Corinth in the 
group may have been compensation for regrettable absences). 
This, of course, would have been an interpretation flattering to 
the spectators of the procession, but it is not the interpretation 
of V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks 2-8, Oxford, Black- 
well, 1938, or of W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great 2: 229-231, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948. But surely Ptolemy ITI was trying 
to make Alexandria appear the capital of the civilized world 
(cf. M. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 2: 150, 
Munich, Beck, 1950). 
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seemed a disadvantageous element in the picture, its 
ancestry could be stretched back another 260 years to 
the date at which some settlement of Greeks was made 
at Rhacotis.1® Praise of the constitution of Alexandria 
would have been difficult ; but the descendant of Isocra- 
tes, remembering the Areopagiticus, might have told the 
audience that Alexandrines had equality of civic rights 
and privileges, i.e. isonomia. He would explain that 
they had a true isonomia, not the false isonomia of 
extreme democracy (or oligarchy). An aristocracy of 
merit received all the chief posts, and the Demos (which 
in truth had been politically neutralized with an early 
abolition of the city council) was able to get whatever it 
wanted from the great archon who was truly one of 
kingly dignity.*° 

It is particularly interesting to ask ourselves what the 
indispensable synkriseis or odious comparisons to bring 
out the merit of Alexandria most clearly would have 
been like. Undoubtedly there would have been compari- 
sons with Athens and Sparta, but the connection with 
Alexander would have imposed also a new kind of com- 
parison, that between the empires destroyed and founded 
by Alexander. Had not Alexandria been founded to 
serve as the capital of Alexander’s empire? Was it not, 
in fact, the burial place of Alexander and the seat of 
imperial government ever since? If the record had been 
preserved, we should probably find that the main con- 
tribution of the encomiasts of Alexandria to the rhetori- 
cal tradition was a series of basic arguments or topoi on 
the deficiencies of those three “ universal”’ empires 
which preceded that of Alexander and on the brave new 
world which Alexander was about to create when he 
died. 

3y this necessary, not idle, speculation the writer has 
tried to impress upon the reader how much Aristides may 
have owed, for all his classicism, to the rhetoricians and 
rhetorically educated historians of the Hellenistic Period. 
He was not the first to describe Rome as a universal em- 
pire. Everyone after Polybius had done so, and Dionys- 
ius of Halicarnassus in the introduction to his Roman 
Antiquities presents in fully developed outline a scheme 
of comparisons between the Roman Empire and the tradi- 
tional defunct empires, now four in number, which pre- 
ceded it. As Kaibel ** has shown, there is a close anal- 
ogy here between Dionysius and Aristides, and also 
between Dionysius and Appian, i. the treatment of the 
subject, and Kaibel is right in attributing much signifi- 
cance to the role of Dionysius in the development of a 
rhetorical tradition here. 

Perhaps part of an early Hellenistic encomium of 
Alexandria has survived after all. A papyrus of the 





?® Papyrus bibl. univ. Giss. 46 col. II, lines 16-23. 

*° Tt is well known that the Ptolemies accepted current Greek 
philosophical ideas on kingship. See the literature cited by 
Rostovtzeff, SEHHW 1379. 

*1G. Kaibel, Dionysios von Halikarnass und die Sophistik, 
Hermes 20: 497-513, 1885. However, Kaibel does not consider 
a rhetorical tradition for praise of Alexandria. 
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first century B. c.** contains fragments of two works of 
prose, of which only the first concerns us here. It ends 
with a consideration of the three traditional forms of 
government (cf. Roman Oration*90) and an approval 
of kingship, then with a reference to the settlement of 
Egypt along the Nile up to the border (compare Roman 
Oration 81), then with a striking tribute to Alexandria, 
then with an appreciation of the ruler as a man without 
arrogance whose character surpasses that of other men 
(cf. Roman Oration 107 and 89). This is a rhetorical 
work, not a treatise on kingship, but an encomium, 
which I at least prefer to interpret as an encomium of 
Alexandria from the time of the second Ptolemy.** 
Lines 28-31 read, “ The other cities are towns of their 
adjacent territory, but are villages of Alexandria. For 
the civilized world has Alexandria as a town.” It seems 
to me that this very passage is imitated in section 61, 
“ What another city is to its own boundaries and terri- 
tory, this city is to the boundaries and territory of the 
entire civilized world, as if the latter were a country 
district and she had been appointed common town.” 
Moreover, the pretension of Ptolemy II, hence of 
Alexandria, to leadership of the cities (a common phrase 
of Aristides), goes back demonstrably to the influence of 
his sister and consort Arsinoe II. Evolving a policy of 
building on a union of Athens and Sparta, Ptolemy 
emerged as the great champion of Hellenic freedom as 
we know from the Athenian decree proposed by Chre- 


monides in 267 B.c., of which the procemium reads as 
follows in S/G* 434/5: 


Previously the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians and 
the allies of each, establishing friendship and a common 
alliance among them, fought many glorious battles, strug- 
gling in unison against those who were trying to enslave 
the cities. As a result they acquired renown for themselves 
and provided freedom for the rest of the Hellenes. Now 
when similar times have befallen all Hellas because of men 
who are trying to destroy the laws and the ancestral con- 
stitution in every city, King Ptolemy in accordance with the 
policy of his ancestors and sister appears plainly as a 
zealous supporter of the common freedom of the Hellenes. 
The Demos of the Athenians has made an alliance with him 
and has voted also to call upon the rest of the Hellenes to 
adopt the same policy. Likewise the Lacedaemonians, who 
are friends and allies of King Ptolemy, together with the 
Elians, Achaeans, Tegeates, Mantineans, Orchomenians, 
Phialeans, Caphyeans, Cretaeans, all who belong to the sym- 
machy of the Lacedaemonians and Areus and the other 
allies, have voted an alliance also with the Athenians and 


*? Berliner Klassikertexte aus den staatlichen Museen su Ber- 
lin 7, Berl. Pap. P, 13045, 1923. 

** A. Korte, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 7: 240, 1924, assigns 
it to the early Ptolemaic Period and compares what the speaker 
says about the ruler’s loyalty to friends with what Theocritus 
said about Ptolemy Philadelphus. If lines 39-40 are, as I believe, 
a reference to the official establishment of the cult of Soter and 

3erenice by Ptolemy Philadelphus, the encomium may well have 

been delivered at the great victory celebration described by 
Callixeinus of Rhodes. The theme of the primacy of Alexandria 
ties the encomium and the procession together in my interpreta- 
tion, and some great speech must have been made on that 
occasion. 
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have dispatched ambassadors from their synedrion to the 
Demos. The delegates who have come from them declare 
the noble sentiments which the Lacedaemonians and Areus 
and the other members of the symmachy entertain for the 
Demos, and they have brought with them the agreement 
concerning the alliance. Therefore in order that a common 
front might arise against those who have now in violation 
of justice and treaty outraged the cities, and that the Hel- 
lenes might stand with King Ptolemy anc with each other 
in the common struggle, and in future with their concord 
preserve the cities, be it resolved, etc. 


When we separate these ideas from an Athenian 
environment and recast them in our imagination into a 
form suitable for use in an encomium of the Alexandria 
of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe, an important element in the 
rhetorical tradition behind the praise of Rome stands out 
more clearly. 


THE ROLE OF THE DEMIURGE 


Ioannes Lydus, a Greek writer of the time, of Jus- 
tinian, has left us the following note about the names of 
Rome in his work De mensibus IV 73: 


The city had three names, a ritual name, a hieratic name, 
a political name,—a ritual name as if Eros, since all were 
possessed with a divine love for the city . . , a hieratic 
name Flora as if blooming... ., a political name Roma. 
Now the hieratic name was clear to all and could be pro- 
nounced without fear, but to only the pontiffs had it been 
permitted to pronounce, during the sacred rites, the ritual 
name. 


Obviously Lydus thought that the secret name of 
Rome was Amor, i.e. Roma spelled backwards. Now 
the Greeks of the time of*Aelius Aristides would have 
been aware that Rome had a secret name, because the 
fact had been advertised by no less a writer than Plu- 
tarch, Roman Questions LXI: “ Why may not that 
deity, whether male or female, in whose especial pro- 
tection Rome lies, be mentioned, inquired after or 
named: which prohibition is sanctioned by religious 
scruples, for they record that Valerius Soranus came to 
a bad end by revealing the secret?” *4 

The secret name of Rome has called forth considerable 
discussion among modern scholars,*> but here we are 
concerned merely with the strong probability that Aris- 
tides knew of the existence of a secret name and the 
further probability that he too was aware that some 
thought the secret name was Amor. What the secret 
name really was does not concern us. When the identi- 
fication was first made by someone cannot, of course, be 
discovered, but it is surely possible that the identification 
of Rome with Amor accompanied the rise of the idea of 


*4 Translation by H. J. Rose, The Roman questions of 


Plutarch, 145 f., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 

2° Among recent discussions the following two may be men- 
tioned: P. De Angelis, Roma, Il Nome Arcano, Rome-Milan, 
Mediterranea, 1947, is a popular work without references; A. 
Brelich, Die geheime Schutzgottheit von Rom (Albae Vigiliae, 
N.F. 6), Ziirich, 1949, reviewed by S. Weinstock, JRS 40: 
149 f., 1950. 
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a Roman Cosmos, in view of the ancient antitheses of 
Eros and Necessity, Friendliness and Strife, especially 
when men like T. Quinctius Flamininus insisted that 
the Romans were the Aeneadae, hence children of 
Venus or Aphrodite. If, then, it is permissible to make 
this association, we may suppose that the identification 
was Hellenistic ; but even if not Hellenistic, it was surely 
made before Aelius Aristides, because it antedates the 
destruction of Pompeii where a significant graffito has 
been discovered on the wall of a house in Region I: 


ROMA 
O M 
M O 
A MOR 


The first editor, M. Della Corte, described the word 
as the “parola quadrata.”*° Magaldi*’ treated the 
graffito as a mere jest of lovers. De Angelis ** com- 
mented justly, “ Questa iscrizione ci mostra la Roma 
Quadrata nel suo nome volgare e in quello sacro: Roma 
il nome a tutti noto, Amor il nome creduto arcano.” 2° 

In summary, it was known that there was a secret 
name of Rome, and a connection between the words 
Roma and Amor in certain minds was already present 
in the time of Aelius Aristides, who, as we know from 
the Roman Oration 8, attached importance to the sig- 
iiificance of names. 

If the Roman Oration is partly a cosmology like the 
speech of Timaeus in Plato’s dialogue, the Aeneadae 
themselves would take the place of the divine De- 
miurge.*° Throughout, Aristides narrates the creation 
of the Cosmos in the second person plural: “ you in- 
vented,” “ you thought,” or “ you did ” such and such.** 


*° Notizie degli Scavi, 465, no. 200, 1929. Also CIL 4, Suppl. 3 
8297, 1952. : 

*? Emilio Magaldi, Echi di Roma a Pompei, Rivista di Studi 
Pompeiani 2: 35f., 1936. 

** Pietro De Angelis, Roma, 11 Nome Arcano, 30, 1947. 

*° The concept of the Roma Quadrata played a part in Roman 
augural science. See F. Castagnoli, Roma Quadrata, Studies 
Presented to David Moore Robinson 389-399, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington Univ., 1951, and the literature there cited. 

*° In this connection also the kinship between an idealized 
Rome and the Spartan mirage must be remembered. Sparta was 
a cosmos and had a Demiurge. The Demiurge of the Spartan 
Cosmos was a man, Lycurgus, with whom Plutarch compared 
Numa Pompilius. However, when an ancient view of their his- 
toricity is taken, Numa can be compared to Lycurgus as a great 
lawgiver but neither as the author of an unchanging cosmos nor 
as the author of the currently idealized Roman Republic. It is 
no lawgiver but the Roman People who have traditionally 
created the Roman Republic. Even Cato contrasted the Roman 


constitution with those of other cities precisely by emphasizing 
this (Cicero, De Re Publica II 2 and 37: cf. V. Péschl, Rém- 
ischer Staat und griechisches Staatsdenken bei Cicero: Unter- 
suchungen su Ciceros Schrift De Re Publica [Neue deutsche 
Forschungen, Abt. klass. Philologie 5] ch. II, 1936). 

*t Cf. Demosthenes X VIII 88, “ When I say ‘ you,’ I mean the 
city.” 
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But beyond the many Romans who change and pass he 
and his audience think of the one Rome which remains. 
The Demiurge of the Timaeus delegated the details to 
the lesser gods. The one and great Rome is the true 
demiurge of the Roman Cosmos, but Aristides never 
mentions the goddess Roma, who enjoyed cult honors in 
all cities. When he speaks of Rome in terms of a divine 
demiurge, he never mentions any name, but in the cli- 
mactic passage of section 102 Aristides particularly 
praises Rome for encouraging marriage everywhere, and 
in the climactic passage of section 100 Rome is praised 
in terms suitable for a hymn in praise of Eros. Parallels 
are collected in the important commentary to this reveal- 
ing passage. , 

In section 102, again, Rome is said to make the whole 
world one big family, and in sections 59 and 60 to make 
men kin to each other and to remove them from the 
status of aliens. Is it sheer coincidence that in the 
famous poetic encomium of Plato’s Symposium 194e- 
197e Agathon says that Eros empties us of the alien 
spirit (déAAorpirns) ? Indeed there are several parallels 
between Agathon’s encomium of Eros and the Roman 
Oration. For instance, Agathon contradicts Hesiod and 
Parmenides, who made Eros the oldest of the gods. No, 
Eros was the youngest of the gods and forever young ; 
and the mutilations and bindings which poets narrate 
about Cronos took place in the reign of Necessity and 
not of Eros who filled the world with friendship and 
peace. Aristides (106) corrects Hesiod for making the 
Golden Age the earliest of the Ages of Man instead of 
foreseeing that it would be the most recent, that of 
Rome. 

Again Agathon says that Eros neither commits nor 
suffers injustice, and all men willingly serve him. In 
sections 32-39 Aristides praises the absence of injustice 
and the certainty of justice from Rome, while in 68 he 
notes the loyalty with which all men cling to Rome and 
their fear lest they lose their hold on her. Agathon lists 
what benefits the gods derive from Eros, while in section 
105 Aristides lists the benefits the gods derive from 
Rome. In the reign of Necessity, according to Agathon, 
the gods suffered many terrible experiences, while in the 
reign of Eros all blessings have come to gods and men. 
The theme of the world’s sufferings before the Age of 
Rome and the blessings which have come to gods and 
men under Roman rule fills a large part of the Roman 
Oration. 

In view of this, not all of which is pure coincidence, 
the writer submits the thesis that Aristides praises 
Rome partly as Eros, very cautiously so as not to violate 
a religious scruple, but clearly enough so that the audi- 
ence cannot fail to recognize how fitting is the secret 
name of Rome. “ Pacis Amor deus est.” 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE ORATION 


In the fifth and fourth centuries B. c. it was debated 
whether poetry could be justified as part of the educa- 
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tional curriculum. When the claim of poetry was as- 
sured, the discussion still continued whether poetry was 
entertainment or instruction; and much the same ques- 
tion surrounded display oratory. 

The problem did not worry Aelius Aristides, but he 
was conscious of its classical tone, and he includes 
echoes of it in his two most famous orations. He seems 
to have recognized as legitimate both aims, entertain- 
ment and instruction. The poet or the orator might aim 
at an artistic masterpiece like the speech of Agathon 
in Plato’s Symposium without any real didactic purpose, 
half earnest, half in jest, as Agathon admits. Or he 
might subordinate his role of artist to his role of teacher. 
It depended somewhat on the audience and the present 
condition of the city whether the one form of encomium 
or the other might be more satisfying. 

The Roman Oration charmed the ancient audience 
but taught them nothing except that Aristides was a 
remarkable artist. It is a hymn of praise. Poetically the 
oration culminates in section 105 in a display of virtu- 
osity which Greek scholars who consult the chart on 
page 950 will best appreciate. 

The companion piece to the Roman Oration among 
the extant works of Aelius Aristides is the Panathenaic 
Oration in praise of Athens (XIII Dindorf). Its aim 
was to instruct: “I did not undertake this argument for 
the sake of your entertainment (yvyaywyias xdpw), 
rather to display truthfully (Setar per’ dAnOetas) the 
city’s worth.” ** Accordingly the Panathenaic Oration is 
long and packed with historical allusions. Some of the sup- 
posedly factual material of course came from the historia 
fabularis, which we reject, but the intention of the author 
was to review the city’s history with such rhetorical em- 
bellishment as would bring out the city’s noble record. 
The orator in this kind of encomium approaches the his- 
torian, not historians like Thucydides or Polybius but 
historians of the school of Isocrates.** The thought is 
clear throughout, the language precise, the approach 
systematic. This kind of encomium, moreover, has a 
kinship with monographs like the Agesilaus of Xeno- 
phon or the Agricola of Tacitus. For us, however, the 
uninspired pseudo-history in the Panathenaic Oration 
is not only tedious but even offensive. 

To name all the sources reflected in the Roman Ora- 
tion would be like naming most of the Greek writers of 
the past, and would be of little advantage. On the other 
hand, it is important to define the main literary currents 
he followed within the tradition. We have emphasized 
that one line leads from the ancient cosmogonies and 
Plato, another line leads from the rhetorical and philo- 


*? XIII Dindorf, 238. The two types of course reflect an old 
dispute concerning the purpose of poetry. Compare Strabo I 1, 
10: “What Eratosthenes says is not true, namely that every 
poet aims at entertainment, not instruction.” (Compare also Dio 
of Prusa XLVII 1. 

** For the difference between history and historical encomium 
see G. L. Hendrickson, The Decennial Publications (of the 
Univ. of Chicago) 6: 3-33, 1902. 
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sophical literature of political ideals in the fourth cen- 
tury B. c., and a third from the display orations of Isoc- 
rates through those of Hellenistic encomiasts of Alex- 
andria, though Aristides, one of the great masters of 
Greek prose, in the wording of many isolated phrases 
and in the construction of elaborate periods, was more 
a pupil of Demosthenes than of Isocrates. Periodic 
sentences are particularly notable in sections 77, 86, 88, 
89 and 106. The first recalls Demosthenes XX 90 with 
its general effect and its conclusion a minore ad maius. 
He adheres to the language of Attic writers of the 
fourth century, but a post-classical element may be 
found in the four ecphrastic panels which he unrolls for 
the audience in section 84. 

Much has already been well said about the diction of 
Aristides in W. Schmid’s Der Atticismus in seinen 
Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf 
den sweiten Philostratus 2, Stuttgart, 1889. It need not 
be repeated here. Rather than further comment on this 
subject we offer the reader our index of Greek words, 
where he can see at a glance the preferences and aver- 
sions of Aelius Aristides in composing the Roman 
Oration. 

Another point may be mentioned. In section 51 Aris- 
tides calls attention to the Tricaranos or Three-headed 
Creature in which Anaximenes of Lampsacus denounced 
the monster Hellas and its three heads, Athens, Sparta, 
and Thebes. We have seen that Aristides repeatedly 
hints at “ Eros,” the secret name of Rome, and shows 
how appropriate it is. In section 8, commenting that 
“strength (rémé) is the mark of all that is hers,” he 
reminds the audience of the political name of Rome. In 
section 99, where he says that under Rome “ the whole 
earth has been beautified like a garden,” he expects the 
audience to recognize how appropriate even “ Flora ”’ is, 
the hieratic name of Rome.** From this the writer re- 
ceives an impression of something else in the mind of 
Aristides, who in section 4 interprets an encomium of 
Rome as a verbal picture of a beautiful body. Beside 
that other portrait of the ugly creature with the three 
heads unequal and disproportionate, Aristides sets his 
own masterpiece, a portrait of the lovely creature with 
the three names all equally appropriate. The names are 
not spelled out, but the observer needs no inscription 
because the artist has painted the figure well with the 
right colors and attributes. 

The striking avoidance of all three names of Rome is 
sufficiently explained by the religious scruple against 
divulging one of the names, and by the analogy of a 
painting. But is it not also in keeping with the orator’s 
desire to suggest the permanence and sameness of Rome 


34On Flora as the hieratic name of Rome see W. Hartke, 
Rémische Kinderkaiser: Eine Strukturanalyse rémischen Den- 
kens und Daseins, 301 f., Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1951. The 
presence of more than one name for a locality was a matter of 
interest to Hesiod and Pindar (cf. E. Kienzle, Der Lobpreis von 
Stadten und Léndern in der Glteren griechischen Dichtung, 67 f., 
Diss. Basel, 1936). 
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when he repeatedly refers to Rome with the demonstra- 
tive “this” (Se)? For Plato, Timaeus 49e, says: “ It 
is only that in which the several things in question arise 
and present their appearances, thereafter passing away 
out of it, that we ought to designate by the employment 
of terms like ‘ this ’ and ‘ that’””’ (R. Hackforth’s trans- 
lation, Cl. Q. 38: 36, 1944). 


THE PRELUDE OF THE ROMAN ORATION 


In the prooemium of the long poetical oration in which 
Timaeus in the Platonic dialogue named after him 
describes the creation of the universe Plato plays on the 
words apxy and dpxopa, which are reiterated with fluctu- 
ating sense. In the prelude of the Roman Oration, Aris- 
tides does the same with the verbal element igo-, with 
the word péyas (pei{ov) and with the words e’yy and 
evxovar. Timaeus begins with a double petition, one to 
the gods and one to the audience for attention and sup- 
port. In the Roman Oration Aristides begins with a 
euché, which here means vow to the gods, and then calls 
for a second é¢uché, which turns out to be a petition to 
the audience for attention and support. Since the second 
euché of Aristides has not been understood and is im- 


portant, we adduce the parallel passage in Plato’s 
Timaeus 27c-d: 


We who are about to speak concerning the universe, how 
it came into being or even had no beginning of existence, 
unless we are absolutely out of our senses, must invoke gods 
and goddesses with a prayer for the power to say everything 
to their best satisfaction, and consequently to our own. Let 
this invocation suffice for the gods. But we must invoke 
also the help of our own group (70 juérepov) how you may 
learn most easily and I may best show what I have in mind 
concerning the subject at hand. 


Timaeus asks indulgence because the Cosmos is a 
theme beyond human powers of accurate portrayal. 
Aristides states that it is Rome which first proved that 
oratory cannot reach every goal. As for Rome (unlike 
the welkin) one cannot even see it properly, let alone 
describe it worthily. 

The connected dialogue Critias begins with a few pre- 
liminary remarks by Timaeus, who refers to the de- 
sirability of speaking words which are “in tune” 
(€upedq). In section 1 Aristides announces a vow that 
is “not out of tune,” a vow to make a public address. 
When Timaeus offers the floor to Critias, the latter 
begins : 

“Yes, Timaeus, I accept, but in seeking indulgence as 
one about to speak on great matters, I too make the 
request which you made at the beginning. I think myself 
even more entitled to get it (airod rvyeiv) and to get it 
in greater measure” (pet{ovos, the reading of the better 
manuscript A perhaps supported by peifoves, the read- 
ing of all manuscripts of the Roman Oration 2). 

Critias here refers to a request (Timaeus 29c-d) to 
remember that speaker and audience are only human 
and to be content with a merely probable account, be- 
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cause the subject is really beyond human powers of 
comprehension. Aristides takes up the word peifovos but 
gives it a new meaning, i.e. “ one who is, or thinks he 
is, more than human.” Aristides says that the audacity 
to undertake an oration that would do full justice to 
Rome belongs to one who thinks himself more than 
human. Timaeus had said that the audience must be 
content if he gave an account which, however far below 
the reality of the subject, was not inferior to the prob- 
able account given by any other human being. Aristides 
promises only to do the best he can, but he thinks that 
such an inspiring audience as the present might make 
a man “in tune” and able to speak zepi trav peLdver 7) 
Kat’ avrov. ; 

Critias, who is going to talk about man, goes on to 
ask the audience for the gift of extra indulgence because 
the subject is so familiar to everyone, that an audience is 
liable to be over critical. Aristides likewise reminds the 
audience that he is treating the most familiar subject. 
one that has been treated by everyone. Critias compares 
the audience’s more exacting attitude toward one who 
speaks on his familiar subject with the more exacting 
attitude toward a painting of the human body. Aristides 
compares the botch which most orators make when they 
approach a subject like the praise of Rome with the 
botch that a poor painter makes when he tries to paint a 
beautiful body. 

Even if some of these apparent similarities are illu- 
sory, the double petition and the comparison with the 
painting strongly suggest a direct influence from the 
Timaeus and the Critias, and, after all, the Timaeus was 
well known.*® 

The prelude, of course, contains elements which do 
not come, by any stretch of the imagination, from either 
the Timaeus or the Critias. One remark deserves special 
notice. When in section 3 Aristides asks the audience 
(= Rome) to inspire him, he expresses a hope that he 
will be able to report a meeting with men “able to 
inspire one, though he were speechless (unmusical) 
before.” An inspiration comes from a god, and the 
audience would surely recognize that in the original 
version Euripides had said, “ Eros teaches a man to be 
a poet, though he were speechless (unmusical) before.” 
This famous line from the most familiar of the trage- 
dians is cited by Agathon in the beautiful encomium of 
Eros in Plato’s Symposium 194e-197e. 

The purpose of every prelude is to announce the sub- 
ject and to capture the interest and good will of the 
audience, and the prelude of the Roman Oration fulfills 
the purpose most skillfully. Rome is the city, maxima 
rerum, aud with help from those present the orator will 
describe the true essence of Rome which the many can- 
not see. To sensitive ears, moreover, he announces by 
implication even the style in which he intends to exhibit 
his virtuosity. Some at least would have caught the 
echo of the Timaeus; probably all would have caught, 


°° For popular interest in the Timaeus see A. D. Nock, 
Coniectanea Neotestamentica 11: 171-173, 1947. 
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without yet understanding it, the reference to Eros and 
to poetry in the famous line of Euripides. The cultivated 
audience, whom his teacher Alexander, who was now 
employed in the imperial family, doubtless prepared for 
his reception, would have recognized that Aristides in- 
tended to deliver a great poetical speech in the grand 
style like those of Timaeus and Critias. Accordingly, 
his audience knew what to expect. Unlike modern 
scholars who unjustly complain of the Oration’s ob- 
scurity, the ancient audience would have been prepared 
by the prelude for poetic turns and a certain amount of 
deliberate ambiguity,°® which is quite different from 
unintelligibility. 


Il. THE ROMAN ORATION AS 
EVIDENCE 


For a careful collection of the opinions expressed by 
Aristides (in any oration) on conditions and institutions 
of his own time the reader is referred to C. A. De 
Leeuw, Aelius Aristides als Bron voor de Kennis van 
zijn Tijd, Amsterdam, Paris, 1939. This collection, 
however, does not really advance our understanding of 
the Roman Oration. 

The date of the Roman Oration depends on which 
chronology one accepts for the life of Aristides. He was 
born in A.D. 117 according to some modern scholars, 
in A.D. 129 according to others. Since I have nothing 
new to contribute on this point, I state my position in 
favor of the year 117 for the birth of Aristides. 

Aelius Aristides reports that the tenth year of his 
illness began at a time which Boulanger equates with 
December 152. Accordingly Aristides counts the years 


°° The writer has permission to cite W. B. Stanford, Am- 
biguity in Greek literature, 70-71, Oxford, Blackwell, 1939: “So 
the general tendency amongst those of a scientific cast of mind 
to regard ambiguity as a dangerous perversion of language is 
invalid for poetry. The reason lies in the fact that to the 
scientist language’s highest use is as a medium for precise and 
accurate statement of facts. But to the poet language is his 
material as well as his medium and is as useful to symbolize and 
to express his thoughts and feelings, and to move his readers, as 
to communicate facts. In other words it is the poet’s function 
to exploit all the possible psychological influences of words, 
often risking precision for vividness, while it is the scientist’s to 
restrict words to their flattest and most assured meanings, since 
to him language has only instrumental value as a medium of 
statement. The poet must partly abandon himself to the natural 
and often irrational properties of words. The scientist must 
cling to the logical. Ambiguity is an irrational natural property 
of words as most men use them. Hence it is absurd in consider- 
ing a poem to view all uses of ambiguity in it as an infection 
from the diabolical ingenuity of the Sophists or as a mere flaw 
in technique.” 

*See A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide 461-495: W. Schmid, 
Phil. Wochenschrift, 1-14, 1924; W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius 2: 
33-34, Prague, Calve, 1933, plus addendum in 1: 361,Prague, 
1936, where he accepts Groag’s identification of Glabrio as the 
homonymous legate of the proconsul of Asia in a.p. 150/1, as 
do also V. Chapot, Mélanges en hommage 4 la mémoire de Fr. 
Martroye, 84, Paris, Klincksieck, 1941, and David Magie, 
Roman rule in Asia Minor 2: 1587, Princeton Univ. Press, 1950. 
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of his illness from December a. pv. 143. In the Second 
Sacred Oration (XLVIII Keil 62) he tells us that the 
illness began on his trip to Rome, and therefore those 
who date the birth of Aristides in a.p. 117 place the 
Roman Oration in 144. The latter inference, however, 
seems incorrect. 

The trip out from Smyrna to Rome was made by land 
over the Via Egnatia and made very rapidly, in only 
twenty days. Aristides says that he started in mid- 
winter, but he also says that when they reached the 
Hebrus the ice had already broken up (XLVIII Keil 
60-62). Therefore, he must have traveled rather late in 
the winter. He was in Rome for the ludi Apollinares 
on the thirteenth of July, and on official invitation the 
young man composed a poem for the occasion (L Keil 
31). He returned by sea stopping at Patrae, and then 
leaving there on the very equinox to his great indigna- 
tion, and by the time he got home it was already winter. 
If my impression is correct, he cannot have left home 
much before the fifteenth of February and must have 
returned home at the very latest by the first of Decem- 
ber of the same year, whatever year it may have been. 
Then he went to Pergamum for treatment. If he 
reckoned the. years of his illness from December, it 
seems to me that he must have been counting the years 
of his regular treatment in Asia and not counting at all 
the period of his Roman trip. The proof of this lies in 
his own statement that during the first year of his illness 
he gave up all his work (L Keil 14), whereas despite 
his sorry condition he seems at Rome to have kept going 
to some extent. Accordingly, he was in Rome during 
the spring and summer of A.D. 143, the year in which 
his friend and former teacher, Herodes Atticus, was 
consul ordinarius and in a unique position to help him. 
Alexander of Cotyaeum, his benefactor and principal 
teacher, also was in Rome at this time (XXXII Keil 
39) with a position in the imperial household. 

Though the year may be a matter of dispute, there is 
no doubt about the season of his sojourn in the city of 
Rome. He was there for the celebration of the birthday 
of Rome on April 21. Ceremonies were held in the 
templum Urbis, the building of which had begun in a. p. 
121 and had been completed, it seems, in the first years 
of Antoninus Pius. This magnificent structure, dedi- 
cated jointly to Venus Felix and Genetrix and to Roma 
Aeterna,? symbolized the refoundation of Rome, the 
renovatio of the world, the saeculum aureum.* Aristides 

* Jean Gagé, Le “ Templum Urbis ” et les origines de l’idée de 
“ Renovatio,” Mélanges Franz Cumont, Annuaire de l'Institut 
de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves 4: 151-187, 1936. 
Gagé’s identification of the templum Urbis with the temple of 
Venus and Rome seems to me proved and is accepted by G. 
Lugli, Roma Antica, il centro monumentale, 239, Rome, Bardi, 
1946. 

® Besides Gagé, op. cit., see Paul L. Strack, Untersuchungen 
sur rémischen Reichsprigung des sweiten Jahrhunderts 2: 105- 
108 and 174-184, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1933, who treats the 


temple in his chapter on the saeculum aureum and the saeculum 
aureum in his chapter on the temple, because the motifs are so 
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in representing Rome implicitly as the cosmogonic Eros 
and Eros the Educator, gave perhaps a new meaning to 
the close connection between Rome and Venus Genetrix 
in the cult of the templum Urbis. The oration which 
culminates in a description of the renovated world’s 
present felicity in a Golden Age created by Rome, and 
which closes with a prayer for the eternal duration of 
the empire, celebrates the very saeculum aureum which 
Hadrian had inaugurated. 

It is not recorded where the Cration was delivered, 
but it must surely have been delivered in the Athe- 
naeum, the theatre of display which Hadrian had built 
for rhetorical and literary exhibitions by local teachers 
and students and by visiting artists and poets. The 
vague references to the Athenaeum, which was fre- 
quently visited by successive emperors and in which 
Didius Julianus convoked the Senate during a crisis, 
rather suggest to the writer that it was conveniently 
near the Palatine.* Could it have been part of the great 
peribolos of the templum Urbis? If so, there would 
have been a rare harmony between speech and setting. 
In either case, however; the Roman Oration of Aelius 
Aristides constitutes the greatest literary expression of 
what the Golden Age could mean to the world of 
Hadrian and the Antonines. 


WHAT CAN BE USED 


The first impression from the Roman Oration is the 
pride which the Roman audience was expected to feel in 
the condition of city life. Of course there were defects 
which Aristides fails to mention, but what he does say 
was not without foundation. Professor Rostovtzeff has 
shewn how brilliant city life really was in this period. 
Many old abuses, dangers, and hindrances had disap- 
peared, while the new dangers had not yet developed. 
Asia was prospering as never before. 

The second impression is the pride which the audience 
was expected to feel in the morale, discipline, effective- 
ness and disposition of the Roman Army. The subject 
leads Aristides into a long discussion which throws some 
light on the new method of recruitment. 

The Roman military plan after the reforms of the 
Hadrianic Period, in which the development toward 
local recruitment: culminated, appears to Aelius Aris- 
tides as dominated by a desire to spare the older com- 
munities of Roman citizens and to take advantage of 
the ambition of those who were not yet Roman citizens 
(74-75). He notes that Rome now recruited its army 


intimately connected. See also Untersuchungen 3: 68, 1937, 
where Strack points out that there is no real break between the 
religious policy of Hadrian and that of Antoninus Pius. Coins 
advertising the saeculum aureum bear legends like saccul(i) 
felicit(as) and tellus stabil(ita), i.e. the Oikoumené at rest. 
E. Manni, La legenda dell’ Eta dell’ Oro nella politica dei 
Cesari, Atene e Roma 40: 108-120, 1938, does not go down 
beyond Nero. See also H. Jeanmaire, La Sibylle et le retour de 
l’Age d’Or, Thése, Paris, 1939. 

“References in Plattner-Ashby, A topographical dictionary 
of ancient Rome, 56, Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. 
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from all its following, and this might include the non- 
municipal rural population which participated by send- 
ing recruits to the auxilia and to the numeri, although 
Aristides does not mention either the legions, or the 
auxilia, or the numeri. His main attention, however, is 
devoted to the élite corps recruited in the city states 
(poleis). Instead of “ cities” I use the phrase “ city 
states ” deliberately to avoid giving the impression that 
he meant young men from towns rather than young men 
from the country; on the contrary, the Romans pre- 
ferred those from the rural areas, of which even the city 
states chiefly consisted. The élite corps, then, is drawn 
from the poleis or municipia of the provinces ; Aristides 
is not interested in the, for us, important question 
whether they came from the urban or rural areas of 
these states, and he says nothing about that, even by 
implication. They served in the heavy-armed infantry. 
The auxilia too were heavy-armed infantry and had been 
recruited, as the legions now were being recruited, 
largely in the rural areas of city states, so that the, for 
us, important question remains whether the select re- 
cruits from the city states werit into the legions alone 
or into the legions and auxiliaries. Though Lacour- 
Gayet * and Mommsen ° inferred from section 75 that 
Aristides was thinking of legionaries, who after all were 
the traditional representatives of the genuinely Roman 
Army, the truth is that he nowhere draws a line between 
legionaries and auxiliaries, but in several cases he seems 
to be thinking of the legionaries rather than of the 
auxiliaries. They are now chosen on the basis of size 
and strength, and especially on the basis of their peculiar 
competence (77), probably a reference to the technical 
knowledge of craftsmen. They do not have to be Roman 
citizens beforehand and seldom are (75), but servile 
origin and infamia and apparently even lack of municipal 
citizenship are disqualifications (78). They have a long 
training period (77) and they live constantly under a 
stern discipline (87). They have wonderful opportuni- 
ties for promotion (85). The Romans do not take more 
volunteers from each city than each city can afford to 
lose (76). The offer of eventual Roman citizenship and 
of opportunity for promotion produced at this time 
more, even far more, volunteers than Rome actually 
needed (85-86). As Roman soldiers the recruits lost 
their normal parochialism and tended no longer to 
record their cities of origin in their names (75) ; thus 
the extent to which the cities contributed would not be 
reflected in our accidentally preserved epigraphical 
sources, and of course the citizen or peregrine status of 
the soldier before enlistment would not everywhere be 
indicated. 

Thirdly, the Roman Oration proclaims that the work- 
ing of a divine Mind may be detected in the way the 


°G. Lacour-Gayet, Antonin le Pieux et son temps, 100f., 
Paris, 1883. . ls 

®Th. Mommsen, Die Conscriptionsordnung der cémischen 
Kaiserzeit, Hermes 19: 63-64, 1884 (Gesammelte Schriften 6: 


78-80). 
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Roman imperial government functions. The good or- 
ganization of the civilized world under the Rome of the 
ideal Principate resembles the Order of the Universe. 
The emperor receives the greatest admiration. If Plato 
in the Laws placed a religious sanction behind the Greek 
city, Aristides places a religious sanction behind the 
institution of the Princeps as well as behind the tempo- 
rary incumbent. Therefore, the Roman Oration is im- 
portant evidence for the path along which a Platonic 
concept evolved into the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings. 

Fourthly, there are a few incidental references to real 
developments in the life of the time. Some of them are 
not of much help. Aristides is impressed by the de- 
velopment of the imperial correspondence, but his testi- 
mony on such a well known subject is of no particular 
value except as part of his attitude toward the admin- 
istration. Of greater interest are his comments upon the 
relationship of local magnates to their local compatriots 
(65), a subject to which Chapter V will be devoted. 

Fifthly, there are many reflections of the Roman Ora- 
tion in later works. The Roman Oration, which in some 
places reminded the writer of the speech of Agathon in 
Plato’s Symposium, may just possibly explain how it 
happens that Lucian, A Professor of Public Speaking, 
11, describes the successful rhetor as “an utterly deli- 
cate Sardanapalus, a Cinyras, a very Agathon, that 
charming writer of tragedies ” (Harmon’s translation). 
Meridier,’ who thought he found sarcastic: references 
to the Panathenaic Oration of Aelius Aristides in A 
Professor of Public Speaking, 18, supposed that Lucian 
had in mind, not just Pollux, but all the_professors of 
public speaking when he drew his caricature: Is not 
Lucian’s reference (11) to the “ king of words ” a refer- 
ence to Herodes Atticus in view of Philostratus, Vit. 
soph. 254 (=90 K), and thus an indication that he had 
more than Pollux in mind? Libanius wrote XI 137 with 
our section 85 in mind ; Dexippus (fr. 12 Jacoby) copies 
section 28 ; Rutilius develops similar ideas, etc. 

Certain ideas, moreover, or ideals of government and 
society are historically important, whether or not they 
correspond to the contemporary reality. Aristides repre- 
sents mankind as divided into beati and miseri. The 
beati are those who enjoy the ordinata vita et salus of 
the Roman Peace.’ The miseri are those who lived 
before the Roman Empire (106) and those who may be 
outside the Roman Empire (99) or are spiritually in- 
capable of enjoying the blessings they have (70). 

For Aristides the Roman Period differs from previous 
periods in its freedom from fear. Specifically, the men 


*L. Meridier, Revue de philologie 30: 208, 1906; cf. Boulanger, 
Aelius Aristide, 366. 

® Harold Fuchs, Augustin und die antike Friedensgedanke 
(Neue philologische Untersuchungen 3); 1926, has pointed to 
certain parallels between thoughts in St. Augustine’s City of 
God and thoughts in the Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides, but 
he does not mention the latter in his treatment of the beati and 
miseri on pp. 57-59. Fuchs does not suggest, nor do I, that St. 
Augustine borrowed from Aelius Aristides. 
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of the Roman World are free from the threat of attack 
by foreign enemies or bandits, and they are free from 
the danger of arbitrary government. By the military 
forces of the League they are protected against armed 
attack, and they are protected by a perfect constitution 
and by the rule of a just and uniform system of law 
against the tyranny of a despot or of an oligarchy or of 
a revolutionary mob. Aristides treats the subject from 
the standpoint of the classical pair of contrasts kosmos 


and hybris, i.e. order and violence, or discipline and . 


indiscipline.® The thought that the Roman Empire 
represents the establishment of order and discipline is 
so prominent in his mind that it appears repeatedly and 
that he casts his speech partly in the poetic mould of a 
cosmology. Freedom consists, not in license or local 
sovereignty, but in the absence of hybris. Sometimes 
the ancient antithesis kosmos-hybris appears in the way 
Solon treated it, as the antithesis of hybris and diké 
(justice). In Solon’s thought freedom and the mean 
were associated with political justice. Rome’s attain- 
ment of the perfect mean is illustrated in sections 9 
and 65. 

In other words, the beati are the liberi, and the liberi 
are the kosmioi. Justice in the rulers and discipline in 
the ruled are prerequisites for a cosmos. “It is im- 
possible to be good subjects if the rulers are bad rulers ” 
(23). There is no freedom outside the Roman Empire. 

In another way mankind is divided into cives Romani 
and the others. The majority of the non-Romans belong 
among the beati, because the division into Roman citi- 
zens and non-Romans is not along the lines of discipline 
and peace. Non-Romans of talent, courage, leadership, 
or of an ability to render a service (59-60) become Ro- 
mans. Promotion from a lower caste to a higher caste, 
from a lower grade to a higher grade, has been made 
possible, and Rome has introduced a sure hope that a 
man of virtue will find a reward (60 and 85). Aristides 
never directly mentions the contemporary institution of 
slavery and hardly notices the non-Hellenic, non-Italic 
peasant population ; with his mind fixed on the citizenry 
of towns in the empire, he claims idealistically that all 
men are now independent of each other and of equal 
standing before the law, and that the government rests 
on the consent of the governed (36 and 37). 

The leading historical idea is that the art of govern- 
ment was invented by Rome. No previous leadership 
ever produced true peace and true justice.*° The Orien- 
tal empires were embodiments of strife and injustice, 
while even Alexander merely overthrew the wicked 
rulers without living to establish peace and justice. This 
remained for Rome to do. Without the defects of the 
ancient Greek mentality, Rome has established the 
Greek, or rather Athenian, way of life, the civilized life 


(101). 








®°W. Vollgraff, L’oraison funébre de Gorgias, Leyden, Brill, 
1952, with rich collection of material. 

1° The word d:xacogbv7y itself has in section 107 assumed a legal 
tone which it ordinarily did not have for Plato. 
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Next, Aristides may certainly be used as evidence for 
much satisfaction with Roman rule, or specifically with 
government by the emperor and the provincial officials 
of his time, especially with the administration of justice. 
He could not have dilated so long on non-existent vir- 
tues and have expected thereby to win admiration from 
audience and readers. The rhetorical schools laid great 
stress on judgment about what to include and what to 
omit. 

The approval of the Greek upper and middle class— 
Aristides adds even the masses-—is very interesting, but 
even more interesting is the way in which the idea of 
Rome is made to fit into a traditional mould of inter- 
national organization, approved by Greeks. The ad- 
jective koinos, which means “ common,” “ shared,” 
“universal,” “ federal,” or “league,” recurs over and 
over again to define the character of the Roman world. 
It is worth while listing examples in the following 
sections : 


(7) The port of Rome, “where the commerce of all 
mankind has its common exchange and all the produce of 
the earth has its common market ” (70 kowdv dvOpmmwy éumo- 
prov Kal } Kown Tar év YH Pvopévwy dioiknors), 

(11) Rome “appears a kind of common emporium of 
the world ” (Kxow@ run ris yas épyaornplw). 

(60) ‘No one worthy of rule or trust remains an 
alien, but a civil community of the World has been estab- 
lished as a Free Republic under one, the best, ruler and 
teacher of order; and all come together as into a common 
civic center, in order to receive each man his due” (dAd4a 
Kabéornke Kown THs YHs Snuoxparia bd’ évl r@ aplorw dpxovTe Kal 
KoounTh, Kal mwavres womep els Kowny ayopav ouviac. Tevédpmevor THs 
dtias Exagro). 

(61) It is as if Rome “ had been appointed as common 
town” (derv xowdv) for the entire civilized world. 

(63) “ You have caused the word ‘Roman’ to be the 
label, not of membership in a city, but of some common 
nationality ” (yévous évoua Kowwod Tivos), 

(65) “ The constitution is a universal one” (Kowhy elvac 
thv mwodktrelav. Compare the use of the phrase mod:rela xowy 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus VIII 77, 2, to indicate the 
kind of league established by the Foedus Cassianum. 

(76) The cities consider that the men who were sent out 
to join the Roman Army belong to them too (ds xowvoits 
éauvTor), 

(78) The military recruits, who get potential Roman 
citizenship, are thus received into “the community of the 
ruling nation” (7d Kowdy radv apxdvTwr), 

(85) Recruiting in the cities and giving the recruits 
potential citizenship, you “ preserve the civilized world with 
these enfranchized aliens or denationalized citizens whom it 
shares with you” (rots xowois abris modiras Te kal gévos), 

(100) “It is you who have best proved the general 
assertion that Earth is mother of all and common father- 
land” (arpis xowh mavrwr), 

(102) ‘“ No need to write a guide book of the earth nor 
to enumerate the laws which each country uses. Rather you 
yourselves have become universal guides for all (draow 
mepinynrat Kkowol), . . . and you assigned common laws for 
all (vouous 5& Kowods Gmacr rdtavres) . . . and you made it 
possible to marry anywhere ” (ydpous re Kowvods worjoavres), 


From these examples and from a comparison of the 
method of implication which Aristides uses throughout 
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the oration," it is fair to say that Aristides considers the 
Roman Empire not only the fifth World Empire but 
simultaneously a league in the best tradition of the 
Greek leagues.12 The above cited references from sec- 
tions 7 and 11 strike the note, and the implication be- 
comes clear in the above cited references from sections 
60, 61, 63, 76, 78, and 85. The latter may be rein- 


terpreted almost as follows: 


(60) The Roman Empire is a World League based on 
democratic equality with an impartial court of law over and 
above that of the constituent cities. 

(61) The city of Rome is the League capital. 

(63) The word “Roman” implies League Citizenship 
in an organization such as the Achaean League. (Of 
course Isocrates meant something else.) 

(65) The constitution is that of a League. 

(76) The individual city looks on local volunteers as her 
contingent in the Federal Army. 

(78) Volunteers accepted for the Roman Army receive 
League citizenship. 

(85) The Roman Army is a Federal Army made up of 
contingents from the cities. 

(100) Rome, the communis patria, is a League ‘which 
embraces a wider fatherland. 

(102) There is a system of federal law which assures 
the privileges of commercium and inviolability while travel- 
ing to all within the territory of the League (cf. section 
100) and the privilege of conubium to all those with League 
citizenship. (However, this more strongly suggests the 
ideal of universal law: cf. Cicero, De re pub. III 11 [18]). 


Now there were two reputable types of Greek leagues 
for inclusion of more than one ethnic group. There was 
the Achaean League so highly praised by the Arcadian 
Polybius as a common republic based on democratic 
equality, and there was the league which combined the 
hegemony of one paramount polis with the freedom of 
all, a type of union which proved itself during the Per- 


** Compare Chapter I, “ The Roman Oration as Literature.” 

** For a general discussion and reference to older literature see 
G. Busolt and H. Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde 2: 1395- 
1575, Munich, Beck, 1926. A few more recent studies may be 
cited. W. Kolbe, Das griechische Bundesbiirgerrecht der hel- 
lenistischen Zeit, ZSS, 49: 129-154, 1929, with further discussion 
by K. Latte, Gnomon 7: 124-127, 1931. On the Peloponnesian 
League, J. A. O. Larsen, C/. Phil. 27: 136-150, 1932; 28: 257- 
276, 1933; and 29: 1-19, 1934. On the first and second Athenian 
Confederacies, J. A. O. Larsen, The constitution and original 
purpose of the Delian League, Harvard Studies Class. Phil. 51: 
175-213, 1941; and S. Accame, La Lega Ateniese del Secolo IV 
a. C. (Studi Pubblicati dal R. Istituto di Storia Antica 2) Rome, 
1941. On the Achaean League, which is important to us here 
because of the use Aristides obviously made of Polybius, see A. 
Aymard, Les Assemblées de la confédération achaienne, ( Bibli- 
othéque des Universités du Midi 21), Bordeaux, Feret et fils, 
1938. On the Pylaeo-Delphic Amphictyony, see G. Daux, 
Delphes au Il¢ et au I siécle, Paris, de Boccard, 1936, and R. 
Flaceliére, Les Aitoliens & Delphes, (Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome 143) Paris, 1937. In general 
see also V. Martin, La vie internationale dans la Gréce des cités 
(VIe-IV® s. av. J.-C.), (Geneva, Publications de l'Institut Uni- 
versitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales 21), Paris, 1940, and 
J. A. O. Larsen, Representation and Democracy in Hellenistic 
Federalism, Cl. Phil., 40: 65-97, 1945. 
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sian menace. The Achaean League had a common as 
well as a local citizenship, and an administration in 
which (with some automatic qualification) the citizen 
of any constituent polis might hold office. The Romans, 
while not withholding their citizenship as the Athenians 
and Spartans had done, did not give it to almost every- 
body like citizenship in the Achaean League, but they 
did give it with a free hand, it seemed, to superior 
people everywhere, so that a superior man from any city 
could rise to the highest position in the imperial ad- 
ministration. Shortly after his accession Hadrian had 
publicized impressively the international character of the 
Roman civil and military administration when he dis- 
patched to Asia the body of C. Julius Quadratus Bassus 
with military escort and triumphal honors.’* It is no 
longer necessary to dwell on the number and importance 
of the Greeks among Roman senators and knights. Of 
course the Achaean League had never achieved sufficient 
growth to rate comparison with Rome, but what the 
League had represented was indeed memorable. With- 
out mentioning the Achaean League Aristides indicates 
that on a much greater scale Rome has the same success, 
shows the same fairness, and, in respect to citizenship, 
displays more discretion. Thus in section 60 the truly 
universal republic based on equality appears at last as 
that of the contemporary Roman citizen body. 

However, reared as they were on the literature of 
Classical Greece, educated Greeks of the second century 
after Christ thought far more of an ideal league of free 
cities under the hegemony of one polis, and it is particu- 
larly in this perspective that Aristides, with deliberate 
reminders of Isocrates, would place the international 
organization created by Rome. Besides, as far back as 
the Roman record went, Rome had always appeared as 
the hégemdén of some kind of league, and Greek cities 
which were not civitates liberae but under the control 
of Roman magistrates nevertheless appear as “ allies ” 
in the Greek text of the senatus consultum of 4 B.c. in 
SEG IX 8 from Cyrene. Rome, at one time, had looked 
like a tyrant city, but structurally the Roman Empire 
had never looked like Persia. 

In section 56 where the Athenian Empire is con- 
trasted so unfavorably with the Roman Empire, the 
Athenian hegemony is condemned because it was not a 
true league. Two comments full of irony are: 


“ But that leagued together in revolt, (the subject allies) 
would all be securely free,” xowf 8 dravres droordvres édeb- 
Oepor Eoovrat. 


(The Athenians) “ introduced a universal defection as a 
result of their activity,” of 5€ xowhy dwooracw €& dv exparrov 
elonyouvrTo. 

The universal defection within the Athenian Empire is 
the sad counterpart of the universal republic based on 
democratic equality. The Athenian hegemony was the 
obstacle to freedom; the Lacedaemonian hegemony ap- 


‘SA. Stein, Die Reichsbeamten von Daszien (Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, Ser. I, 12) 11-14, 1944. 
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pears in section 48 as even more of an obstacle to free- 
dom ; the Theban power appears in section 50 as among 
Greek hegemonies the most unsatisfactory. 

Section 90 shows that Aristides still conceived the 
true state in the classic form of a city state,‘* and the 
Roman Empire was for him an international organiza- 
tion under the aegis of a benefactor represented by one 
paramount city, Rome, which supplied a reinforcement 
to freedom, law and order in the other states. Therefore 
Rome was not only another world empire but at the 
same time a true state, because for Greeks the previous 
world empires were not true states. Rome was not only 
a true state but a benefactor who organized the entire 
Greek World as Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and those 
Macedonians who were merely called kings had failed 
to do. Abortive attempts to unite the Greek World 
without the hegemony of one paramount power were not 
worth the attention of Aristides. The great glory of 
Rome was that she at lasc had supplied the indispensable 
right leadership for a league of cities and at the same 
time had established freedom on a firm foundation. Ex- 
cept for the important element of the extension of citi- 
zenship on a selective basis, a whole world organized 
under a leader with a double position as paternal but 
absolute ruler of the non-Hellenized peoples and as 
hégem6n of a league of free cities was the ideal inter- 
national community of Isocrates, Letter to Philip. In 
the field of political thought the Letter to Philip was one 
of the most influential works of the fourth century B. c.,’* 
and a verbal echo of it, not previously recognized, occurs 
in section 26. Part of the idea was adopted by Alex- 
ander the Great. The idea was revived and reworked by 
Panaetius and others, who substituted the Roman Re- 
public for the Philip of Isocrates, but the idea, already 
widely held beforehand, was implied more effectively for 
the Roman Princeps by Plutarch in a late work of his, 
the Life of Pericles. Plutarch was the most influential 
writer of his time. He became a Roman citizen in the 
Flavian Period and a Roman knight at the same time 
or shortly afterwards. Under Trajan he received (as 
Quintilian under Domitian) the ornamenta consularia, 
and all Roman officials in the neighborhood were ad- 
vised to consult with him. Hadrian, who gave him an 
official position as procurator in A. D. 119,*® had a great 





'* Matthias Gelzer, Gibt es eine klassische Form in der poli- 
tischen Entwicklung? in Das Problem des Klassischen und die 
Antike, ed. W. Jaeger, 99-108, Leipzig-Berlin, Teubner, 1931; 
Mason Hammond, City-state and world state, Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1951. 

‘SE. Skard, Zwei religids-politische Begriffe: Euergetes— 
Concordia, Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo, Hist.-Filos. Klasse, No. 2, 1931. The Letter 
to Philip provides the most genuine and important case where 
Aristides borrowed from Isocrates, and yet it is omitted from 
the unacceptable list compiled by J. Mesk, Der Aufbau der 
XXVI. Rede des Aelius Aristides, 20, Vienna, Progr. Franz- 
Joseph-Realgymn., 1909. 

*© The date is given by Eusebius, Chron., under year 2135 ab 
Abraham. The information is somewhat misunderstood by Latte 


apud K. Ziegler, Plutarchos vom Chaironeia, advance reprint 
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respect for Plutarch’s opinion. Plutarch, I strongly 
suspect, had more real influence on Hadrian than 
Plotinus ever had on Gallienus. 

Pericles had been a controversial character. Plato 
denied that he was a true statesman, but Thucydides 
had declared the incomparable superiority of Pericles to 
all other Athenian leaders. The figure of the great zpo- 
atarns Tod Sypov, with whom all democratic leaders might 
be compared, was capable of growing into a mythical 
prototype of the good Princeps in the latter’s role as 
Champion of the People. Now Plutarch added his 
weighty opinion to that of other admirers of Pericles, 
but in proving the greatness of Pericles he laid stress on 
a point which Thucydides does not even mention. 
Whether Plutarch’s interpretation was right and even 
whether the elsewhere unconfirmed information itself 
was true are problems that do not concern us. Plutarch, 
Pericles 17, says that Pericles ‘‘ proposed a decree to 
summon all the Greeks in what part soever, whether of 
Europe or Asia, every city little as well as great, to 
send their deputies to Athens to a general assembly ” 
(cis ovAAoyov), and after some account Plutarch con- 
cludes, “* Nothing was effected, nor did the cities meet 
by their deputies, as was desired, the Lacedaemonians, 
as it is said, crossing the design underhand, and the 
attempt being disappointed and baffled first in Pelopon- 
nesus. I thought fit, however, to introduce the mention 
of it, to show the spirit (dpovnya) of the man and the 
greatness of his thoughts ” 17 (peyaAodpoovvny ). 

In a.p. 132 Hadrian established the Panhellenion at 
Athens and he continued to take the keenest interest in 
the league’s development.'® For the Hellenic world it 
signified a return to the great ideals of the period during 
and just after the Persian Wars. The Greeks took the 
Panhellenion very seriously, how seriously may be 
gauged by the Athenian inscription 7G II? 1091 and 
especially by the new inscription from Cyrene,'® in 


from the RE, col. 23, Stuttgart, Druckenmiiller, 1949. The 
reader is advised rather to consult E. Groag, Die Reichsbeamten 
von Achaia bis auf Diokletian (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, Schriften der Balkankommission, Antiquarische Abt. 
9) col. 145-147, 1939. 

*7 Dryden’s translation revised by A. H. Clough. 

*® For the Panhellenion see above all M. N. Tod, Greek 
inscriptions of Macedonia, JHS 42: 167-180, 1922. For addi- 
tional material J. H. Oliver, New evidence on the Attic Panhel- 
lenion, Hesperia 20: 31-33, 1951. Georges Daux reminds me 
also of BCH, 40-41, 1947-8. J. A. O. Larsen, Cyrene and the 
Panhellenion, Cl. Phil. 47: 7-16, 1951. 

*° P. M. Fraser, Hadrian and Cyrene, JRS 40: 77-87, 1950; 
J. H. Oliver, Hesperia 20: 32-33, 1951 (N. Lewis proposed to 
me in a letter the very convincing restoration tiv mpo[Kemérvny 
. . . for the lacuna which I left in line 8). J. A. O. Larsen, 
op. cit. 

In Hesperia I interpreted the reference to Achaeus and Dorus 
in the informatory brief attached to Hadrian’s letter as an indi- 
cation that the Cyrenaeans claimed membership on the grounds 
that they were genuine Greeks. In the epistle of JG II* 1091 the 
Magnesians sought to identify themselves as closely as possible 
with the Ionians, Dorians, and Aeolians. The form in which 
the Cyrenaeans. made their claim was probably due to Cyrenaean 
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which efforts are made by Magnesia on the Maeander 
and by Cyrene respectively to establish their claims to 
membership. 

It is possible to read into the Roman Oration of A. D. 
143 something of the exhilaration felt by the Greek cities 
eleven years earlier upon the establishment of the Pan- 
hellenion and upon the announcement of its program 
and of the aspirations of that basileus euergetes and 
citizen of Athens, the emperor Hadrian, restitutor 
libertatis. While Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius 
may have been equally interested in the promotion of 
Hellenism and in the revival of municipal life, they were 
less under the influence of ideas which appealed to 
Plutarch and Hadrian, and while they did not actually 
discourage the Panhellenion, they may not have em- 
phasized like Hadrian the historical mission of Rome 
as the hegemony of a league of cities. But whatever 
difference of tone may have sounded later would not yet 
have been discernible. The above cited epistle of the 
Magnesians dates from the reign of Antoninus Pius. 


WHAT CANNOT BE USED 


The Roman Oration is rhetorical literature and 
abounds in rhetorical adornments. The orator is not 
seeking to win his way through to the truth, and he 
frequently indulges in casual exaggeration. 

Furthermore, Aristides, who is first and foremost a 
lover of literature, stands under the influence of literary 
models, and the student must be on his guard against 
the orator’s tendency to reflect his past reading rather 
than contemporary reality. His mind is so full of the 
slogans and fashions of the fourth century B.c. that he 


cannot be treated entirely as a witness from the second. 


century after Christ. When for example he speaks about 
démokratia, some allowance must always be made for 
the ancient theories with which the word is loaded. 

Since the Roman Oration is also a prose poem with 
many precise and adapted citations from the poets, one 
must be careful in drawing upon the oration for lin- 
guistic parallels. For example, Aristides adapts the 
Homeric phrase peydAws peyadworti as peyddAa peyadwori 
in section 11 and as peydAo peyddws in section 63. One 
cannot justify a restoration in an edict of Caracalla by 
referring to Aristides’ use of the word peydAws here, as 
unfortunately Schonbauer does (ZSS 51: 300, 1931). 
Aristides did serve as a model in the rhetorical schools, 
but his language, of course, was in every respect far 
removed from the ordinary language of his contempo- 
raries. 

Then the word-play so prominent in this oration leads 
the orator into some very uncommon or downright un- 


rhetors, but the similarity of emphasis on the ancient grouping 
suggests that the charter of the Panhellenion called for proof 
that the city was either Dorian, Aeolian, or Ionian. Thus it 
happened that in praising a Greek city an orator had, according 
to the rhetor Menander I (p. 354 Spengel = Bursian, 54), to 
show that it belonged to one of these three groups. 
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natural uses of words; and the student who cites the 
Oration for parallels must never forget that Aristides 
does not limit himself to the instrumental value of words. 

Likewise, the images with which Aristides operates 
must always be kept in mind. One could easily mis- 
understand and give the wrong emphasis to an isolated 
phrase from a passage in which, for example, Aristides 
is working out by implications a parallel with the Good 
or Bad World-Soul. What may be one such misinter- 
pretation engages our attention in the commentary to 
section 33. 

Furthermore, the historical and political judgments of 
Aristides are very superficial. They may represent the 
opinions of many contemporaries, but they should not 
be treated as those of a shrewd observer. Above all, 
Aristides, who was a rich man with property rights 
protected by Roman law, should not be cited as an 
average provincial or even an average Greek. The Ro- 
man Oration, it seems to me, cannot be used to explain 
Lucian’s Nigrinus, which is concerned with the theme 
of the spiritual life in the contemporary city of Athens 
versus the coarse materialism of the contemporary city 
of Rome. The Nigrinus has no point of contact with the 
poetical oration of Aristides.*° There are no verbal 
echoes, and the main ideas show no contrast. 

L. A. Stella, Jn Gloria di Roma, Orazione di Elio 
Aristide, 37-40, insists that a great division which Aris- 
tides allegedly makes into the rulers and the ruled is 
really the division into the honestiores and humiliores. 
Now the latter were two classes who from the time of 
Antoninus Pius begin to appear in legal writings,”* but 
it seems to the writer that Aristides in sections 31 and 
39 denies the very existence of any such division. Ad- 
mittedly he must have known that a distinction was 
often made in practice, but Aristides did not think that 
the Roman Law recognized any such distinction. It had 
probably not yet been written into law, or if customary 
privileges of honestiores were already becoming rights, 
the constitutions had not yet reached the ears of Aris- 
tides. The division into rulers and ruled is not a class 
division but a division of individuals into those with and 
without recognized ability to perform a service for the 
state. 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN 
ARISTIDES 


TACITUS AND 


It is interesting to compare Tacitus and Aristides in 
their points of -view and in their reactions to policies of 


*°The theory that the Nigrinus is a reply to the Roman 
Oration has recently been revived by A. Peretti, Luciano, un 
intelletuale greco contro Roma 80, Florence, Nuova Italia, 1946, 
but see the excellent review by A. Momigliano, Rivista Storica 
Italiana 60: 430-432, 1948. See also V. Fumarola, Conversione 
e satira antiromana nel Nigrino di Luciano, La Parola del 
Passato 18: 182-207, 1951. 

*1 G. Cardascia, L’apparition dans le droit des classes d’honesti- 
ores et d’humiliores, Revue historique de droit francais et 
étranger, 4° série, 28: 305-337 and 461-485, 1950. 
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the Roman government.”* Tacitus apparently, as Ronald 
Syme argues, came from Narbonnese Gaul, but his 
blood and family traditions were presumably Italian. 
Many of the Italian families who resided along the 
western shores of the Mediterranean and practically all 
the Italian families who resided in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean were more or less Hellenized in their political 
outlook, but the reaction of Tacitus to the Greek and 
Celtic environment was an exaggeration of his Italian- 
ism. He despised the Greeks,?* and the way in which 
Greeks were raised to senatorial rank by Trajan and 
Hadrian must have shocked him profoundly and made 
him feel that the Senate would never have the confi- 
dence which men of a common origin have in each other 
and would never recover the moral strength to play the 
preponderant role which seemed to him proper. Actually 
Trajan and his immediate successors were very careful 
to keep the Senate half Italian,** and even the “ Orien- 
tal’ senators usually had some Italian ancestors,”* but 
Trajan and Hadrian did not have his view of the 
Senate’s proper role in the government. Tacitus wanted 
the Roman Empire to be ruled by the Roman Senate, 
and he wanted the Roman Senate to be enrolled from 
men whose families not only had social standing but 
kept the old Italian traditions alive and who exemplified 
not only intelligence but the moral virtues which had 
created the greatness of Rome. In ethnic terms he really 
wanted the Senate to be enrolled from Italians both of 
Italy and. of the provinces where the old Italian sim- 
plicity was often better preserved. 

Aristides, who of course rated the Greeks most highly 
and had no feeling that the privileges of the great sena- 
torial families were sacred, found the protection by the 
emperor a blessing and admired enthusiastically the 
opportunities for promotion of good men from all over. 
To him as to most Greeks the record of senatorial gov- 
ernment probably seemed hard to defend; it was the 
emperor who had raised the quality of Roman govern- 
ment to unparalleled heights, and even under the bad 
emperors Roman provincial government never declined 
to what it had been under the Republic. The Senate like 
the Ordo Equester was a body of potential assistants 
or partners of the emperor (section 107); Aristides 
revered the Senate precisely because of those able men 
from the East whom he had seen adlected or promoted. 
It appeared to him a true aristocracy of selected men 


*? Tacitus has been denounced for his political views by Joseph 
Vogt, Tacitus als Politiker, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1924, and 
extolled by Ettore Paratore, Tacito, Milan, Cisalpino, 1951. 
Once for all the writer cites these stimulating discussions. 

*° B. Hardinghaus, Tacitus und das Griechentum, 55-66, Miin- 
ster Diss., Emsdetten, 1932. 

“4 P. Lambrechts, La composition du sénat romain de Il’acces- 
sion au trone d’Hadrien a la mort de Commode (Rijksuniversi- 
teit te Gent, Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit van de 
Wijsbegeerte en Letteren 79) 183-201, 1936. 

*° On the antecedents of Herodes Atticus, for example, see J. 
H. Oliver, The Athenian expounders, 91-97, Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1950. 
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who had personally earned the right to be appointed to 
high office (section 90) by their cooperation and disci- 
pline (sections 31-32) as well as by their talents (sec- 
tions 65 and 74). The generosity of the new Roman 
spirit won his admiration and allegiance; it made him 
feel that he belonged in the Roman frame and had 
inestimable benefits from Rome. 


When Tacitus wrote the Histories, the principate 
seemed unfortunately necessary but reconcilable with 
senatorial freedom of action. The emperor should act 
as a kind of executive officer for the Senate and should 
appoint his own successor by adoption outside his own 
family in accordance with the wishes of the Senate. But 
by the time he came to write the Annals, Tacitus had 
concluded that the principate by its very nature was a 
tyrannical institution and could never be reconciled with 
senatorial freedom of action. 

Aristides had no interest in senatorial freedom of 
action. The principate he considered an essentially 
democratic institution like the Spartan ephorate and 
aristocratic like that of the early prytanis. Though it 
was also monarchical, it was not tyrannical per se 
(section 90), but came close to the philosophical ideal 
of kingship. The emperor supplied a necessary element 
of leadership. In the hands of a man like Antoninus 
Pius the virtue of the principate seemed to Aristides 
manifest (section 90 and 107). Aristides did not foresee 
that the principate would eventually become more and 
more despotic. 

One of the most remarkable changes in the time of 
Augustus was, as Wickert has emphasized,?* the growth 
of a feeling, which continued to spread, that the emperor 
embodied the state. Tacitus repeatedly contrasts the 
res publica under the emperors with the pre-Augustan 
libera res publica; and in the Germania 37, enumerating 
the disasters which the Germans inflicted upon the res 
publica Romanorum, he distinguishes between the old 
res publica, which he calls the populus Romanus, and 
the new res publica, which he calls “ Caesar.” The old 
res publica hardly had the mixed constitution which 
dreamers assigned to it and which actually never can 
exist, but it was something great and majestic which 
lives on as a glorious memory in a mean age. For 
Tacitus the new republic is a prostrate (adflicta) or in- 
significant (nulla) res publica.2” In his last work, the 
Annals, the indignation of Tacitus has reached a new 
intensity, he concentrates all his power on the irony of 
recent Roman history, and he lays bare the whole lie 
in the fiction that the emperor as an institution repre- 
sents the true interests of all segments and so embodies 
the state. In such an office even a man of some con- 





*°L. Wickert, Der Prinzipat und die Freiheit, Symbola 
Coloniensia Iosepho Kroll . . . oblata, 111-141, Cologne, Pick, 
1949, particularly 128. 

°7 On the res publica in the works of Tacitus see also Hans 
Drexler, Tacitus: Grundziige einer politischen Pathologie, 11-45, 
Frankfurt am Main, Diesterweg, 1939. 
















































science and ability like Tiberius inevitably throws off 
his inhibitions and becomes in the end a pure tyrant who 
represents nothing but himself. 

Aelius Aristides of course knew the record of the old 
(so-called libera) res publica. To most Greeks it ap- 
peared just another tyrant city, and the less said about 
it the better. Aristides emphasizes the wonderful trans- 
formation under the emperors. The old res publica 
Romanorum, the tyrannical character of which he does 
not mention, has now become something new in the 
history of the world, the libera res publica of all man- 
kind (section 60). Men from all the world enter its 
citizenship. Not all men have the honor of citizenship, 
but all have a secure position within its frame. The 
emperor really does represent the interests of all seg- 
ments and so embodies the state. Thus, that ideal state 
with the mixed constitution has through the ingenious 
and unprecedented institution of the emperor at last and 
unexpectedly found its realization. 

Tacitus, writing before the military reforms of 
Hadrian, was profoundly concerned with the problem of 
keeping the Roman armies under strict control. Tacitus 
dreaded a recrudescence of insubordination and a re- 
currence of the civil wars of a. p. 69. Aristides, writing 
after the reforms of Hadrian, speaks as if there were no 
danger of insubordination, and he of course does not 
foresee anything like the clash of Roman armies in the 
time of Septimius Severus. 

Tacitus was oppressed by the strength and numbers of 
the Germans. He knew that Domitian had not settled 
the German problem,** and he foresaw that Rome would 
suffer grievously from the barbarians. He wanted, 
moreover, an aggressive policy toward the barbarians. 
Aristides does not attach importance to a barbarian 
threat (section 70), he clearly never foresaw anything 
like the impending troubles of the next reign, and he 
preferred a conciliatory policy (section 22). 

However, it is not for his realization of the problems 
of the period that Aristides should be read but for his 
serene picture of certain undeniable blessings to which 
Tacitus, though he may well have seen them, devotes no 
attention. Tacitus is concerned with what is wrong; 
Aristides with less penetration but with more receptive- 
ness looks at what is or seems to him right in the world. 
We need both views. 


THE RELATION TO POLYBIUS 


The eminence of Polybius lay “ in his intuition of the 
moral, political and military superiority of ’’ Rome “ and 
of the ineluctability of Roman rule over the world.” He 
had no sympathy with the Hellenistic kingdoms, and 
he saw that the free Greek world was breaking up. In 
the break-up of the Greek world from the political, 
social, and religious standpoint Polybius identified the 

m H. Nesselhauf, Tacitus und Domitian, Hermes 80: 222-245, 
1952. 
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prime foundation of the Roman intervention.*® And 
though at the end of his life it seemed unlikely to be 
realized, an ideal was not entirely absent, an ideal of a 
limited Greek freedom under Roman protection. The 
speech of the Rhodian ambassadors, who in Polybius 
XXI 23 call the freeing of Greece the most glorious 
work of Rome, is in this respect very important. 

Aelius Aristides derives his picture of the historical 
achievement of Rome as the protector of Greek freedom 
and as the restorer of municipal, social, and religious 
life, directly, from Polybius, whom he had probably read 
or reread quite recently. Immediate use of Polybius is 
clear not only in the choice of the Roman constitution 
and the Roman army as subjects for special treatment 
but in the verbal echoes in sections 77 and 90 from the 
Polybian description of the mixed constitution and from 
the aforementioned speech of the Rhodian ambassadors. 
There are several less obvious verbal echoes or correc- 
tions of Polybius; and as Polybius tried to ward off 
from himself the charge of an unpatriotic behavior by 
attacking that of Theopompus,*® so Aristides in section 
51 draws a distinction between his own behavior and 
that of the amazing author of the Three-headed Crea- 
ture, a bitter attack on Athens, Sparta, and Thebes 
which appeared under the name of Theopompus and 
which indeed may have influenced certain ideas common 
to Polybius and Aristides (see the commentary on sec- 
tions 45, 50, and 51). Finally, Aristides has learned to 
look at the Roman Empire somewhat in the way Po- 
lybius regarded the Achaean League, as a wider father- 
land and démokratia. 

Unlike Polybius, Aristides is never on the defensive 
in his admiration of Rome, and he repudiates the Polyb- 
ian expectation of the eventual decay of the Roman 
government.*! 


SPECIAL RESEARCH BY THE ORATOR FOR 
THE ROMAN ORATION 


Aelius Aristides had a passionate devotion to litera- 
ture, not only to the great masters of verse and prose 
from the Early and Classical Periods but to lesser 
figures like Aeschines Socraticus. Then he knew well 


*° M. Gigante, La crisi di Polibio, La Parola del Passato 16: 
50, 1951. 

*’ Polybius VIII 11. See M. Gigante, La Parola del Passato 
16: 36-41, 1951. 

** About the struggle between ideas of decline and progress, 
exhaustion and renovation, in antiquity W. Rehm, Der Unter- 
gang Roms im abendlindischen Denken, (Das Erbe der Alten, 
Zweite Reihe 18) Ch. II, 1930, gives a brief sketch without 
mention of Aelius Aristides and without treatment of municipal 
and imperial efforts to revive the ancient cult practices and so 
avert a decline. In addition to the literatute cited by Rehm see 
that cited by W. Hartke, Rdmische Kinderkaiser, 388-402, Ber- 
lin, Akademie-Verlag, 1951, and by Jean Gagé, Le “ Templum 
Urbis ” et les origines de l’idée de “ Renovatio,” Mélanges Franz 
Cumont, Annuaire de I’Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orien- 
tales et Slaves 4: 151-187, 1936. 
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the works of Plutarch and the oratorical literature of 
the recent past. From the three or more references to 
Thucydides one need not infer a fresh consultation by 
Aristides, who was too much a man of literary culture 
for purely literary reminiscences to be significant in this 
respect. It is quite possible that he composed the entire 
Roman Oration without once again opening a roll of 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Isocrates, Aeschines Socraticus, 
or even Plato. 

Polybius is quite different. Love of literature would 
never have led Aristides to an author whose style was 
so repellent, unless he consulted the Histories for factual 
material. In other words, the reading of Polybius was 
surely part of his research into the subject of Rome. 
Quite possibly, though somewhat dated, it was the only 
work he consulted for a characterization of Rome and 
the Romans, because he could have composed the sec- 
tions on the contemporary recruiting methods and on 
the frontier defences from his own general knowledge. 
It cannot be argued from sections 30 and 75 that he used 
also Posidonius, though of course it is quite possible. 

It is clear likewise that he made some researches into 
would-be factual material for the routine comparisons, 
for that with the Persian Empire in particular. The 
striking deviations from Herodotus (despite verbal 
echoes) and the equally striking agreement with Di- 
odorus (without verbal echoes) show that he very re- 
cently had applied himself to another historian who 
could have been the source of Diodorus, namely Ctesias. 
For sections 16-20, therefore, Aristides most probably 
found his ammunition in Ctesias, whose influence can 
perhaps still be traced in the form of the name Oebaras 
(18). There are other traces perhaps in sections 28-29, 
36, and 82, and particularly in sections 79 and 86, as 
will be noted in the commentary. Cumulatively, there- 
fore, the evidence for recent study of Ctesias becomes 
strong. For the adverse criticism of Athens, Sparta, 
and Thebes, he may well have consulted (as C. Muel- 
ler ** conjectured) the attack on Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes in that work called The Three-Headed Creature 
which Anaximenes of Lampsacus published under the 
name of Theopompus and which Aristides actually men- 


°° Cf. Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. I1 C p. 110. Harold Fuchs, Zur 
Verherrlichung Roms und der Romer in dem Gedichte des 
Rutilius Namatianus, Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde 42: 37-58, 1943, argues that among extant 
authors only Dionysius of Halicarnassus II 17, 1-2 and Tacitus, 
Ann. XI 24 (speech of Claudius, a Tacitean departure from 
inscribed version) attribute the downfall of Athens and Sparta 
to their failure to extend their citizenship. In note 15 Fuchs 
points out that Aristides in a penetrating analysis of the failure 
of Athens and Sparta does not mention this among their short- 
comings. Whereas he thinks that Dionysius and Tacitus were 
following a Greek source of the late Republic, Fuchs correctly 
implies that Aristides was following a different source. In the 


fourth century when Anaximenes of Lampsacus excoriated the 
three heads of Greece, the wide extension of citizenship was not 
yet a practical policy, and their narrowness in this respect would 
probably not yet have impressed a Greek critic as a defect in 
their rule. 
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tions in section 51. Sometime at any rate, and perhaps 
in preparing the Roman Oration, Aristides seems to 
have consulted the source of Trogus on the Diadochs,** 
or a refutation of it. A reflection of this a appears 
in sections 27 and 36. 


Ill. TRANSLATION OF THE ROMAN 


ORATION 


Numbers in bold-face type refer to sections in the edition 
of Bruno Keil, who skipped the number 35. A _ revised 
Greek text may be found in the Appendix. 

A reader unfamiliar with Greek must bear in mind that 
basileus meant in ordinary parlance “ king” or “ emperor,” 
and in the political theory of Plato and others, “ ideal states- 
man.” The word hégemdén has been rendered as “ leader ” 
or sometimes as “ princeps,” the usual Latin word for em- 
peror which disguises the emperor’s position as a monarch 
and suggests a leadership based on universal recognition 
of worth and ability. 


1. It is a time-honored custom of travellers setting 
forth by land or sea to make a prayer pledging the 
performance of some vow—whatever they have in 
mind—on safe arrival at their destination. I recall a 
poet who playfully parodied the custom by pledging “a 
grain of incense—with gilded horns!” As for me the 
vow that I made as I journeyed hither was not of the 
usual stupid and irrelevant kind, nor one unrelated to 
the art of my profession: merely that if I came through 
safely I would salute your city with a public address. 


2. But since it was quite impossible to pledge words 
commensurate with your city, it became evident that I 
had need of a second prayer. It is perhaps really pre- 
sumptuous to dare undertake an oration to equal such 
majesty in a city. However, I have promised to address 
you, and I can speak only as I can. Yet even so it may 
not be unacceptable, for I could name others too who 
hold that if they do the very best they can, it will seem 
good enough even to the gods. 


3. But, sirs, you who are at home in the great city, 
if you share the hope that I prove not false to my vow, 
join your prayers to mine for the success of my bold- 
ness. Suffer me to say at once, before I come to the 
praise of your city, that here I found men—in a phrase 
of Euripides—“ able to inspire one, though he were 
speechless before, to eloquence and skill,” to discourse 
on things quite beyond his natural gifts. 


4. Praise of your city all men sing and will continue 
to sing. Yet their words accomplish less than if they had 
never been spoken. Their silence would not have magni- 
fied or diminished her in the least, nor changed your 
knowledge of her. But their encomiums accomplish 
quite the opposite of what they intend, for their words 


** The source is frequently identified with Timagenes of Alex- 
andria, but see A. Momigliano, Livio, Plutarco e Giustino su 
Virtt' e Fortuna dei Romani, Contributo alla Ricostruzione 
della Fonte di-Trogo Pompeo, Athenaeum 12: 45-56, 1934. 
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do not show precisely what is truly admirable. If an 
artist should make a botch of it after undertaking to 
portray in a painting a body of famous beauty, probably 
everyone would say it would have been better not to 
paint it at all; to have let them see the body itself, or 
<at least> not to show them a caricature. 5. And so I 
think it is with your city. Their speeches take away 
from her most of her wonders. It is like some effort to 
describe the marvelous size of an army such as Xerxes’. 
The man tells of seeing 10,000 infantry here, and 20,000 
there, and so and so many cavalry, without reporting 
in what excites his wonder even a mere fraction of the 
whole. 


6. For it is she who first proved that oratory cannot 
reach every goal. About her not only is it impossible to 
speak properly, but it is impossible even to see her 
properly. In truth it requires some all-seeing Argos— 
rather, the all-seeing god who dwells in the city. For 
beholding so many hills occupied by buildings, or on 
plains so many meadows completely urbanized, or so 
much land brought under the name of one city, who 
could survey her accurately? And from what point of 
observation ? 


7. Homer says of snow that as it falls, it covers “ the 
crest of the range and the mountain peaks and the 
flowering fields and the rich acres of men, and,” he says, 
“it is poured out over the white sea, the harbors and 
the shores.” So also of this city. Like the snow, she 
covers mountain peaks, she covers the land intervening, 
and she goes down to the sea, where the commerce of all 
mankind has its common exchange and all the produce 
of the earth has its common market. Wherever one 
may go in Rome, there is no vacancy to keep one from 
being, there also, in mid-city. 8. And indeed she is 
poured out, not just over the level ground, but in a 
manner with which the simile cannot begin to keep pace, 
she rises great distances into the air, so that her height 
is not to be compared to a covering of snow but rather 
to the peaks themselves. And as a man who far sur- 
passes others in size and strength likes to show his 
strength by carrying others on his back, so this city, 
which is built over so much land, is not satisfied with 
her extent, but raising upon her shoulders others of 
equal size, one over the other, she carries them. It is 
from this that she gets her name, and strength (rémé) 
is the mark of all that is hers. Therefore, if one chose 
to unfold, as it were, and lay flat on the ground the 
cities which now she carries high in air, and place them 
side by side, all that part of Italy which intervenes 
would, I think, be filled and become one continuous city 
stretching to the Strait of Otranto. 


9. Though she is so vast as perhaps even now I have 
not sufficiently shown, but as the eye attests more 
clearly, it is not possible to say of her as of other cities, 
“ There she stands.” Again it has been said of the capi- 
tal cities of the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians— 
and may no ill omen attend the comparison—that the 
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first would in size appear twice as great as in its in- 
trinsic power, the second far inferior in size to its in- 
trinsic power. But of this city, great in every respect, 
no one could say that she has not created power in 
keeping with her magnitude. No, if one looks at the 
whole empire and reflects how small a fraction rules the 
whole world, he may be amazed at the city, but when he 
has beheld the city herself and the boundaries of the city, 
he can no longer be amazed that the entire civilized 
world is ruled by one so great. 


10. Some chronicler, speaking of Asia, asserted that 
one man ruled as much land as ‘the sun passed, and his 
statement was not true because he placed all Africa and 
Europe outside the limits where the sun rises in the East 
and sets in the West. It has now however turned out to 
be true. Your possession is equal to what the sun can 
pass, and the sun passes over your land. Neither the 
Chelidonean nor the Cyanean promontories limit. your 
empire, nor does the distance from which a horseman 
can reach the sea in one day, nor do you reign within 
fixed boundaries, nor does another dictate to what point 
your control reaches; but the sea like a girdle lies ex- 
tended, at once in the middle of the civilized world and 
of your hegemony. 


11. Around it lie the great continents greatly sloping, 
ever offering to you in full measure something of their 
own. Whatever the seasons make grow and whatever 
countries and rivers and lakes and arts of Hellenes and 
non-Hellenes produce are brought from every land and 
sea, so that if one would look at all these things, he must 
needs behold them either by visiting the entire civilized 
world or by coming to this city. For whatever is grown 
and made among each people cannot fail to be here at all 
times and in abundance. And here the merchant vessels 
come carrying these many products from all regions in 
every season and even at every equinox, so that the city 
appears a kind of common emporium of the world. 


12. Cargoes from India and, if you will, even from 
Arabia the Blest one can see in such numbers as to 
surmise that in those lands the trees will have been 
stripped bare and that the inhabitants of these lands, if 
they need anything, must come here and beg for a share 
of their own. Again one can see Babylonian garments 
and ornaments from the barbarian country beyond ar- 
riving in greater quantity and with more ease than if 
shippers from Naxos or from Cythnos, bearing some- 
thing from those islands, had but to enter the port of 
Athens. Your farms are Egypt, Sicily and the civilized 
part of Africa. 


13. Arrivals and departures by sea never cease, so 
that the wonder is, not that the harbor has insufficient 
space for merchant vessels, but that even the sea has 
enough, <if> it really does. 

And just as Hesiod said about the ends of the Ocean, 
that there is a common channel where all waters have 
one source and destination, so there is a common channel 
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to Rome and all meet here, trade, shipping, agriculture, 
metallurgy, all the arts and crafts that are or ever have 
been, all the things that are engendered or grow from 
the earth. And whatever one does not see here neither 
did nor does exist. And so it is not easy to decide which 
is greater, the superiority of this city in respect to the 
cities that now are or the superiority of this empire in 
respect to the empires that ever were. 


14. I blush now: after such great and impressive 
matters have been mentioned, my argument reaches a 
point where it is without great and impressive material ; 
I shall distinguish myself ingloriously by recalling some 
barbarian empire or Hellenic power and it will seem 
that I intend to do the opposite of what the Aeolic poets 
did. For they, when they wished to disparage any work 
of their contemporaries, compared it with something 
great and famous among the ancients, thinking in this 
way best to expose its deficiency. Yet having no other 
way to show the degree of your empire’s supé€riority, I 
shall compare it with petty ancient ones. For you have 
made all the greatest achievements appear very small by 
your success in surpassing them. Selecting the most 
important, I shall discuss them, though you perhaps will 
laugh at thém then. 


15. On the one hand, let us look at the Persian Em- 
pire, which in its day had indeed reputation among the 
Hellenes and gave to the king who ruled it the epithet 
“ great ’—for I shall omit the preceding empires which 
were even less ideal—and let us see all in succession, 
both its size and the things which were done in its time. 
Therefore we must examine in conjunction how they 
themselves enjoyed what they had acquired and how 
they aftected their subjects. 


16. First then, what the Atlantic now means to you, 
the Mediterranean was to the “King” in that day. 
Here his empire stopped, so that the Ionians and Aeo- 
lians were at the end of his world. Once when he, “ the 
King of those from the Sunrise to the Sunset,” tried to 
cross into Greece, he evoked wonder less for his own 
greatness than for the greatness of his defeat, and he 
exhibited his splendor in the enormity of his losses. He 
who failed by so much to win control over Hellas, and 
who held Ionia as his most remote possession, is, I 
think, left behind by your empire not by a mere discus 
throw or an arrow’s flight, but by a good half of the 
civilized world and by the sea in addition. 


17. Moreover, even within these boundaries he was 
not always king with full authority, but as the power of 
Athens or the fortunes of Lacedaemon varied, now king 
as far as Ionia, Ae’”’ and the sea, and then again no 
longer down to Ioi. a and the sea, but as far as Lydia 
without seeing the sea west of the Cyanean Islands, 
being a king while he stayed upcountry just like a king 
in a game of children, coming down again with the 
consent of those who would let him be king. This the 
army of Agesilaus revealed, and before him that of the 
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Ten Thousand with Clearchus, the one marching as 
through its own country, all the way to Phrygia, the 
other penetrating, as through a solitude, beyond the 
Euphrates. 


18. What enjoyments they derived from their empire 
are illustrated in the shrewd and neat remark of Oebaras. 
It is said that he first told Cyrus, who was grieved at 
his much wandering, that if he wished to be king, he 
ought—ay, there was necessity—to go marching around 
to every part of his empire, will he nill he, for he saw 
what happened to the leather bag: the parts on which 
he set foot became depressed and touched the ground, 
while the parts off which he stepped rose up again and 
were depressed once more only with another trampling. 
They were a kind of vagrant kings and were superior to 
the nomadic Scythians only in so far as they went 
around in carriages instead of carts,—a kind of nomadic 
kings and wanderers who, on account of their distrust 
and fear of settling in one place, crushed down their 
country, really like some leather bag, and, by this, con- 
trolling now Babylon, again Susa, then Ecbatana, not 
understanding how to hold it <all> at all times nor 
tending it as shepherds. 


19. In truth such were deeds of men who, as it were, 
dared not trust that the empire was their own. They did 
not mind it as their own, nor did they raise either the 
urban or the rural areas to beauty and full size, but like 
those who have laid violent hands on property not their 
own they consumed it without conscience or honor, 
seeking to keep their subjects as weak as possible, and 
as if, in the feat of the five exercises, vying with each 
other in murders, the second ever tried to outdo the 
man before. It was a contest to slaughter as many 
people, to expel as many families and villages, and to 
break as many oaths as possible. 


20. Those then are the enjoyments they derived from 
their famous power. The consequences of these enjoy- 
ments were what a law of nature ordained, hatreds and 
plots from those who were so used, and defections and 
civil wars and constant strife and ceaseless rivalries. 


21. They themselves harvested these rewards, as if 
ruling as the result of a curse rather than in answer to a 
prayer, while the subjects received all that those who are 
ruled by men like that must of necessity receive, and of 
which some mention has already been made, more or 
less. A child’s beauty was a terror to its parents, a 
wife’s beauty a terror to her husband. Not he who 
committed the most crimes but he who acquired the 
most property was doomed to destruction. It could 
almost be said that more cities then were being destroyed 
and demolished than are being founded today. : 


22. It was easier to be preserved when fighting 
against the Persians than when obeying them. For in 
battle they were easily defeated, but where they had 
power their insolence knew no bounds. And those who 
served them they despised as slaves, while those who 
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were free they punished as enemies. Consequently they 
passed their lives in giving and receiving hatred. And 
so in war, which was their way of settling disputes in 
the majority of cases, they often feared their subjects 
more than their enemies. 


23. Fundamentally two things were wrong. The 
Persians did not know how to rule and their subjects 
did not cooperate, since it is impossible to be good sub- 
jects if the rulers are bad rulers. Government and slave- 
management were not yet differentiated, but king and 
master were equivalent terms. They certainly did not 
proceed in a reasonable manner and with great objec- 
tives. For the word “ master” (despdtés) applies prop- 
erly within the circle of a private household; when it 
extends to cities and nations, the role is hard to keep up. 


24. Again Alexander, who acquired the great empire 
—so it looked until yours arose—by overrunning the 
earth, to tell the truth, more closely resembled one who 
acquired a kingdom than one who showed himself a 
king. For what happened to him, I think, is as if some 
ordinary person were to acquire much good land but 
were to die before receiving the yield of it. 


25. He advanced over most of the earth and reduced 
all who opposed him; and he had absolutely all the 
hardships. But he could not establish the empire nor 
place the crown upon the labors he had endured, but 
died midway in the course of his affairs. So one might 
say that he won very many battles but, as a king, 
he did very little, and that he became a great con- 
tender for kingship, but never received any enjoyable 
result worthy of his genius and skill. What happened 
to him was much as if a man, while contending in an 
Olympic contest, defeated his opponents, then died im- 
mediately after the victory before rightly adjusting the 
crown upon his head. 


26. After all, what laws did he ordain for each of his 
peoples? Or what contributions in taxes, men or ships 
did he put on a permanent basis? Or by what routine 
administration with automatic progress and fixed peri- 
ods of time did he conduct his affairs? In civil admin- 
istration what successes did he achieve among the people 
under his rule? He left only one real memorial of his 
endowment as a statesman, the city by Egypt which 
bears his name; he did well in founding this for you, 
the greatest city after yours, for you to have and to 
control. Thus he abolished the rule of the Persians, yet 
he himself all but never ruled. 


27. Now, when he died, the empire of the Mace- 
donians immediately broke up into innumerable pieces, 
and the Macedonians showed by what they did that the 
rule of an empire was beyond their capabilities. They 
could not even hold their own country any longer, but 
came to that point of fortune where they were compelled 
to abandon their own country in order to rule over 
alien territory, more like men who had been deported 
than like men with a capacity for command. And it was 
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a riddle: Macedonians, each reigning not in Macedon 
but wherever he could, who garrisoned rather than 
governed their cities and districts, men driven from 
home, appointed as kings not by the great king but by 
themselves, and if the expression be permitted, satraps 
without king. With which term shall we describe a 
condition such as theirs, for were they not more: hke 
robber chieftains than like kings? 


28. Now, however, the present empire has been ex- 
tended to boundaries of no mean distance, to such, in 
fact, that one cannot even measure the area within them. 
On the contrary, for one who begins a journey westward 
from the point where at that period the empire of the 
Persian found its limit, the rest is far more than the 
entirety of his domain, and there are no sections which 
you have omitted, neither city nor tribe’nor harbor nor 
district, except possibly some that you condemned as 
worthless. The Red Sea and the Cataracts of the Nile 
and Lake Maeotis, which formerly were said to lie on 
the boundaries of the earth, are like the courtyard walls 
to the house which is this city of yours. On the other 
hand, you have explored Ocean. Some writers did not 
believe that Ocean existed at all, or did not believe that 
it flowed around the earth; they thought that poets had 
invented the name and had introduced it into literature 
for the sake of entertainment. But you have explored it 
so thoroughly that not even the island therein has es- 
caped you. 


29. Vast and comprehensive as is the size of it, your 
empire is much greater for its perfection than for the 
area which its boundaries encircle. There are no pockets 
of the empire held by Mysians, Sacae, Pisidians, or 
others, land which some have occupied by force, others 
have detached by revolt, who cannot be captured. Nor 
is it merely called the land of the King, while really the 
land of all who are able to hold it. Nor do satraps fight 
one anothet as if they had no king; nor are cities at 
variance, some fighting against these and some against 
those, with garrisons being dispatched to some cities and 
being expelled from others. But for the eternal duration 
of this empire the whole civilized world prays all to- 
gether, emitting, like an aulos after a thorough cleaning, 
one note with more perfect precision than a chorus; so 
beautifully is it harmonized by the leader in command. 


30. The keynote is taken by all, everywhere, in the 
same way. And those who have settled in the mountains 
are, in their avoidance of discord, lower in pride than 
those who dwell in the least elevated plains, while those 
in the rich plains, both men who have cleruchic holdings 
and men who have your colonial land, are engaged in 
agriculture. Conditions no longer differ from island to 
mainland, but all, as one continuous country and one 
people, heed quietly. 


31. All directions are carried out by the chorus of the 
civilized world at a word or gesture of guidance more 
easily than at some plucking of a chord; and if anything 
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need be done, it suffices to decide and there it is already 
done. 

The governors sent out to the city-states and ethnic 
groups are each of them rulers of those under them, but 
in what concerns themselves and their relations to each 
other they are all equally among the ruled, and in par- 
ticular they differ from those under their rule in that it 
is they—one might assert—who first show how to be 
the right kind of subject. So much respect has been 
instilled in all men for him who is the great governor, 
who obtains for them their all. 


32. They think that he knows what they are doing 
better than they do themselves. Accordingly they fear 
his displeasure and stand in greater awe of him than one 
would of a despot, a master who was present and watch- 
ing and uttering commands. No one is so proud that he 
can fail to be moved upon hearing even the mere men- 
tion of the Ruler’s name, but, rising, he praises and 
' worships him and breathes two prayers in a single 
breath, one to the gods on the Ruler’s behalf, one for 
his own affairs to the Ruler himself. And if the gover- 
nors should have even some slight doubt whether certain 
claims are valid in connection with either public or pri- 
vate lawsuits and petitions from the governed, they 
straightway send to him with a request for instructions 
what to do, and they wait until he renders a reply, like 
a chorus waiting for its trainer. 


33. Therefore, he has no need to wear himself out 
traveling around the whole empire nor, by appearing 
personally, now among some, then among others, to 
make sure of each point when he has the time to tread 
their soil. It is very easy for him to stay where he is 
and manage the entire civilized world by letters, which 
arrive almost as soon as they are written, as if they were 
carried by winged messengers. 


34. But that which deserves as much wonder and 
admiration as all the rest together, and constant expres- 
sian of gratitude both in word and action, shall now be 
mentioned. You who hold so vast an empire and rule it 
with such a firm hand and with so much unlimited 
power have very decidedly won a great success, which 
is completely your own. 


36. For of all who have ever gained empire you alone 
rule over men who are free. Caria has not been given 
to Tissaphernes, nor Phrygia to Pharnabazus, nor Egypt 
to someone else; nor is the country said to be enslaved, 
as household of so-and-so, to whomsoever it has been 
turned over, a man himself not free. But just as those 
in states of one city appoint the magistrates to protect 
and care for the governed, so you, who conduct public 
business in the whole civilized world exactly as if it 
were one city state, appoint the governors, as is natural 
after elections, to protect and care for the governed, not 
to be slave masters over them. Therefore governor 
makes way for governor unobtrusively, when his time is 
up, and far from staying too long and disputing the 
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land with his successor, he might easily not stay long 
enough even to meet him. 


37. Appeals to a higher court are made with the ease 
of an appeal from deme to dicastery, with no greater 
menace for those who make them than for those who 
have accepted the local verdict. Therefore one might 
say that the men of today are ruled by the governors 


who are sent out, only in so far as they are content to 
be ruled. 


38. Are not these advantages beyond the old “ Free 
Republic ” of every people? For under Government by 
the People it is not possible to go outside after the 
verdict has been given in the city’s court nor even to 
other jurors, but, except in a city so small that it has to 
have jurors from out of town, one must ever be content 
with the local verdict . . . <deprived) undeservedly, or, 
as plaintiff, not getting possession even after a favorable 
verdict. 

But now in the last instance there is another judge, 
a mighty one, whose comprehension no just claim ever 
escapes. 39. There is an abundant and _ beautiful 
equality of the humble with the great and of the obscure 
with the illustrious, and, above all, of the poor man with 
the rich and of the commoner with the noble, and the 
word of Hesiod comes to pass, “‘ For he easily exalts, 
and the exalted he easily checks,” namely this judge and 
princeps as the justice of the claim may lead, like a 
breeze in the sails of a ship, favoring and accompany- 
ing, not the rich man more, the poor man less, but 
benefiting equally whomsoever it meets. 


40. I shall treat also the records of Hellenic states, 
since [ have come to that part of my speech, but I feel 
shame and fear lest my argument sound too trivial. 
Nevertheless, treat them I shall, but as I just said, not 
as comparing equal with equal. In the absence of other 
parallels, I am compelled to use those at hand, because 
in such a case it is absurd to keep asserting with en- 
thusiasm that it is impossible to find other achievements 
even remotely equal to yours but that all are over- 
shadowed by these, yet to keep waiting for a time to 
make comparisons when we may have equal achieve- 
ments to recall. It is inappropriate, I think, because 
even similar achievements, if we had any to report, 
would not be similarly astonishing. 


41. Again I am by no means unaware that these 
Hellenic records, in proud extent of territory and grand 
scale of operations, are still poorer than the Persian 
record which I just now examined. But to surpass the 
Hellenes in wisdom and restraint, while outdoing the 
Barbarians in riches and in might, seems to me a great 
achievement and one fulfilling the ideal and more glori- 
ous than every other. 


42. My next subject, then, is what kind of inter- 
national organizations the Hellenic states created and 
how they fared therewith. If it appear that they were 
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unable to preserve much smaller organizations, obviously 
this will decide the issue. 


43. The Athenians and the Lacedaemonians did all 
they could to get control and hegemony, and theirs was 
the power to sail the sea and to rule over the Cyclades 
and hold the Thraceward regions and Thermopylae and 
the Hellespont and Coryphasion. That was the extent 
of their power. Their experience was as if a man who 
wished to obtain possession of a body received some 
claws and extremities instead of the whole body and 
with these in his possession thought that he had just 
what he wanted. So they too, after striving for hege- 
mony, brought home small islands and headlands and 
havens and such places, and they wore themselves out 
around the sea, in pursuit of an hegemony which existed 
more in their dreams than within their powers of 
acquisition. 


44. Nevertheless, at times as if their turn had come 
around in the allotment, each city became chairman of 
the Hellenes without keeping the office even for a single, 
say, generation. So there was no clear supremacy, but 
in the struggle for hegemony they inflicted upon each 
other the so-called Cadmean victory. It was as if each 
city always demanded that the others be not the only 
ones to get a chance at being hated, but that they them- 
selves might have a share. 


45. For just one Lacedaemonian leader so disposed 
the Hellenes that they willingly got rid of the Lacedae- 
monians and <gladly> sought other rulers for them- 
selves. After they had given themselves (» the Athe- 
nians, in a little while they repented, not liking the 
disproportion of the tributes imposed nor those who 
used the tributes as a pretext for graft, and being 
dragge:! to Athens every year to render an account con- 
cerning their own local affairs, while cleruchs were being 
dispatched into their country and ships to collect extra 
funds beyond the tribute, if perhaps another need 
prevailed. 


46. Moreover they were unable to maintain the free- 
dom of their citadels and were in the power of the 
politicians whom the Athenians installed, both those 
with good intentions and equally those with bad. They 
were obliged to undertake unnecessary campaigns, often 
in holidays and festivals, and in brief, from the Athenian 
leadership they derived no benefit great enough to make 
it worth their while to perform these heavy services. 


47. Asa result of these conditions the majority were 
disgusted with the Athenians, and turning again from 
them to the Lacedaemonians, just as formerly from the 
latter to the Athenians, they were deceived again by the 
Lacedaemonians. The latter first proclaimed that they 
would fight the Athenians in behalf of the liberty of the 
Hellenes, and in this way they attracted many. When 
they had destroyed the walls of Athens and had secured 
control of the Greek world and could do anything, they 
so far outdid the Athenians that they established in all 
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the Greek cities tyrannies, which they euphemistically 
called decarchies. 


48. And destroying one arbitrary government, that 
of the Athenians, in its place they introduced many from 
themselves which incessantly harassed the governed, 
not from a seat at Athens nor from one at Sparta but 
from positions permanently located in the very lands of 
the governed and interwoven, as it were, in the local 
institutions. So if, as they started the war, they had 
announced to the Hellenes that they would fight the 
Athenians in order to do them greater and more fre- 
quent injuries than the Athenians did and to make what 
the Hellenes had from the Athenians look like freedom, 
there would have been no better way to make good 
their promise. 49. And in consequence they soon gave 
way to one fugitive and were abandoned by the Thebans 
and were hated by the Corinthians; the sea was made 
full of their “ harmonizers”’ who were being expelled 
because they were disharmonious and because, when 
installed as governors, they held the cities in a way 
which belied the very name of harmost. 


50. From the misdoings of those men and the hatred 
which the Hellenes for that reason felt for the Lacedae- 
monians, the Thebans gathered strength and defeated 
the latter in the Battle of Leuctra; but as soon as the 
Lacedaemonians were out of the way, then no one could 
endure the Thebans, who had succeeded in one battle. 
On the contrary, it became clear that it was yet more 
to the advantage of the Hellenes that the Cadmeia (i. e. 
Thebes) be occupied by, than victorious over, the Lace- 
daemonians. Thus the Thebans now received their hate. 


51. These examples I have collected, certainly not to 
denounce the Hellenes generally like the extraordinary 
author of the “ Three-headed Creature ”’—may it never 
be so necessary—, but wishing to show thereby that the 
knowledge how to rule did not yet exist before your 
time. For if it did exist, it would be among the Hellenes, 
who distinguished themselves for skill, I venture to say, 
very greatly, at least in the other arts. But this knowl- 
edge is both a discovery of your own and to other men 
an importation from you. For it might well be true if 
one were to say about the Hellenes as a whole what has 
already been said in the case of the Athenians, that they 
were good at resisting foreign rule and defeating the 
Persians and at expending their wealth in public service 
and enduring hardships, but were themselves still un- 
trained to rule, and in the attempt they failed. 


52. First they used to send into the cities garrisons 
which of course were not always less numerous than 
the able-bodied natives in the countries to which they 
were being sent. Secondly they aroused suspicion 
among those who were not yet garrisoned that they were 
conducting all business by force and violence. So there 
were two results, an insecure * yn_the object of their 
encroachment, yet a powerfui _utation for encroach- 
ment: they were failing to hold the cities securely, and 
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besides they were earning hatred and were reaping the 
hardships instead of the blessings of empire. 


53. Then, what followed? Ever widely dispersed and 
separated they became too weak at home and were 
unable to preserve their own land, through seeking to 
hold that of others. So neither were they able to out- 
number, in the troops they sent elsewhere, those whom 
they strove to rule, nor was it possible to maintain an 
adequate defence with those they left behind for their 
own protection. They were too few abroad, too few at 
home. Without the ultimate means to hold the empire, 
its expansion posed for them an insoluble problem. 
Thus the aims which they pursued were in opposition 
to their needs. The success of their plans became an 
embarrassment, almost a curse, while the failure was 
less a burden for them and less terrifying. Instead of 
rulers they seemed no different from a fallen city’s scat- 
tered remnants, toiling for the sake of toil. For as the 
poets say (of Sisyphus), the crowning efforf would 
unaccountably weaken at the moment the end was 
reached, and back (the stone) would roll to where it 
had been. 


54. It was no longer to their interest that the gov- 
erned should be either strong or weak: they did not 
want them strong because of possible treachery, nor 
weak because of the menace of wars from outside, and 
in order to have some advantage from the league of 
allies. Toward them the Athenians had come to feel 
much like those who, in a game of draughts, advance 
their pieces to one position and pull them back to 
another, without knowing what use they will make of 
them. But wishing, as they did, both to have their allies, 
and not to have them, the Athenians would take them 
in hand and move them without being able to say 
whither they were going in earnest. 


55. And the strangest and most absurd thing of all: 
they would make the rest, who had rebellion in mind 
themselves, go to war against those who were rebelling. 
It was much as if in doing so they were asking the very 
rebels to take the field against their own rebellion. They 
were unreasonably leading against the rebels men who 
were on the rebels’ side, and to whom it was surely 
inexpedient to reveal the help that in serious effort could 
be given to the others against the Athenians. 56. So in 
this also they were accomplishing the very opposite of 
their wish and of their interest, because, in their desire 
for the recovery of those in revolt, they were causing 
the revolt even of those allies who were with them. For 
they showed them that if they remained they would be 
available to the Athenians for use against each other, 
but that leagued together in revolt, they would all be 
securely free, because at the end the Athenians would 
have none left through whom the rebels might be taken. 
Therefore, they did themselves more harm than their 
faithless allies did, in that the latter seceded individually, 
while they themselves introduced a universal defection 
as a result of their activity. 
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57. Thus in that period there was still no orderly 
system of imperial rule and they did not go after it with 
knowledge of what an orderly system was. Although 
their holdings were small and, as it were, marginal lands 
and military allotments, nevertheless they were unable 
to retain even these because of their own inexperience 
and weakness. For they did not lead the cities with 
kindness nor did they have the power to hold them 
firmly, being simultaneously oppressive and weak. So 
at last they were stripped of their plumage like Aesop’s 
jackdaw, and were fighting alone against all. 


58. Well, this which, in a word, escaped all previous 
men was reserved for you alone to discover and perfect. 
And no wonder! Just as in other spheres the skills 
come to the fore when the material is there, so when a 
great empire of surpassing power arose, the skill too 
accumulated and entered into its composition, and both 
were mutually reinforced. On account of the size of the 
empire the experience necessarily accrued, while on 
account of the knowledge how to rule with justice and 
with reason the empire flourished and increased. 


i 

59. But there is that which very decidedly deserves 
as much attention and admiration now as all the rest 
together. I mean your magnificent citizenship with its 
grand conception, because there is nothing like it in the 
records of all mankind. Dividing into two groups all 
those in your empire—and with this word I have indi- 
cated the entire civilized world—you have everywhere 
appointed to your citizenship, or even to kinship with 
you, the better part of the world’s talent, courage, and 
leadership, while the rest you recognized as a league 
under your hegemony. 


60. Neither sea nor intervening continent are bars 
to citizenship, nor are Asia and Europe divided in their 
treatment here. In your empire all paths are open to 
all. No one worthy of rule or trust remains an alien, 
but a civil community of the World has been established 
as a Free Republic under one, the best, ruler and teacher 
of order; and all come together as into a common civic 
center, in order to receive each man his due. 


61. What another city is to its own boundaries and 
territory, this city is to the boundaries and territory of 
the entire civilized world, as if the latter were a country 
district and she had been appointed common town. It 
might be said that this one citadel is the refuge and 
assembly place of all perioeci or of all who dwell in 
outside demes. 


62. She has never failed them, but like the soil of the 
earth, she supports all men; and as the sea, which re- 
ceives with its gulfs all the many rivers, hides them and 
holds them all and still, with what goes in and out, is 
and seems ever the same, so actually this city receives 
those who flow in from all the earth and has even same- 
ness in common with the sea. The latter is not made 
greater by the influx of rivers, for it has been ordained 
by fate that with the waters flowing in, the sea maintain 
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its volume; here no change is visible because the city is 
so great. 


63. Let this passing comment, which the subject sug- 
gested, suffice. As we were saying, you who are “ great 
greatly ” distributed your citizenship. It was not because 
you stood off and refused to give a share in it to any 
of the others that you made your citizenship an object 
of wonder. On the contrary, you sought its expansion as 
a worthy aim, and you have caused the word Roman to 
be the label, not of membership in a city, but of some 
common nationality, and this not just one among all, 
but one balancing all the rest. For the categories into 
which you now divide the world are not Hellenes and 
Barbarians, and it is not absurd, the distinction which 
you made, because you show them a citizenry more 
numerous, so to speak, than the entire Hellenic race. 
The division which you substituted is one into Romans 
and non-Romans. To such a degree have you expanded 
the name of your city. 


64. Since these are the lines along which the distinc- 
tion has been made, many in every city are fellow- 
citizens of yours no less than of their own kinsmen, 
though some of them have not yet seen this city. There 
is no need of garrisons to hold their citadels, but the 
men of greatest standing and influence in every city 
guard their own fatherlands for you. And you have a 
double hold upon the cities, both from here and from 
your fellow citizens in each. 


65. No envy sets foot in the empire, for you your- 
selves were the first to disown envy, when you placed 
all opportunities in view of all and offered those who 
were able a chance to be not governed more than they 
governed in turn. Nor does hatred either steal in from 
those who are not chosen. For since the constitution is 
a universal one and, as it were, of one state, naturally 
your governors rule not as over the property of others 
but as over their own. Besides, all the masses have as 
a share in it the permission to <take refuge with you) 
from the power of the local magnates, <but there is> 
the indignation and punishment from you which will 
come upon them immediately, if they themselves dare to 
make any unlawful change. 


66. Thus the present regime naturally suits and 
serves both rich and poor. No other way of life is left. 
There has developed in your constitution a single har- 
monious, all-embracing union; and what formerly 
seemed to be impossible has come to pass in your time: 
<maintenance> of control over an empire, over a vast 
one at that, and at the same time firmness of rule 
<without> unkindness. 


67a. Thus the cities can be clear of garrisons. Mere 
detachments of horse and foot suffice for the protection 
of whole countries, and even these are not concentrated 
in the cities with billets <in> every: household, but are 
dispersed throughout the rural area within bounds and 
orbits of <their own>. Hence many nations do not 
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know where at any time their guardians are. But if 
anywhere a city through excess of growth had passed 
beyond the ability to maintain order by itself, you. did 
not begrudge to these in their turn the men to stand by 
and guard them carefully. 


68. It is not safe for those to rule who have not 
power. The second best way to sail, they say, is to be 
governed by one’s betters, but by you now it has been 
shown to be actually the first best way. Accordingly, all 
are held fast and would not ask to secede any more than 
those at sea from the helmsman. As bats in caves cling 
fast to each other and to the rocks, so all from you 
depend with much concern not to fall from this cluster 
of cities, and would sooner conceive fear of being aban- 
doned by you, than abandon you themselves. 67b. And 
as a result all send their tribute to you with more 
pleasure than some would actually receive it from 
others: they have good reason. 


69. They no longer dispute over the right to rule and 
to have first honors, which caused the outbreak of all 
the wars of the past. Instead, the rulers of yore do not 
even recall with certainty what domain they once had, 
while the others, like water in silent flow, are most de- 
lightfully at rest. They have gladly ceased from toil and 
trouble, for they have come to realize that in the other 
case they were fighting vainly over shadows. As in the 
myth of a Pamphylian, or if not so, then Plato’s myth, 
the cities, already being laid, as it were, upon the funeral 
pyre by their mutual strife and disorder, merely received 
the right leadership all at once and suddenly revived. 
How they reached this point they have no explanation 
and can only wonder at the present. They have come 
to feel like men aroused from sleep: instead of the 
dreams they but recently had, they awakened to the 
sudden vision and presence of these genuine blessings. 


70. Wars, even if they once occurred, no longer seem 
to have been real; on the contrary, stories about them 
are interpreted more as myths by the many who hear 
them. If anywhere an actual clash occurs along the 
border, as is only natural in the immensity of a great 
empire, because of the madness of Getae or the misfor- 
tune of Libyans or the wickedness of those around the 
Red Sea, who are unable to enjoy the blessings they 
have, then simply like myths they themselves quickly 
pass and the stories about them. 71a. So great is your 
peace, though war was traditional among you. 


72a. In regard to the civil administration of the 
whole empire it has been stated in what way you thought 
of it and what kind you established. Now it is time to 
speak about the army and military affairs, how you con- 
trived in this matter and what organization you gave 
it. 71b. Yes, for the shoemakers and masons of yester- 
day are not the hoplites and cavalry of today. On the 
stage a farmer appears as a soldier after a quick change 
of costume, and in poor homes the same person cooks 


the meal, keeps the house, makes the bed. But you were 
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not so undiscriminating. You did not expect that those 
engaged in other occupations would be made into sol- 
diers by the need, nor did you leave it to your enemies 
to call you together. 72b. Rather in this too it is amaz- 
ing how wise you were, and there is no precedent to 
serve as a parallel all the way. 


73. For the Egyptians also progressed to the point of 
segregating the military, and it was deemed a very clever 
invention of theirs to have those who defended their 
country settled in special areas away from the rest. As 
in so many other respects, when compared to others, 
they were, it seemed, “ clever Egyptians,” as the saying 
goes. But when you visualized the same thing, you did 
not execute it in the same way. Instead you made a 
more equitable and more skillful segregation. In the 
former system it was not possible for each of the two 
groups to have equality of citizenship ; the soldiers, who 
alone and forever bore the hardships, were in an inferior 
status to those who did not fight. Therefore the- system 
was neither fair, nor agreeable to them. With you, on 
the other hand, since all have equality, a separate es- 
tablishment for the military is successful. 


74. Thus a courage like that of Hellenes and Egyp- 
tians and any others one might mention is surpassed by 
yours, and all, far as they are behind you in actual arms, 
trail still further in the conception. On the one hand 
you deemed it unworthy of your rule for those from this 
city to be subject to the levy and to the hardships and 
to enjoy no advantage from the present felicity ; on the 
other hand you did not put your faith in alien merce- 
naries. Still you needed soldiers before the hour of 
crisis. So what did you do? You found an army of your 
own for which the citizens were undisturbed. This 
possibility was provided for you by that plan for all the 
empire, according to which you count no one an alien 
when you accept him for any employment where he can 
do well and is then needed. 


75. Who then have been assembled and how? Going 
over the entire league, you looked about carefully for 
those who would perform this liturgy, and when you 
found them, you released them from the fatherland and 
gave them your own city, so that they became reluctant 
henceforth to call themselves by their original ethnics. 
Having made them fellow-citizens, you made them also 
soldiers, so that the men from this city would not be 
subject to the levy, and those performing military ser- 
vice would none the less be citizens, who together with 
their enrollment in the army had lost their own cities 
but from that very day had become your fellow-citizens 
and defenders. 


76. Under your hegemony this is the contribution 
which all make to the armed forces, and no city is dis- 
affected. You asked from each only as many as would 
cause no inconvenience to the givers and would not be 
enough by themselves to provide the individual city with 
a full quota of an army of its own. Therefore all cities 
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are well pleased with the dispatch of these men to be 
their own representatives in the union army, while 
locally each city has no militia of its own men whatso- 
ever, and <for military protection) they look nowhere 
but to you, because it is for this sole purpose that those 
who went out from the cities have been marshalled in 
good order. 


77. And again, after you selected from everywhere 
the most competent men, you had a very profitable idea. 
It was this. You thought that when even those picked 
out for their excellent physiques and bodily superiority 
train for the festivals and the prize contests, then those 
who would be the contenders in the greatest engage- 
ments of real war, and victors in as many victories as 
one might chance to win in behalf of such an empire, 
ought not to come together merely in a crisis. You 
thought that the latter, selected from all as the strongest 
and, especially, most competent, ought to train for a long 
while ahead of time so as to be superior the minute they 
took their stand. 


78. So these men, once you eliminated the morally 
and the socially base, you <introduced into) the com- 
munity of the ruling nation, not without the privileges I 
mentioned nor in such a way that they would envy those 
who stay in the city because they themselves were not 
of equal rights at the start, but in such a way that they 
would consider their share of citizenship as an honor. 
Having found and treated them thus, you led them to 
the boundaries of the empire. There you stationed them 
at intervals, and you assigned areas to guard, some to 
some, others to others. 


79. They account also for the plan, which you devised 
and evolved in regard to the walls, which is worth 
comment now. One would call this city neither unwalled 
in the reckless manner of the Lacedaemonians nor again 
fortified with the splendor of Babylon or of any other 
city which before or after may have been walled in a 
more impressive style. On the contrary, you have made 
the fortification of Babylon seem frivolity and a woman’s 
work indeed. 80. To place the walls around the city 
itself as if you were hiding her or fleeing from your 
subjects you considered ignoble and inconsistent with 
the rest of your concept, as if a master were to show 
fear of his own slaves. Nevertheless, you did not forget 
walls, but these you placed around the empire, not the 
city. And you erected walls splendid and worthy of you, 
as far away as possible, visible to those within the cir- 
cuit, but, for one starting from the city, an outward 
journey of months and years if he wished to see them. 


81. Beyond the outermost ring of the civilized world, 
you drew a second line, quite as one does in walling a 
town, another circle, more widely curved and more 
easily guarded. Here you built the walls to defend you 
and then erected towns bordering upon them, some in 
some parts, others elsewhere, filling them with colonists, 
giving these the comfort of arts and crafts, and in gen- 
eral establishing beautiful order. 
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82. An encamped army like a rampart encloses the 
civilized world in a ring. The perimeter of this en- 
closure, if a survey were made, would not be ten para- 
satigs, nor twenty, nor a little more, nor a distance that 
one could say offhand, but as far as from the settled area 
of Aethiopia to the Phasis and from the Euphrates in 
the interior to the great outermost island toward the 
West; all this one can call a ring and circuit of the walls. 
83. They have not been built with asphalt and baked 
brick nor do they stand there gleaming with stucco. Oh, 
but these ordinary works too exist at their individual 
places—yes, in very great number, and, as Homer says 
of the palace wall, “ fitted close and accurately with 
stones, and boundless in size and gleaming more bril- 
liantly than bronze.” 


84. But the ring, much greater and more impressive, 
in every way altogether unbreachable and indestructible, 
outshines them all, and in all time there has never been 
a wall so firm. For it is a barrier of men who have not 
acquired the habit of flight. It is they who defend these 
ordinary walls. They have perfected in the employment 
of all the tools of war exercises which bind them to one 
another in that union of the Myrmidons which Homer 
in the passage cited compared to the wall: a formation 
of helmets so close that an arrow cannot pass; a plat- 
form of shields raised overhead which would support in 
mid-air racetracks so much firmer than those constructi- 
ble in town that even horsemen could race upon them, 
“a bronze plain,” as one will then truthfully claim to 
see, for it is this in particular which deserves the phrase 
of Euripides; a line of breastplates so clinging to one 
another that if one ordered the man between two others 
to take his place with only light arms, the shields 
on either side would come half way and meet to cover 
him; and a shower of javelins, as it were, falling from 
heaven in a solid mass. Such are the parallel harmonies 
or systems of defence which curve around you, that 
circle of the fortifications at individual points, and that 
ring of those who keep watch over the whole world. 


85. Once long ago Darius, with Artaphernes and 
Datis, succeeded in destroying one city on one island by 
dragging a net over its territory to catch the citizens. 
In a manner of speaking you too used a net ; you dragged 
it over the whole civilized world. But having done so, 
you now preserve all the cities by means of the very citi- 
zens you caught, the strangers whom they share with 
you. When you selected them, as I said, from all, you led 
them out, providing the men who showed quality with 
expectations that they would have no regret. The man 
who at any time might hold the first rank would not be 
from the nobility, and the man of second rank would not 
be from the second class and so on throughout the rest of 
the order. Each man would hold the post that was his due 
in the sense that not words but deeds would here distin- 
guish the men of quality. And of these things you gave 
illustrious examples. Consequently they all consider un- 
employment a disaster and think that engagements are 
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occasions for the fulfillment of their prayers, and against 
the enemy they are of one mind but in relation to each 
other they are perpetual rivals for preference, and they 
alone of mankind pray to meet with enemies. 


86. Accordingly, upon seeing the training and or- 
ganization of the military, one will think that the op- 
ponents in the words of Homer, “ were they ten <or 
twenty times> as many,” would soon be ompletely 
routed and in single combats overcome. A ue who 
looks into the system of recruitment and replacement 
will express and feel what the king of Egypt meant when 
Cambyses was plundering the country and pillaging the 
sanctuaries. Standing upon the walls of Thebes, the 
Egyptian held out to him a clod of earth and a cup of 
water from the Nile; therewith he signified that as long 
as Cambyses was unable to carry away Egypt itself with 
the river Nile and to drag it off as plunder, he had not 
yet received the wealth of the Egyptians, but while river 
and land remained the Egyptians would soon have just 
as much again and the wealth of Egypt would never 
run out. So also concerning your military system one is 
justified in thinking and stating that as long as none can 
move the land itself from its foundation and leave a 
vacuum on departure, as long as the civilized world itself 
must remain in place, there is no way to make the 
wealth in your multitude of soldiers run out, for you 
have as many as you want arriving from all the civilized 
world. 


87. In respect to military science, furthermore, you 
have made all men look like children. For you did not 
prescribe exercises for soldiers and officers to train for 
victory over the enemy only, but for victory over them- 
selves first. Therefore, every day the soldier lives in 
discipline and no one ever leaves the post assigned to 
him, but as in some permanent chorus he knows and 
keeps his position and the subordinate does not on that 
account envy him who has a higher rank, but he himself 
rules with precision those whose superior he is. 


88. It seems a pity that others have already said it 
first about the Lacedaemonians that, but for a few, their 
army consisted in commanders of commanders. It was a 
proper phrase to have been kept for you and to have 
been applied to your case first, whereas the right oc- 
casion had not yet come when the author brought it 
forth. However, the Lacedaemonian army may well 
have been so small that there was nothing incredible in 
even all of them being commanders. But merely to name 
the branches -and nationalities of your armed forces 
would not be easy. In these many units your soldiers, 
beginning with one who examines everything and looks 
after all—nations, cities, armies, are themselves leaders, 
through all the intermediate grades I could not mention, 
down to one in command of four or even two men. Like 
a spinning of thread which is continuously drawn from 
many filaments into fewer and fewer strands, the many 
individuals of your forces are always drawn together 
into fewer and fewer formations ; and so they reach their 
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complete integration through those who are at each point 
placed in command, one over others, each of these over 
others still, and so on. Does this not rise above Man’s 
power of organization? 


89. An impulse comes over me to change the 
Homeric line a little at the end and say, “ Such within, 
I ween, is of Olympian Zeus the” empire. For when 
one ruler rules so many, and when his agents and 
envoys, much inferior to him but much superior to those 
over whom they watch, perform all commands quietly 
without noise and confusion, and envy is absent, and all 
actions everywhere are full of justice and respect, and 

» reward of virtue escapes no one, does not this epic 
tone seem right, this version of the line? 


90. It appears to me that in this state you have estab- 
lished a constitution not at all like any of those among 
the rest of mankind. Formerly there seemed to be three 
constitutions in human society. Two were tyranny and 
oligarchy, or kingship and aristocracy, since they were 
known under two names each according to the view one 
took in interpreting the character of the men in control. 
A third category was known as democracy whether the 
leadership was good or bad. The cities had received one 
or the other constitution as choice or chance prevailed 
for each. Your state, on the other hand, is quite dis- 
similar ; it is such a form of government as if it were a 
mixture of all the constitutions without the bad aspects 
of any one. That is why precisely this form of constitu- 
tion has prevailed. So when one looks at the strength of 
the People and sees how easily they get all that they 
want and ask, he will deem it a complete democracy 
except for the faults of democracy. When he looks at 
the Senate sitting as a council and keeping the magis- 
tracies, he will think that there is no aristocracy more 
perfect than this. When he looks at the Ephor and Pry- 
tanis, who presides over all of these, him from whom it 
is possible for the People to get what they want and for 
the Few to have the magistracies and power, he will see 
in this one, the One who holds the most perfect mon- 
archic rule, One without a share in the vices of a tyrant 
and One elevated above even kingly dignity. 


91. It is not strange that you alone’ made these dis- 
tinctions and discoveries how to govern both in the 
world and in the city itself. For you alone are rulers, 
so to speak, according to nature. Those others who 
preceded you established an arbitrary, tyrannical rule. 
They became masters and slaves of each other in turn, 
and as rulers they were a spurious crew. They suc- 
ceeded each other as ii advancing to the position in a 
ball game. Macedonians had a period of enslavement to 
Persians, Persians to Medes, Medes to Assyrians, but 
as long as men have known you, all have known you as 
rulers. Since you were free right from the start and 
had begun the game as it were in the rulers’ position, 
you equipped yourselves with all that was helpful for 
the position of rulers, and you invented a new constitu- 
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tion such as no one ever had before, and you prescribed 
for all things fixed rules and fixed periods. 


92. I should not perhaps be bringing it up at the 
wrong moment if I now expressed a thought which for 
a long time has occurred to me, and, rising to my very 
lips, has often forced itself upon me, but so far has 
always been pushed aside by the argument. How far 
you surpass all in total extent of your empire and in 
firmness of grip and plan of civil administration is set 
forth in what has already been said; but now, it seems 
to me that one would not miss the mark if he said the 
following: all those of the past who ruled over a very 
large part of the earth ruled, as it were, naked bodies 
by themselves, mere persons composing the ethnic 
groups or nations. 93. For when were there so many 
cities both inland and on the coast, or when have they 
been so beautifully equipped with everything? Did ever 
a man of those who lived then travel across country as 
we do, counting the cities by days and sometimes riding 
on the same day through two or three cities as if passing 
through sections of merely one? Hence the inferiority 
of those who lived in former times appears, because the 
past is so much surpassed, not only in the element at the 
head of the empire, but also in cases where identical 
groups have been ruled by others and by you. Those 
whom the others ruled did not as individuals have the 
equality of civil rights and privileges, but against the 
primitive organization of an ethnic group in that time 
one can set the municipal organization of the same 
group's city of today. It might very well be said that 
while the others have been kings, as it were, of open 
country and strongholds, you alone are rulers of civilized 
communities. 


94. Now all the Greek cities rise up under your 
leadership, and the monuments which are dedicated in 
them and all their embellishments and comforts redound 
to your honor like beautiful suburbs. The coasts and 
interiors have been filled with cities, some newly 
founded, others increased under and by you. 


95. Ionia, the much contested, freed of garrisons and 
of satraps, is visible to all, first in beauty. She has now 
advanced beyond herself by as much as she formerly 
seemed to surpass the other lands in elegance and grace. 
Alexander’s great and noble city by Egypt has become a 
glory of your hegemony, like a necklace or armlet among 
a wealthy lady’s other possessions. 


96. Taking good care of the Hellenes as of your 
foster parents, you constantly hold your hand over them, 
and when they are prostrate, you raise them up. You 
release free and autonomous those of them who were the 
noblest and the leaders of yore, and you guide the others 
moderately with much consideration and forethought. 
The barbarians you educate, rather mildly or sternly 
according to the nature that each has, because it is right 
that those who are rulers of men be not inferior to those 
who are trainers of horses, and that they have tested 
their natures and guide them accordingly. 
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97. As on holiday the whole civilized world lays 
down the arms which were its ancient burden and has 
turned to adornment and all glad thoughts with power 
to realize them. All the other rivalries have left the 
<cities>, and this one contention holds them all, how 
each city may appear most beautiful and attractive. All 
localities are full of gymnasia, fountains, monumental 
approaches, temples, workshops, schools, (98) and one 
can say that the civilized world, which had been sick 
from the beginning, as it were, has been brought by the 
right knowledge to a state of health. Gifts never cease 
from you to the cities, and it is not possible to determine 
who the major beneficiaries have been, because your 
kindness is the same to all. 


99. Cities gleam with radiance and charm, and the 
whole earth has been beautified like a garden. Smoke 
rising from plains and fire signals for friend and foe 
have disappeared, as if a breath had blown them away, 
beyond land and sea. Every charming spectacle and an 
infinite number of festal games have been introduced 
instead. Thus like an ever-burning sacred fire the cele- 
bration never ends, but moves around from time to time 
and people to people, always somewhere, a demonstra- 
tion justified by the way all men have fared. Thus it 
is right to pity only those outside your hegemony, if 
indeed there are any, because they lose such blessings. 


100. It is you again who have best proved the general 
assertion, that Earth is mother of all and common father- 
land. Now indeed it is possible for Hellene or non- 
Hellene, with or without his property, to travel wher- 
ever he will, easily, just as if passing from fatherland 
to fatherland. Neither Cilician Gates nor narrow sandy 
approaches to Egypt through Arab country, nor inac- 
cessible mountains, nor immense stretches of river, nor 
inhospitable tribes of barbarians cause terror, but for 
security it suffices to be a Roman citizen, or rather to 
be one of those united under your hegemony. 


101. Homer said, “ Earth common of all,” and you 
have made it come true. You have measured and re- 
corded the land of the entire civilized world; you have 
spanned the rivers with all kinds of bridges and hewn 
highways through the mountains and filled the barren 
stretches with posting stations ; you have accustomed all 
areas to a settled and orderly way of life. Therefore, I 
see on reflection that what is held to be the life before 
Triptolemus is really the life before your time,—a hard 
and boorish life, not far removed from that of the wild 
mountains, Though the citizens of Athens began the 
civilized life of today, this life in its turn has been firmly 
established by you, who came later but who, men say, 
are better. 


102. There is no need whatsoever now to write a 
book of travels and to enumerate the laws which each 
country uses. Rather you yourselves have become uni- 
versal guides for all; you threw wide all the gates of the 
civilized world and gave those who so wished the oppor- 
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tunity to see for themselves ; you assigned common laws 
for all and you put an end to the previous conditions 
which were amusing to describe but which, if one looked 
at them from the standpoint of reason, were intolerable ; 
you made it possible to marry anywhere, and you organ- 
ized all the civilized world, as it were, into one family. 


103. Before the rule of Zeus, as the poets say, the 
universe was full of strife, confusion and disorder, but 
when Zeus came to the rule he settled everything, and 
the Titans, forced back by Zeus and the gods who sup- 
ported him, departed to the lowest caverns of the earth. 
Thus one who reflects about the world before your time 
and about the condition of affairs in your period would 
come to the opinion that before your empire there had 
been confusion everywhere and things were taking a 
random course, but when you assumed the presidency, 
confusion and strife ceased, and universal order entered 
as a brilliant light over the private and public affairs of 
man, laws appeared and altars of gods received man’s 
confidence. 


104. For forme:iy they used to lay waste the world 
as if (like Creuos) they were mutilating their parents, 
and though they did not swallow their children (like 
Cronos), they destroyed each other’s children and their 
own in their strife even at sanctuaries. But now a clear 
and universal freedom from ail fear has been granted 
both to the world and to those who live in it. And it 
seems to me that they are wholly rid of evil treatment 
and have accepted the many incentives toward following 
good leadership, while the gods, beholding, seem to lend 
a friendly hand to your empire in its achievement and 
to confirm to you its possession, (105)—Zeus, because 
you tend for him nobly his noble creation, the civilized 
world; Hera, who is honored because of marriage rites 
properly performed ; Athena and Hephaestus because of 
the esteem in which the crafts are held; Dionysus and 
Demeter, because their crops are not outraged ; Poseidon 
because the sea has been cleansed for him of naval 
battles and has received merchant vessels instead of 
triremes. The chorus of Apollo, Artemis and the Muses 
never ceases to behold its servants in the theatres; for 
Hermes there are both international games and embas- 
sies. And when did Aphrodite ever have a better chance 
to plant the seed and enhance the beauty of the off- 
spring, or when did the cities ever have a greater share 
in her blessings? It is now that the gracious favors of 
Asclepius and the Egyptian gods have been most gener- 
ously bestowed upon mankind. Ares certainly has never 
been slighted by you. There is no fear that he will cause 
a general disturbance as when overlooked at the banquet 
of the Lapiths. On the contrary, he dances the ceaseless 
dance along the banks of the outermost rivers and keeps 
the weapons clean of blood. The all-seeing Helius, 
moreover, casting his light, saw no violence or injustice 
in your case and marked the absence of woes such as 
were frequent in former times. Accordingly, there is 
good reason why he looks and shines with most delight 
upon your empire. 
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106. Just as Homer did not fail to realize that your 
empire was to be, but foresaw it and made a prophecy 
of it in his epic, so Hesiod, were he as complete a poet 
and as prophetic, would not, I think, in listing the Gen- 
erations of Men have begun with the Golden Race as 
he actually does. And having once made this beginning, 
he would not at least, in treating of the last, the Iron 
Race, have named as the time for its ruin to occur the 
hour “ when those born with hoary temples come into 
being,” but rather when your protectorate and empire 
come. That is the hour he would have named for the 
Iron tribe to perish on the earth. To Justice and Respect 
in that period he would have assigned a return amongst 
men. And he would have pitied those born before your 
time. 


107. Your ways and institutions, which were really 
introduced by you, are ever held in honor and have 
become ever more firmly established. The present great 
governor like a champion in the games clearly excells to 
such an extent his own ancestors that it is not easy to 
declare by how much he excells men of a different stock. 
One would say that justice and law are in truth whatever 
he decrees. This too <one can see> clearly before all 
else, that the partners whom he has to help him rule, 
men <like> sons of his own, similar unto him, are more 
than had any of his predecessors. 


108. But the trial which we undertook at the be- 
ginning of our speech is beyond any man’s power, 
namely to compose the oration which would equal the 
majesty of your empire, for it would require just about 
as much time as time alloted to the empire, and that 
would be all eternity. Therefore it is best to do like 
those poets who compose dithyrambs and paeans, namely 
to add a prayer and so close the oration. 


109. Let all the gods and the children of the gods be 
invoked to grant that this empire and this city flourish 
forever and never cease until stones <float> upon the 
sea and trees cease to put forth shoots in spring, and 
that the great governor and his sons be preserved and 
obtain blessings for all. 

My bold attempt is finished. Now is the time to 
register your decision whether for better or for worse. 


IV. TEXTUAL NOTES AND COMMENTARY 


GENERAL REMARKS 


As Wilamowitz? noted about Oratio XVIII (Keil) 
and as Lenz * proved for other orations, there is a single 
tradition behind the extant manuscripts of the Roman 
Oration. The tradition presents a pattern of errors with 
which the student must reckon. : 

Bruno Keil’s edition was a considerable improvement 
over earlier editions, but his text of the Roman Oration 


*+U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes 61: 293 f., 1926. 
2 F, Lenz, Aristidesstudien, Hermes 66: 49-70, 1931. 
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is far from satisfactory. To the writer it seems that 
Keil unnecessarily assumed still unfilled lacunae in 
sections 40, 71, 72, 101, and two each in sections 92 and 
107 ; that he unnecessarily deleted words in sections 2, 
8, 13, 18, 29, 39, 41, 45, 50, 59, and 92; that he unneces- 
sarily inserted a word in sections 10 and 105; that he 
confused the sense by false emendations in sections 33, 
51, 59, 85, 106, and 107; and that his notes are some- 
times misleading. 

Furthermore, Keil justifies some of his deletions as 
deletions of glosses, but the writer can find not one case 
of an obvious gloss, and so believes that no deletions 
should be made on the assumption of a gloss. When 
serious foreign wars began with the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, the Roman Oration became somewhat out- 
dated and probably did not appeal to the schoolmasters 
who were selecting models from the now famous Aelius 
Aristides. Hence the text was less liable to such expan- 
sion as occurred in those orations of Aelius Aristides 
which were studied in the schools. Obvious transposi- 
tions, on the other hand, do occur, and the extra words 
which Keil deletes can sometimes be readily explained 
as false insertions of a marginal correction. Transposi- 
tion is fairly obvious in the confusion of the traditional 
text for sections 71-72, in the words os ov« for ody ws in 
section 40, and in the words é&w rév rorapév for trav é&o 
motapav (Keil) in section 105. Other cases previously 
unnoted occur in sections 36 (éx’ airois), 62 (a whole 
clause), 67-68 (a whole sentence), perhaps also in 74 
(ovx a&ia ths dpxyns), and 76 (rods é&eAOovras). 

However, the most common error, sometimes limited 
to one or two manuscripts but sometimes extending to 
all four, is the short omission. In addition, ordinary 
faults of iotacism are here very common, and there are 
obvious cases of dittography in sections 36, 51, 82, and 
100, while in section 9 there is a case of repetition where 
the scribe began to skip, then noticed the deletion, but 
forgot to delete the first word he had already written. 
Misreadings of isolated letters, on the other hand, are 
comparatively uncommon, except for secondary changes 
after an omission. 

In general, I have retained the traditional text wher- 
ever possible. Where the traditional text seemed inde- 
fensible, I have not hesitated to indicate a lacuna or to 
emend, but the reader will find in the very brief appa- 
ratus criticus both the reading of the four chief manu- 
scripts and who the author of the alteration was. Where 
the manuscript readings seem to be untrue, an attempt 
to heal the corruption should, I think, be made first on 
the assumption of a short omission; if this fails, one 
should look for transposition. These are the two most 
characteristic errors. I agree with Sieveking who says 
(25) that Keil was right in adopting an eclectic treat- 
ment of the four important manuscripts, though the 
speech is best preserved in U, worst in D, and that while 
S has no lacunae which are not found elsewhere, T and 
U have several. Of the eighty-eight changes I have 
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made in Keil’s text the most serious are in sections 18, 
29, 40, 51 (end), 59, 62, 67, 71b, 78, 84, and 107. 

On all occasions I have retained the numbering of 
Keil’s sections, even though he skipped a section 35. 
Where I make a transposition, [ still retain his. number- 
ing but divide it into parts a and b. 


REMARKS ON INDIVIDUAL PASSAGES 


1. The poet who made the witticism is unknown. 
The usual vow called for sacrifice of an animal, for 
which incense and the gildir:; of its horns were the 
ordinary trimmings. 

“ Stupid,” dpovoov. The Muses were-patrons of litera- 
ture, not just of poetry, which, moreover, was in this 
period a mere subdivision of rhetoric. See H. 1. Marrou, 
Movorxds avip, Etude sur les scénes de la vie intellectuelle 
figurant sur les monuments funéraires ‘romains, Thése, 
Paris, 1937. For the Muses as patrons of oratory see 
Hesperia, Suppl. 8: 249 f., 1949. 

The prooemium of Aristides’ prose hymn to Zeus, 
XLIII Keil, announces that the hymn is being spoken 
as the result of a vow for safe delivery from a perilous 
sea voyage. Also another oration of about this period, 
Aristides’ prose hymn to Sarapis, XLV Keil 13, was 
delivered in gratitude for the orator’s preservation. The 
Roman Oration is offered, however, probably not as the 
result of a vow made in the crisis of a storm, but on a 
pretence of a vow made as to a deity in anticipation of 
the perils of a long voyage by land and sea. Actually, 
however, Aristides was merely giving an’ exhibition of 
his art (ériSeéts ris téxvns) like many another traveling 
rhetor, musician or lecturer, except that the locale and 
his youth—he was twenty-seven—made the exhibition 
of unique importance to him. 

On the “first fruits” which an artist from out of 
town might offer, see L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques 
et philologiques (Bibliothéque de lEcole pratique des 
Hautes-Etudes, Sciences historiques et philologiques 
272) 14-15, 38-45, 1938, and Hellenica 2: 35-36, 1946. 
Aristides might have hoped for a career like that of 
Isaeus, who was Hadrian’s teacher. 


2. “It became evident that I had need of a second 
prayer. It is perhaps really presumptuous to dare under- 
take the kind of oration which should equal such majesty 
in a city.” The punctuation makes some difference. 
The Aldine text, Canter, Jebb, Dindorf, and Sieveking 
(26) punctuated dAd’ ds dAnOds ebyns ad rpocedeiro Er€épas, 
iows pev odv Kai peiLovos, SuvyPijvat Towodtrov dpat Adyov, daTis 
mapiswoerat Toc@de Gyxw TOAEws. Bonini (1517) and Keil, 
on the other hand, placed a colon after érépas, as do I. 
Carteromachus, Canter, Sieveking, and Levin take pei- 
fovos as referring to a ebyyn, but Reiske has rightly pro- 
tested, “non enim videtur ad e’yjs referre posse.” It 
seems to me that the interpretation of Carteromachus 
and Canter ignores the implications of the particles pév 
ovv, which are answered by ye pv in the next clause (for 
parallels cf. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 473 
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and 348). If, however, edyjs is not to be understood 
with pei{oves, what then? Reiske proposed duvapews or 
ovaias, and he has been followed by Keil (“ sc. pyropds 
éotw 7) euod”’) and by L. A. Stella. Here I part com- 
pany. I take pei{ovos in the unfavorable sense listed in 
the GEL s.v. péyas II 5, and understand the word as 
meaning “a rather presumptuous man,” or “ too big a 
plan.” There should be no comma after petfovos. 

Thus certain interpretations of the words dvvy6jva 
Towtrov dpat Adyov are automatically eliminated, but 
Sieveking’s comment requires notice. Sieveking thought 
he found an echo of this passage in Libanius, Epist. 1243 
(ed. Foerster) : ct€ac0a piv yap réxeivov SvvyOjvar padiov, 
SuvnPivat 8 aunxavov, to which might be added Or. LIX 
(Foerster) 58, evéac8ar pév padiov, AaBeiv 8 od Svvardv. 
Sieveking draws the further, unwarranted inference that 
Libanius had interpreted Aristides exactly in the way 
that Canter did. I understand Libanius as saying in the 
first case, “to dare make the vow is easy, to rise to its 
fulfillment is impossible.” I think this just happens to 
go better with my interpretation that Aristides found it 
easy to dare make the first vow but feared now (or 
pretended to fear) that he could never rise to its fulfill- 
ment. Canter and Sieveking, on the other hand, were 
thinking of the second vow, an interpretation which 
Reiske, Keil, L. A. Stella, and I discard as grammati- 
cally impossible. The first ety7 is that stated in section 1, 
a vow to deliver a speech which would do justice to the 
majesty of Rome; according to my interpretation, the 
second has not yet been revealed, it comes in section 3 
and turns out to be a prayer or petition to the audience 
to help him with inspiration from which an artist may 
receive the power to speak even on themes which are 
greater than his talents. However, Libanius echoes, not 
the Roman Oration of Aristides, but the Third Olyn- 
thiac Oration of Demosthenes III 18: evéacOa piv. . 
padiov .. . EhéoBar 8. . . odKér’ Spoiws evopov. The double 
prayer at the beginning of Demosthenes’ Crown Oration 
1 and 8 and that at the beginning of Lycurgus’ oration 
Against Leocrates are not really comparable. 


3. “ The great city,” rijs peydAns woAews. The epithet 
is often applied to Alexandria and, by Malalas, to An- 
tioch. The phrase has nothing to do with the division 
for certain purposes into lesser, greater, and greatest 
cities (Dig. XXVII 1, 6, 2). One might better com- 
pare the use of the word peydAy in inscriptions of Roman 
Sidé to distinguish the general gerusia of the whole city 
from those of the city regions (Bulletin épigraphique, 
156, 1952). In the poetic tradition “the great city ” 
was above all Troy. 

“Able to inspire one, though he were speechless be- 
fore, to eloquence and skill.” The same quotation from 
Euripides occurs in the Dionysus Oration, XLI Keil 11. 
It is fragment 663 Nauck, which more completely reads, 
“Eros teaches a man to be a poet, though he were 
speechless (dpovoos) before.” It was a famous quotation 
made by Plato, Symposium 196e, in the speech of 
Agathon. 
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6. “ Of the all-seeing god (rod wavérrov Geods) who 
dwells in the city.” The poetical adjective is an epithet 
of Helius, as Levin recognized. Aristides alludes to the 
emperor, whose povrer was often compared to the great 
power of the sun. Caligula appears in S7G* 798 as the 
New Helius, Nero in JGR III 345 and SJG* 814 (véos 
"HXwos émAdpwas trois “EAAnow). In A. D. 69 the prefect of 
Egypt, Tib. Julius Alexander, published an edict* “ in 
order that” people might “ with greater confidence ex- 
pect all things” rapa rod émAdpwavtos tpeiv eri owrnpia 
Tov mavTos avOpwrwv yévous evdepyérov YeBacrod Adroxpd- 
topos TéABa. The Helius motif figures prominently in 
Dio Chrysostom’s Third Discourse on Kingship 73-83 
(cf. H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des. Dio von 
Prusa, 422-425, Berlin, 1898). An inscription of Ter- 
messus in Pisidia honors Constantine as “HAwos zavrte- 
nontyns (TAM III 45).* Still the allusion is veiled, so 
that it might possibly be applied to the Palatine Apollo. 
The sanctuary with its adjoining portico and libraries 
and memorials of the Roman orators had been founded 
by Augustus and was in many ways the most impressive 
sanctuary of Rome.’ The senate occasionally convened 
here, and much of the business of the city and empire 
was transacted in and around it. However, Aristides 
may have been partly influenced by the parallel in his 
mind between Plato’s second-best but more viable state 
of the Laws and the ideal state realized by Rome. Pla- 
to’s state was built around the sanctuary of Apollo 


Helius (Laws XII 945-947). 


7. The almost entirely literal citation from the /liad 
(XII 281-284, as Canter recognized) is supported by 
parenthetic insertion of the word ¢yoi in the Platonic 
manner (cf. Dorothy Tarrant, “ Plato’s Use of Quota- 
tions and Other Illustrative Material,” C/. QO. 44: 61, 
1951). 


8. The other cities which Rome carries upon her 
back are the cities which rise into the air, i. e. the insulae 
or apartment houses of which there still are examples at 





* Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian expeditions 14, No. 4, 
1938. 

* The motif continues into Christian times when the ruler, who 
can no longer be called a New Helius or a New Apollo, is called 
a New Constantine: see Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The “ King’s 
Advent” and the Enigmatic Panels in the Doors of Santa 
Sabina, Art Bull. 26: especially 209, 1944. In general see O. 
Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus 12-15 (Tiibinger 
Beitrige sur Altertumswissenschaft 18) 12-15, 1933, who shows 
that the Helius motif to describe the universal attention of the 
chief statesman goes back at least to the fifth century B.c.; F. 
Cumont, La théologie solaire du paganisme romain, Mémoires 
présentées par divers savants a l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres 12 (2): 457 ff., 1909; A. Alfoldi, Insignien und 
Tracht der rémischen Kaiser, Rom. Mitt. 50: 3-171, 1935; H. P. 
L’Orange, Apotheosis in ancient portraiture (Oslo, Instituttet 
for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Ser. B, Skrifter 22) 34- 
38 and 60-72, 1947. 

° Platner-Ashby, A topographical dictionary of Ancient Rome, 
s.v. Apollo Palatinus; G. Lugli, Roma antica, il centro monu- 
mentale, 434-441 and 468-479, Rome, Bardi, 1946. Compare the 
reference in the opening words of the Tabula Hebana, to which 
the entire issue of La Parola del Passato 14, 1950, is devoted. 
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Ostia, certainly not real cities, for which Schonbauer, 
ZSS, 51: 324, 1931, mistakes them. Many of those at 
Ostia date from the time of Hadrian, and in Rome 
Nero’s fire had prepared the way for much building 
activity. On the insulae see Axel Boethius, Den ro- 
merska storstadens hyreshusarkitektur och dess bebyg- 
gelsegeografiska Sammanhang (Géteborgs Hégskolas 
Arsskrift 50 [4]), 1944, which has a summary in Eng- 
lish; A. R. A. van Aken, “ The Cortile in the Roman 
Imperial Insula-Architecture,” Opuscula Archaeologica 
6: 112-128, 1950. L. Homo, Rome impériale et Vur- 
banisme dans l'antiquité 552-579, Paris, Michel, 1951. 

With the play on the name ‘Poyn compare the play 
on the name of Demosthenes as recommended by Theon 
(Rhet. Gr. II, 109 Spengel). L. A. Stella points out 
that the derivation of the name of Rome from the Greek 
word for “ strength” appears in the hymn to Rome by 
Melinno (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. IV 315), also in Pseudo- 
Scymnus, Description of the Earth, 232, and in Festus 
(p. 328 Lindsay). 

“The Strait of Otranto,” rov "Idmov (sc. ropov). 


9. “It has been said: ” Thucydides I 10. 

“ The entire civilized world.” On the Oikoumené as 
the Roman world, see F. Gisinger RE 17: 2165-2167, 
1937, s.v. “Oikumene (Orbis) ”; F. W. Walbank, 
“The Geography of Polybius,” Classica et Mediaevalia 
9: 155-182, 1948. 

“Amazed ... no longer amazed.” Compare Xeno- 
phon, Lac. I 1. 


10. The background of this passage is provided, as 
Canter realized, by a fragment (1 Krauss) of the Alcibi- 
ades of Aeschines Socraticus, a fragment preserved, 
incidentally by Aelius Aristides XLVI (Dindorf, 
292 f.) : 


“ Call to mind whence the sun rises and where it sets.” 

“ But, Socrates,” he said, “there is nothing difficult in 
knowing such things as that.” 

“Then has it ever yet occurred to you, that though this 
land is so vast, one man rules as much as the sun traverses, 
land which is called Asia.” 

“ Yes indeed,” he said, “ the Great King.” 


This passage from the Alcibiades presupposes an 
earlier source which would be the Aoyozows inferred by 
Aelius Aristides, who probably used Aeschines Socrati- 
cus alone in here writing, drep yap tis pn tev Aoyorowv 
rept THs “Agias, A€ywv Sony 6 FAvos mopevera, Ta’THsS macs 
dpxew davdpa eva. 

A little further on, Aeschines refers to the king of 
Persia as rov tév ad’ jAlov avicxovtos péxpt HAiov Svopévov 
Baoirkevovra. This would reflect the official Persian ter- 
minology and the Persian feeling of the universality of 
their empire. 

G. Kaibel, Hermes 20: 497-500, 1885, drew attention 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who in the Roman An- 
tiquities | 3, 6, says that in all the history of the world 
Rome was the first and the only state which made sun- 
rises and sunsets boundaries of her empire. The idea of 
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an empire’s universality was certainly not new, and it 
was no great effort for a Greek of the Augustan Period 
to infer that universality of empire had been achieved 
not so much by the Persians as by the Romans. Few 
scholars will unreservedly follow L. A. Stella (pp. 112 f., 
note 12) who makes no reference to Aeschines Socrati- 
cus and suggests patriotically that Dionysius “ abbia 
tratto dagli scrittori latini questa imagine che esprime 
un orgoglio tutto romano (cfr. ad es. Tibullo, IT, 5, 57- 
60).” Horace (Odes IV 15, 13-16) and Ovid (Fast 
IV 832) as well as Tibullus had used the image, but 
they may have obtained it from someone like Posidonius. 
In the writer’s opinion the assertion of Dionysius does 
not express a peculiarly Roman pride but merely re- 
flects a rhetorician’s desire to give an old phrase a new 
and striking application. The phrase was one used re- 
peatedly by Sumerian,® Akkadian, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Persian kings. 

Furthermore, everyone knew the word {6¢os (dark- 
ness) which Homer had applied to the West (to the 
North, according to Crates of Pergamum), and the 
term continued to interest the grammatici who inter- 
preted Homer. The ancient Oriental phrase for uni- 
versality of empire and the Homeric phrase for the 
West were two aspects of the same subject (cf. Strabo I 
2, 24-28), and Aristides treats them together quite natu- 
rally vshen he insists that the Roman Empire is a more 
truly universal empire and that its territory, of which so 
much, including the capital, lies in the West, is not the 
land of darkness. With the latter he prepares the 
audience for emphasis on the brilliant light of the Roman 
Empire (see section 103 and commentary). Contrast 
Vergil, Aeneid VI 795 f.: 


iacet extra sidera tellus 
extra anni solisque vias. 


“ Because,” ei 8. Reiske emended to «i yy, but this 
gives the wrong sense. Rather it should be emended to 
éreidy, but I think that even «i 8) can have had the mean- 
ing éredy and should not be changed. 

“ Turned out to be true.” Pointing to a similar phrase 
in section 89, Bartoletti calls for the deletion of dAnfés 
elvae as a redundant interpolation. But a little redun- 
dancy is not offensive and variation is to be expected. 

“ For neither the Chelidonean nor the Cyanean pro- 
montories limit your empire, nor does the distance from 
which a horseman can reach the sea in one day.’”’ These 
were terms of the Peace of Callias according to Demos- 
thenes, X1X, 273. The Cyanean Islands, also called the 
Symplegades, were located at the mouth of the Bosporus. 
The Chelidonian Islands were off the Cilician Coast. 
On the Peace of Callias see H. T. Wade-Gery, “ The 
Peace of Callias,” Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 





° The phrase, as W. F. Albright has kindly shown me, occurs 
from the time of the Sumerian king. Lugalzaggisi (cf. F. 
Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kdénigsin- 
schriften, 155, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1907). H.-H. Schaeder, Das 
persische Weltreich, Breslau, 1941, is inaccessible to me. 
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lology, Suppl. 1: 121-156, 1940 (cf. B. D. Meritt, 
Wade-Gery and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists 
3: Ch. VIII, Princeton, Amer. School of Class. Studies 
at Athens, 1950); M. Cary, “ The Peace of Callias,” 
Cl. Q. 39: 87-91, 1945. 

“The sea like a girdle lies extended at once in the 
middle of the civilized world and of your hegemony.” 
Aristides echoes Choerilus of Samos. See Probus, Com- 
mentarius in Vergili Georgica I 233, which I cite from 
H. J. Mette, Sphairopoiia, 186 (= fr. 23h of Crates of 
Pergamum), Munich, Beck, 1936: “ nam quidam orbem 
terrarum descripserunt in formam litterae 6, et in linea- 
mentis quae per circuitum ambiunt litteram formam re- 
ferunt Oceani, quem recte fworfpa rod xéopov dixerunt 
<velut> et Cch>oeril{l}us cum ait ‘Oxeavds & raca repip- 
putos évdederat yOwv.” 


11. “Great continents greatly sloping,” peyéAar peya- 
Awori, a citation from the Iliad, XVI 776, keiro péyas 
peyadwori. Compare the way these words are echoed in 
section 63 with the substitution of the prose form peyd- 
Aws for the poetic peyadwori. Similarly Plato cites this 
Homeric phrase with an adaptation, Republic 566c: 
djAov Ore péyas peyadwori ov Keira. 

The topos of a mart in the center of the world goes 
back to Isocrates, Panegyricus 42, where the Piraeus is 
described as the center of Hellas. Strabo XVII 13 
refers to Alexandria péyicrov éurdpiov of the civilized 
world. The word épyaorjpuov might suggest a shop or 
the business establishment of a capitalist who finances 
and controls the production of outworkers and disposes 
of their products. 


12. “ Cargoes from India” had been coming for a 
century and a half. See M. P. Charlesworth, “ Roman 
Trade with India. A Resurvey,” Studies in Roman 
Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester 
Johnson, 131-143, Princeton Univ. Press, 1951. 

Isocrates, Panegyricus 42, also spoke of the abundance 
and greater ease with which products could be found at 
Athens than in their countries of origin. Compare also 
Thucydides II 38 (the funeral oration of Pericles). 

“Your farms (yewpyia.) are Egypt, Sicily, and the 
civilized part of Africa.” For the three parts of Africa 
see Herodotus II 32. Compare Cicero’s reference 
(Against Verres II 3) to productive provinces as 
“ praedia populi Romani.” 


13. “So that the wonder is, not that the harbor has 
insufficient space for merchant vessels, but that even the 
sea has enough, if it really does.” The traditional text 
reads gore eivat pH Ste wept Tod Ammévos, GAAG Kal mept THS 
Oadrarrns, Ott wep éEapxet 6Axdow. Keil denounced the last 
four words as corrupt and suggested their deletion. 
Sieveking (95) defended the text but admitted that the 
particle wep betrayed some kind of corruption, perhaps 
influenced by the wepi of the preceding line. L. A. 
Stella’s translation ‘ abbastanza posto per tutte le navi ” 
suggests an unconvincing emendation dears in place of 
wep. Rather the vestige wep points to an original efzep. 
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The citation from Hesiod is, as G. F. Schoemann, 
Opuscula Academica 2: 327 f., Berlin, 1857, recognized, 
an incorrect citation of Theogony 736-741, which despite 
F. Jacoby (Hesiodi carmina, 22-27, Berlin, Weidmann, 
1930), may still be by Hesiod (cf. F. Solmsen, Hesiod 
and Aeschylus [Cornell Studies in Class. Phil. 30] 60, 
1949). Dorothy Tarrant (‘‘ Plato’s Use of Quotations 
and other Illustrative Material,” Cl. O., 44: 6:1, 1951), 
counts twenty such cases of incorrect citation iu Plato, 
whose manner Aristides affects, and (p. 62) she notes 
that one is from the Theogony and 17 are from Homer. 
Compare the other case in section 86. 


“ There is a common channel to Rome and,” Levin’s 
excellent translation where Keil perversely deleted four 
words. With this passage contrast what Tacitus has to 
say about Rome, “quo cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt celebranturque” (Ann. XV 44). 
Reiske*, who was troubled by the absence of mdévra and 
would have inserted it before ovwvrérpyra, might better 
have gotten his zrdvra by merely inverting the two next 
words xai ravra, but the traditional text seems acceptable 
as it is. 

“All meet here . . . all the arts and crafts that are 
or ever have’ been.” Compare the catalogue of Herondas 
I 26-32, beginning 

Ta yap mavrTa, 
dao" Eat. Kov Kal yiver’, €or’ év Aiyirrw. 


Both Herondas and Aristides perhaps reflect a famous 
encomium of Alexandria. But see the parallels collected 
by Walter Headlam, Herodas, the Mimes and the Frag- 
ments, 25-26, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1922. 


14. “I blush now: after such great and impressive 
matters have been mentioned, my argument reaches a 
point where it is without great and impressive material ; 
I shall distinguish myself ingloriously by recalling some 
barbarian empire or Hellenic power, and it will seem 
that I intend to do the opposite of what the Aeolic poets 
did,” *EpvOpia Sita, ci, rooovtwv Kai tyAKovTwv eipnyevov, 
cita py ExovTos TOV Adyou, havoipar pepvnpevos 7) BapBapixjs 
twos dpxis 7) “EAAnviKas Suvdpews, Kai 86£w tovvaytiov mow- 
aew tois AioAedou. montais. This, modeled on Isocrates 
XII 74, has been one of the most difficult passages, and 
several students have proposed emendations: <zpoai- 
vew> pn ExovTos Tod Adyov (Reiske), pé E<ADovros (Jacob), 
cira pCevovextod>vtos (Keil), ira pn<v trev>eCyx>ovros Tob 
Adyov (V. Bartoletti, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica 
12: 209-211, 1935). Sieveking (29) correctly insisted 
that the text was all right; but he argued that A€yew ru 
was the unexpressed object of éxovros, and this under- 
standably did not convince Bartoletti. The unexpressed 
object is rocatra xa! rnAixadra, easily supplied from what 
precedes. Bartoletti would emend also <éi> xai d6€, but 
this too seems unnecessary. There is, of course, a sug- 
gestive play on words in zomjoew and rornrais. By “ the 
opposite of what the Aeolic poets did” Aristides means 
that he fears lest it look as if he intended to disparage 
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the Greeks of yore, and in section 51 he reiterates that 
disparagement of the ancient Greeks is not his intention. 

“ Having no other way to show the degree of your 
empire’s superiority.” A similar apology occurs in XIII 
Dindorf, p. 281. 

For the importance of comparisons to orators, his- 
torians, etc. see F. Focke, “ Synkrisis,’” Hermes 58: 
327-368, 1923; or, even better, G. L. Hendrickson, The 
Decennial Publications (of the Univ. of Chicago) 6: 
3-33, 1902. . 


15. “ The preceding empires which were even less 
ideal.” The word ¢avdorépas implies further removal 
from an ideal excellence. The noun ¢avAdrns may mean 
the absence of areté or the presence of vice. In section 
41, however, where the adjective davAdrepa is applied to 
the Hellenic hegemonies in comparison with the Persian 
kingdom as a world empire, it clearly does not mean 
“ more vicious.” On the other hand, that could but need 
not be the meaning here in section 15. For the contrast 
between dpern and gavAdrns see the commentary on sec- 
tion 41. Herodotus did not count the Assyrian and 
Median Empires among world-empires (cf. commentary 
on section 91), but Ctesias did. Aristides does not re- 
turn to the standpoint of Herodotus, but he follows 
Polybius I 2 in selecting the Persian and Macedonian 
Empires as the most famous of those which preceded 
Rome. : 

“How they themselves enjoyed (déAavov) what they 
had acquired and how they affected their subjects ” 
(rods dpxopevouvs rapeoxevalov). See Polybius III 4. The 
Persian Empire is to be judged according to success or 
failure from two standpoints, the happiness of the rulers 
and that of the ruled. L. A. Stella translates, “ quale 
ordinamento abbiano saputo dare ai popoli su cui domi- 
narono,” and Levin renders “ How they handled their 
subjects’ (cf. Canter’s “ civibus uti’). Levin fails to 
distinguish the interest in the happiness of the subjects 
from the interest in the happiness rather than skill of 
the rulers, while L. A. Stella expands with a paraphrase 
(perhaps misleading) that can hardly pretend to be a 
translation. Plato Laws X 896-898, where good or bad 
primary movements in the soul are said to produce good 
or bad secondary movements in the body, may be worth 
citing, because the government is the soul of an empire, 
and the subjects are the body.’ 


16. “ The King of those from the Sunset to the Sun- 
rise.” Compare Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 132, and 
the passage from the Alcibiades of Aeschines Socraticus 
cited above in the commentary to section 10. 

“ Defeat,” “losses.” The important word in each 
clause is held in reserve for a paradoxical ending. 


17. The presence of erratic change, the absence of 
permanent boundaries and of proper control are em- 

* For the Platonic kinéseis compare J. B. Skemp, The theory 
of motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues, Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1942. 
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phasized in a way to support the analogy which he may 
seem to suggest in section 18 between conditions in the 
Persian Empire and the chaos of the reign of Necessity. 
For the indissoluble Roman frontier see section 84. 

‘“ Like a king in a game of children.” For the game 
L. A. Stella points to a reference in Dio Chrysostomus, 
Orat. IV 48. 

The reference to the ease with which Greek armies 
passed through Persian territory is an echo of Isocrates 
IV 148. 

18. The name of Oebaras occurs six times in the 
eight sections devoted by Photius in his summary of the 
Persica of Ctesias to the books concerning Cyrus. R. 
Henry, Ctésias: La Perse, L’Inde, Les sommaires de 
Photius, 12, 14, 15, and 16, Brussels, Office de Publicité, 
1947, in the summary points out that in one case the 
Marcianus 450 has the genitive OiBdpa,.while the Marci- 
anus 451 has the genitive OiBdpov corrected into OiBapa. 
The manuscripts seem to agree on the ending -a in the 
two other references to the name in the genitive (pp. 14 
and 15). In fragment 66 of Nicolaus of Damascus (F. 
Gr. Hist. 2a), which is held by Jacoby to be a straight 
excerpt from Ctesias without additions, the name of 
Oebaras occurs nineteen times, with a nominative in 
-as and a genitive in alpha. Ctesias, to judge from the 
summary of Photius and the excerpt by Nicolaus of 
Damascus, declined the name with the genitive OiBdpa 
and the nominative OiBdpas, whereas Herodotus, who 
mentions him in III 85, 87 and 8&8, uses the genitive 
OiBdpeos and the nominative OiBapys. Names ending in 
-as were in Attic Greek properly declined with a genitive 
in -ov, those ending in -pys with a genitive in -povs (cf. 
Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen In- 
schriften, ed. 3, 120 and 134 f., Berlin, Weidmann, 1903. 
Therefore Aristides like Ctesias called the man OiBdpas 
but declined the name in the Attic manner.® It is clear 
that Aristides had the story directly or indirectly from 
Ctesias, in whose history the sage played a great role, 
and not, as Keil suggested without evidence, from the 
Alcibiades of Aeschines Socraticus. 

For the Oebaras of Ctesias see A. Momigliano, 
“ Tradizione e invenzione in Ctesia,” Atene e Roma, 12, 
1931, especially pp. 26-33. 

The words “ wandering’ (aAdvyv), “necessity ”’ 
(dvayxnv), “to every part” (avraxoi), “ nomads” 
(vopddes) and “ wanderers” (wAavynres) may suggest the 





®*James W. Poultney (per litteras) points out that the Old 
Persian form of the name would have had an a-vowel. Ctesias 
explained the name as ’Aya@ayyedos. Poultney comments that 
the second member of the compound name O/Sdpas is a deriva- 
tive of the Indo-European *bher- “bring,” and he adds that 
Professor Roland Kent would identify the first member as the 
Old Persian stem vau, sometimes transcribed vah u, cognate with 
Sanskrit vasu—“ good” and appearing as first member of 
several compound names. Thus with an i-extension on the first 
member the compound name would be *vah v-i-baras. The two 
v-semivowels would not be represented at all in Attic-Ionic 
Greek, which did not have the digamma, and the © also would 
not appear. Only a. would be left to appear in Greek as Ol-. 
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erratic, random course of celestial bodies in the time of 
Necessity. Keil deleted as a gloss the words vopddes 
ties Baoircis Kal wAdvntes, but perhaps the sentence ex- 
presses in its disharmonious structure a deliberate con- 
trast with the periodic style. The word periodos means 
not only a compact rounded sentence but also the path 
of a celestial body’s orderly rotation. In section 33 it is 
indicated that the Roman emperor Antoninus Pius does 
not wander. 

“Not ...as shepherds.” Plato, Politicus 267e, 
“those shepherds of human flocks whom we called 
statesmen,” etc., but see also 275b-c. 


19. “ They did not mind it as their own.” For the 
contrast see section 65. 

“Raise ... to beauty and full size.” For the 
Homeric phrase xdAAos kai péyeBos see also Plato, 
Charmides 154c and Xenophon, Cyrop. V 2, 7, where 
it is applied to the human body. It means ydpis. Plato, 
Laws X 896e-897a, argues that the soul produces growth 
or decay, the Good World-Soul growth, the Bad World- 
Soul decay. It is the Roman government which pro- 
duces beauty and growth everywhere (58, 94-99). 

“ As weak as possible.” For Rome producing health, 
strength, and beauty, see section 97. 

Plutarch, De fortuna Romanorum (edd. Nachstadt, 
Sieveking et Titchener) 317b-c, on the world before 
Rome created a peaceful Cosmos: dprjyavos <jv> 4 00pa 
kai tAdyyn Kal petaBodrAyn waca TavTwv. 


20. “ The consequences (aapérecOa.) of these enjoy- 
ments were what a law of nature ordained, hatreds and 
plots,” etc. Compare the secondary movements (rovrots 
éropevas) produced by the Good or Bad Soul in Plato, 
Laws X 897a. With the hatreds and plots of this rule 
compare the security of the rule of Rome in section 100. 
On the law of nature see Glenn R. Morrow, “ Plato and 
the Law of Nature,” Essays in Political Theory Pre- 
sented to George H. Sabine, 17-44, Ithaca, Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1948; J. P. Maguire, “ Plato’s Theory of 
the Law of Nature,” Yale Class. Studies 10: 151-178, 
1947, with criticism by K. von Fritz, AJP 71: 428-431, 
1950. The phrase gvcews vopos Sérage, before which 
Reiske anachronistically inserted a definite article, un- 
doubtedly means “law of nature ordained,” but Aris- 
tides probably has in mind the Platonic phrase rovs rs 
gvaews vopouvs, which, as Taylor and Cornford warn the 
reader of Timaeus 83e, means “ the established custom 
of nature.” 


21. “ Destroyed and demolished.” The universal 
0opa of Plutarch, De fortuna Romanorum (edd. Nach- 
stadt Sieveking Titchner) 317). 

“ More or less,” oxeddv. For this use of the adverb to 
indicate limitation to the essential compare Xenophon 
Lac. V 1 and the commentary in Ollier’s Thése complé- 
mentaire, p. 36. 

The last two sentences are devoted to the topos of the 
“solita regibus ” (cf. Tacitus, Hist. V 8). 
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22. “Easier to be preserved when fighting against 
them.” Cf. Isocrates XII 160. 


“ Giving and receiving hatred.” Aristides emphasizes 
this aspect to bring out the character of Roman rule. 


“ War which was their way of settling disputes in the 
majority of cases.” Plato’s Demiurge did not settle 
everything by force but resorted to persuasiou (Timaeus 
48a; cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 361-364). 
Rome likewise did not settle all disputes by military 
action. 


23. ‘It is impossible to be good subjects if the rulers 
are bad rulers.’”” The body of a world cannot be just if 
the soul is unjust (cf. section 58). Diodotus in Thu- 
cydides III 46, 5 refers to the naturalness of revolt in 
case of bad rule. 


“Government and slave management were not yet 
differentiated, but ‘ king’ and ‘ master’ were equivalent 
terms.” This is directed against Plato, Politicus 258¢e 
and 259c, where the Stranger insists on the “essential 
identity of the terms zodActixés, Bacire’s, deordrns and 
oixovopos. The differentia imperiorum goes back to 
Panaetius (cf. W. Capelle, “ Griechische Ethik und 
romischer Imperialismus,” Klio 25: 86-113, 1932). 

“They certainly did not proceed in a reasonable man- 
ner or with great objectives,” ovxovy cixdtws ovd émi 
peydvAa mponAOov. On the’ other hand, Carteromachus 
translates, ‘‘ Iure igitur ne magna quidem suscipere in- 
crementa potuere ”; Canter, “ Quocirca neque magnos 
fecerunt progressus ”; L. A. Stella, “ E naturale quindi 
che falissero a la prova”; Levin, “So the Persians 
naturally did not get far.’ But the word eixérws rever- 
berates significantly, I think, at the end of sections 58 
and 67b. 

“The word ‘ master’ applies properly within the cir- 
cle of a private household.” Hans Lietzmann, Hand- 
buch zum Neuen Testament 8: 53-55,, Tubingen, Mohr, 
1913, has some remarks, still worth reading, about the 
word “ master” (Seordrns) and “lord” (xvpios). The 
title ‘‘ master ”’ is given to Oriental kings in Herodotus, 
Diodorus, and Greek inscriptions. Augustus and Tibe- 
rius made it clear that they would not permit such an 
address except from the slaves of their own households. 
Suetonius, Divus Augustus 53: “ Domini appeliationem 
ut maledictum et obprobrium semper exhorruit. cum, 
spectante eo ludos, pronuntiatum esset in mimo O domi- 
num aequum et bonum et universi quasi de ipso dictum 
exultantes comprobassent, et statim manu vultuque inde- 
coras adulationes repressit et insequenti die gravissimo 
corripuit edicto ; dominumque se posthac appellari ne a 
liberis quidem aut nepotibus suis vel serio vel ioco 
passus est.” Suetonius, Tiberius 27: “ Dominus appel- 
latus a quodam, denuntiavit ne se amplius contumeliae 
causa nominaret.” Tacitus, Ann. II 87: “ acerbeque 
increpuit eos qui divinas occupationes ipsumque domi- 
num dixerant.’’ Cassius Dio LVII 8, 2: (Tiberius) 
“ often said, ‘I am master to my slaves, imperator to 
the troops, princeps to the rest.’”’ Claudius advised a 
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Parthian prince “ut non dominationem et servos sed 
rectorem et civis cogitaret’’ (Tacitus, Ann. XII 11). 
Dio of Prusa I 22 says that the good king “ dislikes to 
be called ‘master’ not only by free men but even by 
slaves.” 


24. “ Again Alexander who acquired the great em- 
pire—so it looked until yours arose.” Aristides signifi- 
cantly substitutes the phrase 6 ri peydAnv apxnv péxpr 
THs vpetépas KTnodpevos for the expected phrase 6 péyas 
xaAdovpevos. Another interpretation would be that the 
great empire was Asia plus Europe, and that only (so 
Canter) Alexander had held it before Rome, but the 
fact remains that the word “only” is not in the text. 
Reiske commented that the words péypt ris tperépas 
meant “ which extended to the boundaries of your em- 
pire or which coincided with the rise of your empire.” 
G. Kaibel, Hermes 20: 448, 1885, emended the word 
peyadnv to peyiorny, which was accepted by Keil, Sieve- 
king (30), L. A. Stella and Levin over the protest of 
Wilamowitz. Sieveking rightly denied that either of 
Reiske’s explanations was acceptable, but neither is 
Kaibel’s. It is palaeographically implausible and it de- 
stroys the play on the epithet of Alexander the Great. 
Alexander’s achievement no longer seems to be great, 
because, as he says in section 14, Rome has made all the 
greatest achievements seem small. 

For Plato, Politicus 291a-31lc, the king was not a 
man with the title basileus but an ideal statesman 
whether or not he held office. Aristides plays on this 
theme as he raises the question, so familiar from Dio of 
Prusa IV, whether or not Alexander displayed the skill 
of a statesman (zodArrixos). Alexander died before he 
had a chance to show what capacity he had for the art 
of government, which Plato called the royal art. 


25. “ He could not establish (xaracrjcacba.) the em- 
pire.” Alexander did not execute whatever plan he had 
in mind. Aristides is still thinking of government as the 
royal art and of Alexander as an artist. In section 72a 
Aristides says of the Romans, “In regard to the civil 
administration of the whole empire it has been stated in 
what way you thought of it and what kind you es- 
tablished ” (xateornoacbe ). ; 


26. “ Or by what routine administration with auto- 
matic progress and fixed periods of time did he conduct 
his affairs?”’ i) rota ovvybe diocxjoe ra mpdypata iyayev 
avTopatws mpoiovon xXpovev TAaKTAis TEpLooots ; T ranslating 
the verb, I follow A. D. Nock, who in a letter compares 
ayev 8 émoroAdy in section 33. The contrast in the fixed 
terms of Roman governors comes in section 36, and 
more generally in section 91. The phrase ypdvov taxi 
mepiodos Occurs in the Panathenaic Oration of Aristides 
(p. 240 Dindorf), as Keil notes. These terms can with- 
out much strain be interpreted as carrying cosmological 
overtones: the civilized world was not yet a Cosmos 
with a self-moving soul, a Cosmos like the Universe 
where the celestial bodies moved in fixed orbits, etc. 








Hunc solem et stellas et decedentia certis 
tempora momentis ... . 


“ In civil administration what successes did he achieve 
among the people under his rule,” zota roAutrevpata éro- 
Murevoato év Tois dpxovevors; The implied contrast occurs 
partly in section 36 (domep &v mud wéAa way TH oixovpévy 
modurevopevor). Still evaluating Alexander as an artist, 
Aristides inquires what sort of works he actuaily pro- 
duced in the art of government. Canter translates, 
vaguely, “‘ quam functionem inter suos habuit?”’ L. A. 
Stella, ‘“‘ Quale regime politico instaurd fra i popoli sotto 
il suo governo.” Levin, “ Did he carry out any policies 
toward his subjects?”’ But surely none of these versions 
can be supported. This and the following senténce are 
paraphrased by E. Schénbauer, ZSS 51: 326, 1931: 
“Wie viele wod:revpara hat er denn, wenn man von 
Alexandrien absieht, begriindet?”’ To the subject of 
the many politeumata which Alexander did indeed found 
W. W. Tarn provides an introduction in his Alexander 
the Great 1: 132-136 and 2: 232-259, Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1948. However, the roA:revpara, here mentioned, 
are not communities of politai but successes as roduticds 
(antithesis of orparnyés). In support of my interpreta- 
tion I cite a passage from Isocrates not previously ad- 
duced. In the Philippus (ed. Benseler) 140 Isocrates 
wrote to the king of Macedon, *Ev@vpot 8 om padtora 
rovrous Tiuaow Gmavres Kal Oavydlovow, oitwes appdrepa 
Svvavrat, Kal modrteveoOar Kai orparyyeiv. Stay obv Spas Tovs 
év mua rode TavTyv Exovras Thy Piow eddoKipoivTas, Toious 
Twas xp» mpoodoxay Tovs éraivous EvecOat Tovs wept God fnFy- 
gopévous, Otav haivy tais pev evepyeoiats év Gract Tois “EAAnot 
meroditevpeévos, tais S& otparnyiats tovs BapBdpovs Karte- 
otpappévos; With these last words compare what Aelius 
Aristides says of Alexander in section 25, rods dvtisrdvtas 
dmavras katéotparto. But with the rhetorical question in 
section 26, rota roAtrevpara éroditevaato év Tois Gpxopevots, 
Aristides means that in the other half of the ideal (cf. 
Isocrates, rais pév evepyeciats év Gmao tois “EAAnou remo- 
Arevpévos) Alexander was found wanting. Again Aris- 
tides uses the word woAcrevpara here precisely in the way 
Plutarch uses it in Lycurgus 10, 1, and 11, 1 and 28, 2; 
Numa 17, 1. In general see W. Ruppel, “ Politeuma. 
Bedeutungsgeschichte eines staatsrechtlichen Terminus,” 
Philologus 82: 268-312 and 433-454, 1927, especially 
290. 

Fed by the Peripatetic and Stoic Schools, Greek feel- 
ing toward Alexander was on the whole unfavorable 
until the first century B. c. In the time of Trajan, Alex- 
ander was pretty geuerally rehabilitated, so that Aris- 
tides, who of course has a favorable attitude toward 
Alexander, can treat Alexander as constituting for most 
contemporary Greeks an ideal basileus. For an outline 
of contrasting views of Alexander as king or tyrant see 
W. Hoffmann, Das literarische Portraét Alexanders des 
Grossen im griechischen und rémischen Altertum, Diss., 
Leipzig, 1907; J. Stroux, “ Die stoische Beurteilung 
Alexanders des Grossen,” Philologus 88 : 222-240, 1933. 
W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great 2: 1-134, 1948. 
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Concerning the phrase “ Alexandria by Egypt” see 
Sir Harold Bell, “ Alexandria ad Aegyptum,” JRS, 36: 
130-132, 1946. The mention of Alexandria in this con- 
nection is technically motivated by the issue whether or 
not Alexander, its founder, had the royal art of states- 
manship. The foundation of Alexandria was indeed the 
act of a far-seeing statesman. Really, of course, mention 
of Alexandria may have been motivated by the recent 
trip to Egypt and by the special predilection of the 
orator for that city, which in section 95 he mentions 
again. 

“The greatest city after yours.” So also Dio of Prusa 
XXXII 35. In a Syriac Notitia Urbis Alexandrinae, 
which goes back to a Greek text composed sometime 
probably in the first two centuries after Hadrian, it is 
claimed that Alexandria is the greatest city of the 
Otkoumené (cf. P. M. Fraser, Jour. Egyptian Archaeol. 
37: 103-108, 1951). 


“To have and to control,” émws Exoure kal . . . Kparoinre. 
The phrase éyew xai xpareiv, which occurs in JG II? 2758 
and which was repeated every year in the archon’s 
proclamation (Aristotle, Ath. Const. 56, 2), was a 
technical formula of Attic private law for the idea of 
possession. Alexandria, which did not have a city 
council, was governed directly by Roman officials, so 
that her status was unique among Greek cities. 


27. “ More like men who had been deported than 
like men with a capacity for command,” déorep eEwxropévor 
paddAov 7 kpateiv Suvapevor. Keil emends 7 to dv and trans- 
lates, “ quasi extra patriam (deducti) facilius regnare 
possent.” Sieveking (30) rightly protests with an indi- 
cation of the contrast in section 33. 

“Men driven from home appointed as kings not by 
the great king but by themselves,” dvdéoraroi twes BacrAcis 
ovx vd Tod peyddov Baair€ws GAN’ id’ Eavtdv adrol yeyevy- 
pévo. Aristides, as Rostovtzeff shows (SEHHW 
1346 f., note 24), is not speaking of the later Mace- 
donian kings, but of the Diadochi, whom he considers 
“self-made kings.” Both L. A. Stella, who translates 
“re in esilio,” and Levin, who translates “ mere refugee 
kings,” connect the first three words more closely than 
I do. The contrast comes in section 36. 

“Satraps.” This term of abuse occurs in Plutarch, 
Cleomenes 31 and 16, in a passage denouncing the 
tBpw Kai reovegiav Of the Macedonians. 

“ With which term shall we describe a condition such 
as theirs, for were they not more like robber chieftains 
than like kings?” Ayoreia paddov % Baorreia rpoceoikévat. 
In the Acts of Appian ® an Alexandrine “ martyr,” de- 
nying that the emperor Commodus is a basileus, calls 
him a robber chieftain (Ayordpyys). St. Augustine, City 
of God IV 4, writes: : “ Remota itaque iustitia quid sunt 
regna nisi magna latrocinia? . . . Eleganter enim et 
veraciter Alexandro illi Magno quidam comprehensus 

°U. Wilcken, Chrestomathie 20, col. IV. On this literature 
see H. I. Bell, The Acts of the Alexandrines, Jour. Juristic 
Papyrology 4: 19-42, 1950. 
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pirata respondit. Nam cum idem rex hominem inter- 
rogasset, quid ei videretur, ut mare infestaret, ille libera 
contumacia: Quod tibi, inquit, ut orbem terrarum; sed 
quia id ego exiguo navigio facio, latro vocor; quia tu 
magna classe, imperator.” 1° Though there is nothing 
wicked about the Alexander of Aelius Aristides, the em- 
pire acquired by Alexander remained without ‘ustitia, 
so that even Alexander commanded a mere band of 
robbers. In sections 34-39 and 107 Aristides will show 
that the Roman Empire does have justice, but here in 
27 his summation implies the absence of justice from the 
Persian Empire and the Macedonian kingdoms. L. A. 
Stella (note 29) has failed to catch the implication. She 
finds the rhetorical question inexplicable after the brief 
reference to the division of Alexander’s kingdom by the 
Diadochs, and she suggests that it be connected with 
sections 22-23 as the conclusion of the “ brigantesco 
governo’”’ of the Persians. The transposition seems to 
the writer neither necessary nor even possible. About 
the Macedonian Successors of Alexander, moreover, 
Aristides wishes to stress that they knew nothing about 
civil administration and wére mere garrison com- 
manders. For the terrible sufferings and bitter memories 
which garrisons imposed upoh the Greek cities see the 
commentary on the contrasting passage in section 67. 
Note the reference to Ionia’s relief from garrisons and 
satraps in section 95. 

With the insistence of Aristides that the Diadochs 
were not kings at all but mere garrison commanders the 
reader should compare the great tribute which Trogus, 
following a Greek source, paid to the kingly quality of 
the Diadochs. It seems to the writer that Aristides 
reacts against the exaggerated encomium of the Di- 
adochs in the same source, partly because also the latter 
appears to have detested the Macedonian soldiery as 
robbers, and because what Trogus said about these 
Macedonian generals seeming to be men _ selected 
(electos) from the entire civilized world looks like a 
phrase used by Aristides (36) about the Roman gover- 
nors. The passage XIII 1 in Justin’s epitome of Trogus 
reads as follows: 


“When indeed they had to believe that he (Alex- 
ander) was dead, all the barbarian nations who a little 
while before had been conquered by him mourned him 
not as an enemy but as a father. Also the mother of 
king Darius upon hearing of the death of Alexander 
committed suicide, not because she preferred her enemy 
to her son but because she had experienced the piety of 
a son in him whom she had feared as an enemy. For be- 
cause of the victor’s kindness she had not become dis- 
gusted with life on the day when with the loss of her son 
she had been brought down into captivity from the 
pinnacle of such great majesty. On the other hand, the 


1° The end of the anecdote appears also in Cicero, De re pub. 
III 24 (p. 91 Ziegler) : cf. R. Reitzenstein, Nachr. Gott. Gesell. 
Wiss., Phil. hist. K1., 418, 1917, where the parallels in Nonius 
125, 318, and 534 and in St. Augustine’s City of God IV 4 
are cited. 
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Macedonians conversely did not mourn his loss as that 
of a fellow-citizen and king of such great majesty but 
rejoiced in the death of an enemy, because they detested 
both his excessive severity and the unremitting perils of 
war. Moreover, the chiefs (principes) looked to the 
kingship and the military commands (regnum et im- 
peria), the common soldiers to the treasuries and their 
great accumulation of gold as unexpected booty, the for- 
mer with their thoughts on succession in the kingship, 
the latter with their thoughts on inheriting the wealth 
and riches. For there were 50,000 talents in the trea- 
suries, and in annual taxes and tribute 300,000. Nor did 
the friends ** of Alexander look to the kingship in vain. 
For they were men of such quality and dignity that 
you would think each one of them every inch a king 
(Nam eius viriutis ac venerationis erant, ut singulos 
reges putares). Indeed there was in all of them such 
beauty of appearance and such development of body and 
strength and such magnitude of wisdom that one who 
did not know them would decide that they were not from 
one race but selected men from the entire civilized world 
(ex toto terrarum orbe electos). For never previously 
did Macedon or any other nation produce a crop of men 
so distinguished, whom first Philip, then Alexander, 
chose with such great care that they seemed selected, not 
so much for association in the war as for succession in 
the kingship. With such agents, therefore, who would 
be surprised at the conquest of the world, since the army 
of the Macedonians was directed not by so many mili- 
tary commanders but by kings? The latter would never 
have met their equals if they had not quarreled among 
themselves, and Macedon would have had many Alex- 
anders in place of one, if fortune had not armed them to 
their mutual destruction with rivaling ability.” 


28. “ Now, however, the present empire has been ex- 
tended to boundaries of no mean distance, to such, in 
fact, that one cannot even measure the area within them.” 
This is probably an answer to the measurement of the 
Persian Empire at the end of the Persica by Ctesias 
(cf. the summary of Photius 45° =64 Henry). For use 
of Ctesias by Aristides see commentary to sections 79 
and 86. Compare also Xenophon, Cyrop. II 1, 11: viv 
otv owpata . 

“The Red Sea.”’ The body of water which writers of 
the second century called the Red Sea extended from 
Africa to India and included both the sinus Arabicus 
and the sinus Persicus. Compare K. Meister, Eranos 
46: 96-101, 1948; E. Paratore, Tacito, 613-625, Milan, 
Cisalpino, 1951. Here Aristides means the sinus Arabi- 
cus first of all. 

“Lake Maeotis,” the Sea of Azov. 

The ancient authors who did not believe that Ocean 
flowed around the earth included Herodotus IV 36, as 
Keil noted, and again as Keil noted on p. 471, the asser- 
tion that the poets invented the name and introduced it 


.. OU peuTTa. 


11 A court title. 
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more the exploration of the northern and western ocean 
by Rome is the counterpart to the exploration of the 
southern ocean and of the Indus in Herodotus IV 42 
and 44. But Herodotus does not mention the great 
island in the Ocean. The immediate inspiration of this 
passage came from the controversy mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, Life of Caesar 23: 2-3: “ The expedition against 
the Britons was famous for its audacity. First he en- 
tered the western Ocean with a fleet, and transporting 
an army to war, he sailed through the Atlantic Sea. 
Second he carried the Roman rule (#yepoviav) beyond 
the civilized world in attempting to occupy an island in- 
credible in its size and which causes a great controversy 
among a multitude of writers whether a name and a 
story have been invented for an island which has never 
existed and does not exist.” See further F. W. Wal- 
bank, Classica et Mediaevalia 9: 173f., 1948; H. J. 
Mette, Pytheas von Massalia (Kleine Texte 173) 8, 
1952. Tacitus, Agricola 10 records the circumnavigation 
of Britain. Like some other students of Plato Aristides 
identifies Britain with the Atlantis of the Timaeus and 
the Critias. The Island reappears in section 82. 

Section 28, though it has not previously been noted, 
was imitated by Dexippus in a fragment (12 Jacoby) 
preserved in the Suda s.v. ‘Pwpaiwy apyyn. “ This one 
surpassed by far that of the Assyrians and Persians and 
Macedonians, those which preceded it. It has fixed as 
its boundaries: toward the East the Red Sea of the 
Indians and the cataracts of the Nile !* and Lake Maeotis, 
then the entire West and Ocean itself, which, it has been 
shown, is no?* myth nor is its name sung by the poets 
merely for entertainment, since even the land of the 
Britons, which it surrounds and makes an island, is now 
listed as found at the boundaries of the Roman Empire.” 


29. The empire is much greater because of its per- 
fection, i.e. precision or exactitude (dxpiBea), than be- 
cause of its extent. Quality is even more impressive than 
quantity. In the fifth century sculptors, architects, and 
other artists achieved their success by careful measuring 
to get the right proportions. Polyclitus and writers of 
musical theory laid particular stress on this exactitude, 
and the sophists applied the same terminology and ideas 
to the art of speaking, as the ridicule from Aristophanes 
and Plato reveals. Exactitude was the very essence of 
the periodic style of oratory (epiddos mpds Kavova Kai 
diaByrnv drynxpiBwpevas) with its measured cola balancing 
each other. Exactitude is the perfection which one 
achieves in sculpture, architecture, music, oratory, etc., 
by exact measurement and faithful application of scien- 
tific rules. For this see H. Oppel, “ Kavov. Zur Be- 
deutungsgeschichte des Wortes und seiner lateinischen 
Entsprechungen (regula-norma),’ Philologus, Suppl. 
30, Heft 4, especially chapter II, 1937, “ Kavey als 


12 Two cases of hendiadys. 
18 Bekker’s emendation yu for 57 is vindicated by the text of 
Aristides. On the other hand, Jacoby’s emendation dA\ws <7> 
mpos Yvyaywylav is disproved. Also there seems to be no lacuna. 
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Schlagwort fir das Exaktheitsstreben (dxpiBea) des 5. 
und 4. Jahrhunderts.”’ Applied to the empire, the term 
“exactitude ’’ means both perfection in the art: of 
government and the perfection of a work of art created 
by Rome. 

Paradox :—The extent of the empire cannot be mea- 
sured (28), but the perfection of the empire is as if it 
were the result of exact measuring. He cannot pretend 
that the Roman empire in extent incomparably surpasses 
the extent assigned by Ctesias to the Persian Empire, 
but he can remind the readers of the chronicle of plots 
and misgovernment left by Ctesias. 

Keil’s deletions dxover pév {4} Baoiréws {yp} are mis- 
taken because the next clause proves that d«ove. here 
means “is called” rather than “ obeys.” And in line 
29 the deletion rod xopydaiov {ijyenovos} is mistaken 
because the text finds support in Demosthenes X XI 60, 
Hyepov tHS PvARs Kopvdaios.'* The word that Keil would 
delete is a word often used for “ princeps.”’ The dele- 
tion, accordingly, would destroy a very typical play on 
words. The chorus of the civilized world is “ har- 
monized ” (ovyxpoteirac) by the leader who is of course 
the emperor. The word ovyxporei means primarily “ to 
make them sound in unison,” but secondarily “ to disci- 
pline or train.” Both meanings go back to the Attic 
orators. Demosthenes in a passage which Aristides cer- 
tainly had in mind (Against Meidias, 17) uses the ex- 
pression ovyxporeiv kai did8doxew tov xopov of the help he 
received from the aulete Telephanes. 

“ Aulos.” Reiske saw that there was something wrong 
with the sentence Gozep aiAjs mepiBodos éxxexabappevos 
ovTws dmaca % oiKovpéevn xopod axpiBéatepov tv Pbéyyera, 
because the image ot the well cleaned courtyard did not 


‘ go well with the conclusion “ emits one note with more 





precision than a chorus.”’ Keil and Bartoletti have as- 
sumed an omission, Keil after éxxexafappeévos, and Bar- 
toletti after adzaca, where he wished to insert the words 
ipiv 4} yj, Kat araca. As even this emendation fails to 
bridge the gap from courtyard to chorus, I believe that 
Keil and Bartoletti have not correctly understood the 
nature of the corruption. The main corruption is that of 
avAds into avAjs. “ Like an aulos after a thorough clean- 
ing the whole civilized world sounds one note with 
greater precision than a chorus.’”’ The simile reflects 
two passages in the Discourses of Dio Chrysostom, 
namely XLVIII 7 about political harmony, xaddv yap, 


” > A , , a ‘ > \ , 9 ‘ 
oomep ev XOp@ TeTaypevw, ovvade Ev Kai Tad’TO péAos, GAAG 


py . . . Siad€peabar SirAods POdyyous te Kai Hxovs arodai- 
vovT<a>s . . . Tporov avAod Kateaydtos,’> and IV 139, 


petaAdaBovres KaSapdy te Kai KpeitTw TIS MpOTEpoV appovias 
. tpvopev. In the latter passage the word dppovia has 
the meaning “ stringed instrument ”’ '® or, at least, could 


** Many editors delete the word in Demosthenes also, but the 
two texts support each other. 

*®° Though deleted by Reiske and others, the last three words 
are in the manuscripts. 

**For dpyovia in the meaning “stringed instrument” see 
Diotogenes 268 with the commentary of L. Delatte, Les traités 
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have been so understood. The basic idea is the com- 
parison between political reorganization and the renova- 
tion or replacement of an old musical instrument. The 
error in the traditional text of the Roman Oration prob- 
ably arose out of partial dittography of the words éozep 
avhos. I suspect that at first worepavAoozepavAoa was 
written and that this was interpreted éozep aiAjjs zepi- 
Bodos, partly because of the appearance and partly be- 
cause upsilon and beta were pronounced alike. For the 
aulos, which is neither a flute nor a clarinet exactly, see 
Kathleen Schlesinger, The Greek Aulos, London, 
Methuen, 1939, reviewed by H. I. Marrou, REG 53: 
87-92, 1940; and N. B. Bodley, “ The Auloi of Meroé,” 
AJA 50: 217-240, 1946. For Rome cleaning the world 
see sections 78 and 103. 

The subject of section 29, accordingly, is not only the 
artistic precision of Rome the ideal state, but also its 
cleanness. They go together. The two qualities are 
joined in the criticism which the enemies of democracy 
make against Themistocles. Compare Plutarch, The- 
mistocles 4, 5: ei pev 8) thy dxpiBeav Kai ro KaBapov Tod 
roditetvpatos EBAawev 7) wy Tadta mpdgas, Eatw pitocopwrepov 
ETLOKOTELV. 

The phrase yopod dxpiBéarepov, followed by a reference 
to the imperial trainer, will awaken memories of the 
chorus and 6p66s vopobérns in Plato’s Laws, Book II, and 
of the dxpiBeorépa maideia (Laws II 670e). Compare also 
Xenophon, Cyrop. III 70, zoddb paddov xopod axpiBas. 


30. Keil marked as a crux the phrase izo rdvrwv be 
mavTaxod loov dpxerar and commented that it was corrupt 
and not yet healed, furthermore that wdvrwv, as the 
sequel proved, meant those in the mountains and plains, 
on the continents and islands. Sieveking substituted 
ndvra for the first two words. Canter rendered “ Aequali 
autem ubique regitur imperio.” L. A. Stella rendered 
‘“Dappertutto tutti sono governati dalle stesse leggi ”’ ; 
and Levin similarly, “ All everywhere are ruled equally,” 
which he marked as a crux. I am by no means con- 
vinced that the text is corrupt. None of my predecessors 
have taken the passage as a continuation of the musical 
metaphor in the previous sentence, but a continuation 
of the metaphor is to be expected. Hence it is not far 
fetched to read into the verb dpyxera: a reference to the 
keynote (dpx7). Aristides is subtly exploiting a wide 
range of meanings in the verb dpxerac and in the cor- 
responding noun, but the surface meaning is that of the 
keynote or tone being received. For the Greek name of 
the keynote (dpxy) see K. Schlesinger, The Greek 
Aulos, 40 and 182-190, where she discusses the termi- 
nology of the musical writers. For the leader of the 


de la royauté d’Ecphante, Diotogéne et Sthénidas (Bibliothéqre 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége 
97) 270-271, 1942. It has not been noticed that the word dpyovia 
has the same meaning in Plutarch, Cleomenes 16, 6, where the 
author, comparing political reorganization with the renovation 
of a musical instrument, speaks of Cleomenes “tightening up 
that harmonia with the sagging strings, the ancestral con- 
stitution.” 
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chorus giving the keynote, compare Lucian, Rh. Pr. 13; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus VII 72, Themistius XIII 
Dindorf 215.*7 The word dpyera: is substituted for the 
phrase dpy7 AapBavera, and though it is an unusual and 
rather bold meaning for the verb, phrases like AapBdvew 
PoBov, aida, dpyynv, etc., were interchangeable with the 
verbs oBeicba, aideicOa, dpyiLecOa, etc. With the rest 
of the sentence compare what in XLIII Keil 30 Aris- 
tides says of Zeus, (cov ravraxod révrwv kparév. Contrast 
Thucydides V 66, 3: BaowWéws yap dyovros im’ éxeivov 
wavTa dpxerat. 

The subject of the whole section, with which A. D. 
Nock compares Corpus Hermeticum XVIII 14, is the 
evenness of tone throughout the chorus of the civilized 
world. For a contrast see Plato, Laws II 662b. The 
harmony of the Roman Empire reappears in XXVII 
Keil 30-31. 

‘In their avoidance of discord” (apds ye rd pH dvrerar- 
teoOa.) implies readiness to follow the guidance of the 
choral leader who is the emperor. For the political con- 
notation of the word compare Thucydides III 83, 1 and 
particularly St. Paul, Ep. Rom. 13, 2: 6 dvriracadpevos 
th é€ovoia, “he who resists the authority of Rome.” 
The phrase xovordros mediors contrasts with the word 
“mountains” in two ways: first it suggests depth as 
against altitude, hence “ deepest valleys”; but it also 
suggests the mentality of people who live in plains so 
that the translation “deepest valleys,” since valleys 
belong to a mountain system, does not cover the same 
range of meaning as the Greek. Levin’s translation 
“most exposed plains” brings out one meaning with 
great clarity but it too fails to cover the whole range of 
meaning. Much the same idea occurs in XX VII Keil 9. 
Xenophon Lac. VIII 2 has a similar play on words. 


The sentence of 8 rév rediov rév eddaipovwv KAnpodyxor TE 
kal oikyTopes vpeTepor yewpyoi is translated by Stella “ gli 
abitanti e i coloni delle feraci pianure lavorono le terre 
per voi,’ and Levin carries this interpretation to its 
absurd but logical conclusion by putting into the mouth 
of Aristides the remarkable statement, “‘ The owners 
and occupants of rich plains are your peasants.”” Surely 
that would be no cause for enthusiasm in a landowner 
like Aelius Aristides. Is he not comparing Hellenistic 
times when Greeks and Macedonians received cleruchic 
land on the understanding that they could be called upon 
for military service? Now even these rich plains are 
never raided, and the successors of those Greek and 
Roman veterans who had to police those areas have full 
opportunity to work and enjoy their estates. The ad- 
jective ipérepor goes with oikjropes and not as Canter 
took it with yewpyot. It is the topos later mentioned in 


*7 The last passage, from the ’Epw7ixés of Themistius, actually 
compares the Roman Empire to a chorus taking the keynote 
from its leader the emperor, and must be quoted in full: “Azaca 
apxn mel(wv Te kai yuxpotépa mpds Td ayabov rérara. dpg yap mpds 
Tov {Hrov Tav Bacitéwy, dowep ev yxop@ mpds Td evddc.ypov Tod 
Kopupaiov kai 6 mpwroorarns kal 6 Sevrepoorarns Kal btw wéreoriv 
epeéns THs TOU Kxopod Hyeuovias. 
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Menander II (Spengel, Rh. gr., 3: 377 = Bursian, 105) : 
yewpycirar per’ cipyvys 4 yn. Still Aristides may have had 
a definite passage in mind such as that of Posidonius 
which we have in Strabo III 154, where the peaceful 
inhabitants of plains are forced to fight by the raiding 
mountaineers éor’ dvti rod yewpyciv éroA€pouv Kai ovrot. 
It probably goes back, directly or indirectly, to a passage 
in the lost Gedrgoi of Aristophanes. By way of contrast 
we cite Vergil, Georgics I 505-508 : 
tot bella per orbem, 
tam multae scelerum facies, non ullus aratro 
dignus honos, squalent abductis arva colonis, 
et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 

For Athenian cleruchies of the fifth century B.c. com- 
pare H. Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft 30: 120-140, 1933; 
A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydi- 
des 1: especially 373-380, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1945; V. Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World, 
116-143, N. Y., William Salloch, 1946; B. D. Meritt 
etal., The Athenian Tribute Lists 3: 284-297, Princeton, 
Amer. School of Class. Studies at Athens, 1950. The 
Ptolemaic cleruchies were “ framed to some extent on 
the model of Greek, especially Athenian, cleruchies ” 
(Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, 284, who emphasizes the neces- 
sity of absence for military duty). Also Athenian 
cleruchs were unable to tie themselves down with per- 
sonal cultivation of their kleroi, as we know from Tod, 
A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 63. Aris- 
tides alludes once again to the cleruchies in section 57. 


$1. For the ethné or tribes of Asia Minor see A. H. 
M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 92-95, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937, and T. R. S. Broughton, 
“ Roman Asia Minor,” An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome 4: 646-648, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938. The word é@vos does not mean only a group 
organized as an Asianic ethnos but can mean any large 
group not organized as a polis but forming some kind 
of a unity. Compare the Thyatirene decree (Hadrianic), 
Hesperia, 20: 32, 1951, which mentions wévra ra €6vn THs 
‘EAAddos, and JG IV? 1 68 (fourth century B. c.), which 
recognizes that a Greek state may be either a polis or an 
ethnos. See now A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship, 269-270, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939, 
who points out that “the cities and the ethné” is a 
normal descriptive phrase for the Roman Empire, and 
that this does not exclude the cities from the ethné, 
“ but recognizes the smaller units alongside of the larger, 
and as of equal importance.” 

“Who obtains for them their all,” ra advta mpv- 
tavevovtros. The idea becomes more distinct with the 
double prayer in section 32. The same verb recurs in 
section 109 in the same meaning and enters into the 
rhetorical tradition: cf. the Berlin Papyrus Sammelbuch 
V 7517 of 211/2 a.p., in the preamble of which the 
petitioner says to the prefect of Egypt, éxaorw ra (dia 
mpvtavevers. Still it could also mean that the emperor is 
“ the all-initiating,”’ and it hints at the emperor’s role as 
prytanis. 
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32. “ No one is so proud that he can fail to be moved 
upon hearing even the mere mention of the Ruler’s 
name, but, rising, he praises and worships him and 
breathes two prayers in a single breath, one to the gods 
on the Ruler’s behalf, one for his own affairs to the 
Ruler himself.” The beginning of the sentence contains 
a verbal echo of Demosthenes XIV 13, ovdeis dxrov rév 
mavtwv “EXAnvwv tyAkoitov éf’ atta hpovei datis dpav, KTA., 
and perhaps Dio of Prusa I 80, but Aristides is really 
thinking of the proud behavior of the Spartan ephors: 
Xenophon, Lac. XV (XIV) 6, “ All rise from their 
seats upon the appearance of the king, except the ephors 
from their official chairs. They exchange oaths each 
month, the ephors in behalf of the city, the king in his 
own behalf.’” Also Nicolaus of Damascus, F. Gr. Hist. 
2A 90, fr. 103s, and “ Plutarch,” Apophth. Lac. 217c, 
report that the ephors kept their seats upon the appear- 
ance of the king. Among references to other cases of 
respectful rising I choose two for illustration. In the 
Iliad 1 534 the other gods rise when Zeus enters the 
assembly. In the Cato Maior 63 Cicero mentions decedi 
adsurgi among the marks of honor which result from 
auctoritas, and then cites a Greek story about those who 
did and did not rise with the respect due to auctoritas. 
Aristides attributes to the Roman emperor charismatic 
authority. In general see A. Magdelain, Auctoritas 
principis, Paris, Belles Lettres, 1947, and the review by 
Hugh Last, JRS 40: 119-123, 1950. For the Kaiser- 
mystik see A. D. Nock, Harvard Theol. Rev. 45: 238 f., 
1952. The double prayer reads in the Greek, ri pév 
vrép abrod tois Oeois, tiv Sé atta éxeivy wept tov éavTod. 
Prayers wrép are ordinarily prayers for the preser- 
vation of living individuals or communities (see for 
example the prayers mentioned in Athenian prytany 
decrees). Negotiations or petitions zepi are ordi- 
narily negotiations or petitions to obtain something: cf. 
J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia (Hesperia Suppl. 6) 
No. 23, 1941, rpecBevrq te wodddKis TEpi TOV peyiotwv év 
ois wept yepovoias (which the Athenians obtained appar- 
ently from Marcus Aurelius). Hence I prefer to in- 
terpret as neuter the word réy in the phrase zepi rév 
éavtod, which Nock, however, translates (op. cit. 239) 
“ for those who are his own.” 

“And if the governors should have even some slight 
doubt whether certain claims are valid (ef twes dpa d&o 
ciev) in connection with either public or private law- 
suits (dikas) and petitions (déméceas) from the gov- 
erned, they straightway send to him with a request for 
instructions what to do, and they wait until he renders 
a reply, like a chorus waiting for its trainer.”’ For the 
Thucydidean construction with a present indicative in 
the apodosis and with an optative in the protasis see 
W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of 
the Greek Verb, 2nd ed., 500, Boston, 1890. The divi- 
sion of the law into public and private law is found in 
Aristotle, Rhetoric I 13, 3, and in the Jnstitutes of Jus- 
tinian, I 1, 4, and was a usual division for both Greek 
and Roman Law. With the codification of the edict in 
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the reign of Hadrian the magistrate was no longer free 
to make his own interpretation of the law; instead, when 
faced with a new or doubtful situation in a case of im- 
portance, he now had to turn to the emperor for a 
ruling. The emperor was, of course, assisted by a stand- 
ing consilium. The emperor’s reply to such a consulta- 
tion by a governor was called a rescript. In note 42 L. 
A. Stella interpreted the words of Aristides as referring 
to both rescripta and mandata. 

The crux of this passage lies in the words « twes dpa 
d&o elev, Which are omitted by Livingstone, The Mission 
of Greece, 259. L. A. Stella, who translates ‘* quando 
ne vale la pena,” assumes that the clause is the protasis 
of a condition, while Levin, who translates “‘ whether 
petitions should be granted,’ assumes more correctly 
that the clause is an indirect question. For the per- 
sonal construction see Sandys’ note on &ikcavoc in Demos- 
thenes, Against Leptines 458, 4. 

“ Trainer,” 8:8dcxadov. The ideal basileus is compared 
with a &ddoxados by Plutarch, Cleomenes 13, 1. For the 
educational function of the ideal statesman see H. Zeise, 
Der Staatsmann, Ein Beitrag zur Interpretation des 
platonischen Politikos (Philologus, Supplementband 31, 
Heft 3) 87-95, 1938. 


33. ‘‘ Therefore he has no need to wear himself out 
traveling around the whole empire,” sore obdev det pOet- 
pecOar mepudvta THv apxyv Gracav. Keil curiously and in- 
comprehensibly emended zepi{i}ovra. Zucker (Gnomon 
21: 59, 1949), rightly protested. The contrast is with 
the constant and unavoidable peregrination of the Per- 
sian king in section 18. Keil commented, “ fort. Hadri- 
ani imperium pervagantis memoriam cavillatur,” and 
Zucker more strongly, “ offenbar Kritik von Hadrians 
Reisen.’ This interpretation seems to me impossible for 
the following reasons. (1) The oration contrasts condi- 
tions under the Roman Principate with conditions before 
the rise of Rome, not with conditions in distressing or 
other periods of Roman rule. (2) Hadrian had no need 
to wear himself out, nor did he wear himself out by his 
traveling. (3) The hostility against Hadrian came from 
the senatorial order, not from the Greeks, to whom 
Hadrian was in fact a great culture hero. (4) It is most 
unlikely that Aristides, whose family had presumably 
obtained their citizenship from Hadrian and whose 
native city Hadrianutherae had been founded by 
Hadrian, would be personally bitter against that very 
popular emperor, for whom he shows positive affection 
in L Keil 106. (5) It is also unlikely that a young 
Greek hoping to make a career would have thought of 
ingratiating himself with Antoninus Pius by attacking 
Hadrian. (6) The artistic crudity of such an irrelevant 
interpolation is unlike Aristides. 

“To make sure of each point when he has the time 
to tread their soil,” BeBaotcba brdte opiow tHv ynv 
ratoin. In agreement with Schmid (Aftticismus II 49) 
Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, 406, concludes, “ Aristide 
n’emploie qu’a bon escient la voix moyenne.” The verb 
BeBaodcba means both “ ascertain a fact or situation for 
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himself ”’ and “ secure a locality for himself.” The verb 
matoin is a play on the verb zarotvros used in section 18 
of the Persian king. 

For the imperial bureaus of the ab epistulis and the 
a libellis see F. Preisigke, Die Inschrift von Skaptopa- 
rene in threr Bezichung sur kaiserlichen Kanslei in Rom 
(Schriften der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Strass- 
burg 30) 1917, with the corrections of U. Wilcken, 
“ Zu den Kaiserreskripten,” Hermes 55: 1-42, 1920, and 
of H. Dessau, “ Zur Inschrift von Skaptopara,” Hermes 
62: 205-224, 1927. For the imperial post see E. Holm- 
berg, Zur Geschichte des cursus publicus, Diss., Uppsala, 
1934, and [H. G. Pflaum], “ Essai sur le cursus publi- 
cus dans le Haut-Empire Romain,” Mémoires présentées 
par divers savants a l’ Académie des Inscriptions et de 
Belles Lettres de l'Institut de France 14: 189-391, 1940. 


34. “ But that which deserves as much wonder and 
admiration as all the rest together.” 6 8 wdvrwv dévov 
ayao@ai te kai Oavpafev. The text is correct as it stands: 
Iliad XV 719, wavrwv Zeds dévov jpap ewxev. There is no 
need for the padtora which Reiske? and Keil inserted 
(cf. commentary on parallel passage in section 59). 

“Shall now be mentioned,” viv ecipjoerar. This use of 
the future perfect is a peculiarity of Aristides according 
to Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, 408. But compare Isoc- 
rates XII 16 and 225. 


“With such a firm hand.” For the full significance 
of the adverb éyxparés see the commentary on section 66. 

“ Unlimited power,” éfovcia, a Thucydidean word 
meaning particularly the power to do as one likes that 
comes from wealth or something else. In Thucydides 
I 38, 5 the Corinthians say tBpe xat éovoia wAovrov . . . 
jpapryxact. In Thucydides III 45, 4 Diodotus says that 
various causes lead men to enter danger, e. g. poverty 
with its sense of oppression, and éoveia with its hybris. 
So here Aristides has hybris in mind as the usual con- 
comitant of “ power.” The Romans have much “ power ” 
but nevertheless refrain from hybris, whereas the Per- 
sians (section 22) é& rtais égovaias ob perpios tBpifov. 
For many classical writers the opposite of hybris was 
kosmos, and W. Vollgraff, L’oraison funébre de Gorgias, 
44-55, Leyden, Brill, 1952, has subjected this pair of 
contrasts to a careful study. Carlo Del Grande, Hybris, 
Naples, Ricciardi, 1947, though less useful here, may 
also be mentioned. 


36. “ You alone rule over men who are free.” They 
are free because of the absence of hybris. For what 
liberty meant to the ancient Greeks see Pére A.-J. 
Festugiére, Liberté et civilisation chez les Grecs, Paris, 
Revue des jeunes, 1947; W. W. Tarn, Alexander the 
Great 2: 199-232, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948; David 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor 1: 56-58, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1950. The best accounts of what the 
Roman libertas meant are those of Fritz Schulz, Princi- 
ples of Roman Law, tr. by M. Wolff, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1936, Ch. VIII, of L. Wickert, “ Der Prinzipat 
und die Freiheit,” Symbola Coloniensia Josepho Kroll 
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. oblata, 111-141, Cologne, Pick, 1949, and of Ch. 
Wirszubski, Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome during 
the Late Republic and Early Principate, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1950, Ch. IV and V with a bibliography 
on pp. 172-176. The freedom of the whole world had 
been an article of propaganda in the Hellenistic Period ; 
Livy accepted the freedom of the whole world as part 
of Rome’s mission and utilized it repeatedly in his his- 
tory.'* The contrast here is between the art of govern- 
ment such as Plato described in the Politicus and else- 
where and Rome has realized, and the despotic rule of 
the Persians. The state that we want, says Plato, Laws 
VIII 832c-d, is one which “ provides the greatest leisure 
and” in which all citizens “are independent ‘of each 
other.”” When Constantius reunited Britain with the 
empire, the Britons became “ tandem liberi tandemque 
Romani” (Paneg. Lat. IV 19, 2). 

“Nor is the country said to be enslaved, as household 
of so-and-so, to whomsoever it has been turned over, to 
a man himself not free.” The phrase “ household of 
so-and-so’ is a reference to Oriental terminology for a 
provincial court and to Seleucid terminology for areas 
devoid of self-government (cf. Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, 
503). Didymus Jn Demosthenem col. 7, 21 cites Phi- 
lochorus on the Athenian reaction to the negotiations of 
presumably 392 B.c.: “ And the King sent down the 
Peace of Antalcidas which the Athenians did not accept, 
because it was written therein that the Hellenes who 
lived in Asia were all included in the household of the 
King.” Tacitus, Hist. I 16, makes the emperor Galba 
say : “ neque enim hic, ut gentibus quae regnantur, certa 
dominorum domus et ceteri servi.”” On the other hand, 
Tacitus exploits the word “ household” to emphasize 
the unrepublican character of the imperial policy to- 
ward Egypt, when he refers (Hist. I 11) to the decision 
“ Aegyptum . . . domi retinere.” 

“ You appoint the governors, as is natural after elec- 
tions (olov é dpxaipeowv), to protect and care for the 
governed.” I do not think that ofoy means “as if” (so 
L. A. Stella and Levin). A. D. Nock comments justly 
that consuls and praetors were still being elected. The 
consulares and praetorii, from whom the governors were 
appointed, were in a sense chosen men. Aristides may 
have had in mind what Polybius VI 4 has to say about 
the selective character (xar’ é«Aoynv) which distinguishes 
aristocracy from oligarchy. Again the Roman governors 
are contrasted with the Diadochs of section 27, who 
were rejects at home and usurpers abroad. It is as if 
Aristides wished both to reverse and to reapply the com- 
pliment which the Greek source of Trogus paid those 
marshalls of Alexander who eventually succeeded him: 
Justin (XIII 1, 11) renders it that one who did not 
know them would judge that the Diadochs were, not 
from one race, but men selected from the entire civilized 
world (non ex una gente, sed ex toto terrarum orbe 
electos). 


18 Huldrych Hoch, Die Darstellung der politischen Sendung 
Roms bei Livius, 94-106, Frankfurt am Main, Klostermann, 1951. 
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Not to be slavemasters over them,” ovd« éxi 76 Sea7rd- 
tas ¢ivat éx’ aitvis. Keil recognized that the phrase én’ 
avrois could not be correct after xa@icrare where the 
manuscripts place it, and therefore he deleted the phrase. 
Sut the first problem is to explain how the phrase én’ 
abrois ever got into a place where it obviously does not 
belong. The words are clearly no gloss. The answer 
seems to be that the words éz’ airois represent an omis- 
sion first corrected with a marginal note and then in- 
serted in the wrong place. They are just right after 
Seomoras eivat. 


37. “ Appeals to a higher court are made with the 
ease of an appeal from deme to dicastery, with no 
greater menace for those who make them than for those 
who have accepted the local verdict,” &xxAnror 82 dorep 
Epeots (Or épéoe<i>s Jebb, Reiske, Sieveking) é Syporéy 
cis Suxacrypiov adv ovK éAdtrovu tav deLapevov PoBw epi Tis 
Kpicews 7) TOV TOLOUPLEVWV ylyvovra. The main difficulty lies 
in the word Sefapévwv, which seemed to Reiske to indi- 
cate Roman magistrates or their iudices. Accordingly 
L. A. Stella translates, ‘“ Nelle sentenze dei tribunali 
speciali, sono ammessi ricorsi in prima istanza e in 
appello al tribunale superiore, la cui sentenza e attesa 
con ansia non minore dalle parti interessate che dal 
giudice.”’ Similarly Levin translates, “‘ Just as cases are 
appealed from a district court to a jury, imperial officials 
have to answer to an appellate tribunal, where they are 
no safer from an adverse verdict than the appellants.” 
I, on the other hand, believe that the meaning can be 
recognized from the hypothesis which Libanius com- 
posed for Demosthenes LVII, Appeal against Eubulides 
(where, incidentally, the Athenian procedure is praised 
by the speaker). The easy éfeors é« rév Syporédv of the 
Athens of Demosthenes, i. e. appeal to a dicastery from 
the unfavorable decision of one’s fellow demesmen in a 
citizenship trial, was notorious in the second century 
after Christ because of the terrible danger in which the 
appellant was thought to have stood, though A. W. 
Gomme, Essays in Greek History and Literature, 67-86, 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1937 argues that Plutarch, Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Libanius and the lexicographers 
had merely misunderstood Aristotle, Ath. Const. 42, 1. 
It was thought, correctly or incorrectly, that if a man 
abided by the decision of his fellow-demesmen against 
his citizenship, he becaine a metic, but that if he appealed 
to a dicastery and lost his case again, his property was 
confiscated and he himself was sold into slavery. 

“The men of today are ruled . . . only in so far as 
they are content to be ruled.””’ Compare Herodotus III 


83, 3. 


38. “ Are not these advantages beyond the old ‘ Free 
Republic’ of every people (adons Snpoxpatias)? For 
under Government by the People (éxez) it is not possible 
to go outside after the verdict has been given in the 
city’s court,” etc. For this use of éxe? to indicate a way of 
life under a certain constitution compare Xenophon, 
Lac. I1 11 and VII 6. The word démokratia carries the 
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connotation of freedom; fundamentally it means (1) 
democracy in a good or bad sense, (2) republic (cf. 
Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 3 and 79), (3) Old Re- 
public. When Tacitus Ann. I 3, 7 asks about the 
Romans of A. p. 14, “ quotus quisque reliquus, qui rem 
publicam vidisset?” he means the libera res publica, the 
maiorum libertas. So a Greek of the same period might 
speak of the démokratia of his city and mean, not exactly 
the democracy, but the old /ibera res publica which 
existed in the city before the Roman domination, the 
matpios Snpoxparia which a bilingual inscription of 167 
B.c. renders into Latin as the maiorum libertas (ILS 
31 = OGI 551). When Plutarch, Galba 22, 12 says that 
the army of Germany abandoned rots kaAdovds éxeivous Kai 
Snpoxpatixod’s eis ovyKAntov dpKxovs, he means “ that fine 
old Republican oath of theirs to a Senate,” and certainly 
is not thinking of democracy, but of the contrast between 
the present system of government and the Old Republic. 
Similarly Dio Cassius LIII 17, 3 applies the word 
démokratia to the oligarchical government of the Roman 
Republic in contrast to government under control of an 
emperor. The Greek word 8ypoxparia continued to mean 
“democracy,” but as Levin rightly notes, it also meant, 
in the language of the Hellenistic and Roman Periods, 
a city’s traditional sovereignty and constitution (cf. J. A. 
O. Larsen, Cl. Phil., 40: 88-91, 1945, and David 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor 2: 824-829, Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1950). Aristides takes advantage of 
this ambiguity to suggest that the advantages of Roman 
rule over local sovereignty are the advantages which the 
constitution of the ideal state had over democracy. For 
the attitude toward local sovereignty compare Plutarch, 
Political Precepts 824c, who is emphasizing internal 
order as the real concern of local statesmanship and con- 
trasting it with areas in which the local statesman has 
at present little or no need to exercise the art of states- 
manship: “ As for freedom, the ruling power (oi xpa- 
roovres) assigns a portion to the Greek republics (rots 
Sypors) : this much they have, and perhaps more would 
be no improvement.” 

“Except in a city so small that it had to have jurors 
from out of town.” See L. Robert, “ Décrets de Smyrne 
pour les juges étrangers,” Hellenica, 7: 171-188, 1949; 
J. A. O. Larsen, “ Judges in Cicero Ad Atticum vi. 
1. 15,” Cl. Phil., 48: 187-190, 1948; also the references 
given by J. and L. Robert, Bulletin épigraphique, No. 
171 (REG 57: 231), 1944. It was once far more com- 
mon than Aristides implies, and it continued into the 
_ Roman period (see for example R. Meister, Jahreshefte 
27: Beibl. 233 f., 1932), but there can be no doubt that 
Rome had now inherited this international role and that 
Roman governors efficiently provided as an accommoda- 
tion an impartial court away from the city in which the 
case arose. 

In the final sentence there is a gap followed by the 
words rapa tiv dixny, 7) Kai SuKovra pn Kpatycavta pndé TO 
vevxjoba. Keil did not bracket these last three words 
in the text itself, but in his commentary he wrote, “ vv. 
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pnd€ 7@ vevixjoOa addidisse videtur interpolator, cum ad 
kpatjoavta Oppositum desiderari opinaretur.” But there 


‘is nothing wrong with the phrase pySt 76 vevxqoOa, for 


Aristides is contrasting with the perfection of imperial 
justice the unfairness (apa ryv dgiav) and weakness of 
the courts in a city state of the traditional type. The 
phrase 76 vevuxjo8a means “after a decision in court ” 
and does not mean “ after having been defeated himself 
in court.” The passive voice is due to the influence of 
the customary formulae éay dicy vinnOj and Sixy vienBeis as 
opposites of the formula xaOdep éx Sixys.1® Aristides 
refers to the difficulty of execution even after a clear 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff. 


39. “ And here there is an abundant and beautiful 
equality of the humble with the great,” etc. This is the 
true isonomia, not the false isonomia of extreme de- 
mocracy. Of course, this is not the first time that a 
constitution was so praised: compare for example Po- 
lybius’ eulogy of the Achaean League for its ioérys and 
piravOpwria (II 38). As a matter of fact, the Romans 
made a distinction between honestiores and humiliores. 
The former included all members of the senatorial, 
equestrian, and curial orders. Ever since the beginning 
of the Principate it had been customary for Roman 
magistrates to treat the honestiores with greater con- 
sideration, but it had been left to the individual magis- 
trate to use his own judgment as to how much con- 
sideration he should give to dignitas. About this time 
the Roman imperial government began to put these cus- 
toms into law, so that in criminal cases certain generally 
recognized privileges of the honestiores became rights. 
The earliest imperial constitution which recognizes the 
distinction dates from the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
since Aristides talks as if no such distinction yet existed, 
the recognition may well have begun with Antoninus 
Pius. See G. Cardascia, “ L’apparition dans le droit des 
classes d’honestiores et d’humiliores,” Revue historique 
de droit frangais et étranger, 4° série, 28: 305-337 and 
461-485, 1950. 

“The word of Hesiod,” Works and Days 5. 


40. “ Because in such a case it is absurd.” The tradi- 
tional text, which reads «ira xai yeAoiov, is corrupt or 
incomplete. Reiske wanted to emend ¢ira to ¢ir’ ob and 
turn the whole thing into a question. Keil postulated a 
lacuna in the text before ¢izra, while in the commentary 
he suggested an emendation of era into eivac in addition 
to what he would supply in the alleged lacuna. This is 
clearly too complicated. Keil recorded but rejected a 
suggestion from Wilamowitz to emend ciza into ézet 
without lacuna. I assume an easy loss of the participle 
év after yeAoiov and retain unaltered the traditional read- 
ing eira, which would then connect the participial phrase 
in the accusative absolute with the preceding participial 
phrase in the genitive absolute. This use of «ira when 

1°T. Robert, Le sanctuaire de Sinuri prés de Mylasa, Pre- 
miére Partie, Les inscriptions grecques (Mémoires de I’Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie de Stamboul 7) 66f., 1945. 
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one participial phrase foilows another occurs frequently 
in Plutarch, for example Agis and Cleomenes (edd. 
Lindskog et Ziegler) 3, 8; 3, 9; 31 (10), 4; 34 (13), 3; 
46 (25), 3; 49 (28), 3. See also Onosander, De im- 
peratoris officio 46, 60, 80, and 83. Aristides too uses 
it in this way in section 14. The adverb «ira is synony- 
mous with érera, which Plutarch, though rarely, like- 
wise uses to connect two participial phrases, e. g. Cle- 
omenes 26, 3. Some influence may be allowed also to 
Demosthenes, On the Crown 59, eita cai roAdGv rpoape- 
cewv ovoav, and 122. On é¢ira in Aristides see Schmid, 
Atticismus 2: 107-108. 

“It is inappropriate, I think, because even similar 
achievements, if we had any to report, would not be 
similarly astonishing,” 
paota opoiws av hv, & Twa exoper eireiy Guo. Far greater 
recognition goes properly to the first doer. L. A. Stella 
and Levin, who make Roman achievements the implied 
subject of jv, have a different interpretation. She trans- 
lates, “ Anzi, a me pare che la vostra grandezza non 
sarebbe cosi degna di ammirazione se si potesse dire che 
ve ne é un altro uguale.” Levin, “I think we ought not 
to put it off, for Rome would not be so admirable if we 
could name anything like it.” In my opinion Aristides 
was not expressing a fear of postponement but the 
futility of it. 


41. “To surpass the Hellenes in wisdom and re- 
straint, while outdoing the barbarians in riches and in 
might, seems to me a great achievement and one fulfil- 
ling the ideal and more glorious than every other.” 
Mesk has already cited Isocrates, Areopagiticus 4, ovvré- 
TakTat Kal avvaxoAovbel Tots pev wAOVTOLsS Kal Tais dvvacTeEiats 


> > , 7 o 2OX 
ovK olpai ye Seiv, Ore ye ovd€ Bav- 


dvo Kai peta tavtns dxoAagia, tais 8 évdeiats Kai Tais 
TarewoTnor Gwodpoovvyn Kai ToAAN peTpLorys. The only diffi- 
culty: in this sentence of the Roman Oration lies in the 
words zavreAés eis dperis clvac Aoyov. Canter rendered 
unsatisfactorily “‘cum virtute’ prorsus coniunctum.” 
Zuretti separated the phrase «is dperijs Adyov from the 
adjective wavreAés and translated “ sembra a me, dove 
si ragioni di virt, certame grande e perfetto e splendido 
pitt di qualsiasi altro” (italics mine)—likewise L. A. 
Stella, who translates “ sia nel campo dei valori morali.”’ 
3ut they can hardly be separated, and the correct in- 
terpretation is that given in Levin’s version, “ Fulfilling 
the ideal standard.” Wisdom and restraint were tradi- 
tionally the outstanding virtues, the one of Athens, the 
other of Sparta (cf. E. Kienzle, Der Lobpreis von 
Stadten und Ldandern in der Glteren griechischen Dich- 
tung, 78 f., Diss. Basel, 1936). 


42. “ Much smaller organizations.” Much smaller 
than the Roman Empire, not the Persian (Levin). 


43. “ As if a man who wished to obtain possession of 
a body received some claws and extremities instead of 
the whole body and with these in his possession thought 
that he had just what he wanted,” éomep av ci tis oépatos 
érOupav yevéabar Kipios dvuxds Twas Kai dxpa AdBor avTi 6Aov 
Tov gwpatos Kal taita <éxywv> Exew olotro amep éBovAero. 
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The passage has had various interpretations. Boulanger 
(352) translates “ comme si, pour s’emparer d’un corps 
tout entier, on le saisirait par les ongles ou les extrémi- 
tés.”’ L. A. Stella, “ Erano press’ a poco nelle condizioni 
di chi, desiderando impadronirsi di una persona, ne 
prendesse le unghie e le estremita, e che credesse di 
avere quel che desiderava.”’ Levin, “ as if someone that 
wished to subdue a person were to get hold of nails and 
fingertips instead of the whole body, and then thought, 
“I have just what I wanted.’” I understand a reference 
to the division of a catch after a hunt, or to some other 
distribution of meat. Surely no one with the intention 
of subduing a man or woman would so congratulate 
himself because he was holding the person’s hands. This 
would not be a credible example of self-deception, but a 
man- with a bag of assorted cuts might easily fail to 
realize that the best parts were missing or that some 
inferior pieces had been substituted. The body here is 
the body of a dead animal, but the English word “ car- 
cass,” which would make the passage clearer, would 
overemphasize that aspect and would blur the image 
elsewhere in the oration. The implication of the whole 
paragraph is that neither the Athenians nor the Lace- 
daemonians ever wielded power over a true world- 
empire which could be compared with the body of the 
Cosmos. Instead of a World-Body they had merely 
disiecta membra of a world. With the phrase owparos 

. KUplos compare the phrase KUpLoL TOV Tpay waTwv Kal 
Tov mavta roveiv in section 47. With the phrase €xev . . . 
amep €Bovrero compare the phrase ovk éxovres 6 Te xpyoovrat 
in section 54. For the whole idea see the commentary 
on section 57. For theories about world empires see 
the commentary on section 91. 

In support of my interpretation that Aristides means 
the disiecta membra of a dead animal I adduce the passage 
which I consider the immediate inspiration, Polybius (ed. 
Buttner-Wobst) I 4, 7: xaOdAdov pev yap eporye Soxodow 
ot TETELT EVOL ba. THS KaTo pépos ioTopias pet pios ovvower bar 
Ta Aa maparAnowv TL macxEV, ws av El Ties epyiyov Kal 
kadovd owpatos yeyovoTos Sieppippéva Ta pépn Oecipevor vopi- 
Covey ixavas abromra yiverOar THs évapyeias adtod Tod fwov Kat 
kaAdXdovys. Aristides has kept not only the reference to 
disiecta membra but the construction TapamAnoLov TACXELV, 
and he has substituted quite apparently the phrase 
yevéoOan KUpLos for the phrase avTorrat yivecOa. The 
phrase yevéoa: xvpios Occurs in another sentence of the 
same passage (Polybius I 2, 5), but is of course very 
common. Compare also Tacitus, Hist. 1 16, “ immensum 
imperii corpus.” 


44. “In the famous phrase ‘ they won the Cadmeian 
victory over each other ’ in the struggle for hegemony.” 
On the proverb see the Suda s.v. Kadpeia vixn, and 
Zenobius IV 45 (with the material collected in the 
Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum I p. 97). It 
meant “a disastrous victory.” 


Far from lasting like the Cosmos throughout all eter- 
nity or throughout a world cycle, the Hellenic empires 
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hardly lasted any time. The background of the thought 
is first of all the ancient Athenian institution of the 
epistates, familiar from the orators and from Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens 44. As the epistates held office 
for one day and night, so the city with hegemony might 
have held power for one generation, but she never lasted 
that long. The rotation designed to give everyman a 
taste of government and to prevent a monopoly of power 
in the hands of the same people is here adapted to a 
monopoly of hatred. The phrase zepi ris jyenovias makes 
it natural to expect the following clause to run oozep odk 
Géwivres Tovs Erépovs povovs iyyeioOar dei of Erepor, sO that 
the substitution of p.cetoGar instead of FyeioPar cannot fail 
to be noted. 


45. “Just one Lacedaemonian leader,” Pausanias. 

“ Disproportion (dperpiav) of the tributes imposed.” 
The word “ disproportion” may just possibly reflect 
what Plato has to say in the Timaeus 87c about the 
prime importance of proportion between soul and body 
in the microcosm, “ The beautiful is never dispropor- 
tionate’”’ (dpetpov). There should be a harmony of 
movement between body and soul. The soul in the case 
of an empire is the government. The whole paragraph 
condemns both the Lacedaemonian and the Athenian 
Empire of disproportion in contrast to the beautiful har- 
mony between body and soul in the Roman Empire (cf. 
sections 30 and 31). 

For the tribute and the accounting at Athens see B. 
D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. McGregor, The 
Athenian Tribute Lists 1-8, Princeton, Amer. School of 
Class. Studies at Athens, 1940-1951, reviewed by G. 
Klaffenbach, Deutsche Literaturzeitung 71: 33-37, 1950. 

“Those who used the tributes as a pretext for graft,” 
Tovs éxi ti TovTwv mpoddce TapakAértovtas avrois. Keil 
deleted the last word which is transmitted with a smooth 
breathing. Sieveking (31) rightly supports Reiske, 
“suum ad commodum suffurantes.” 

“Cleruchs were being dispatched.” The cleruchs 
were Athenians who obtained lands confiscated from 
local owners (cf. commentary on section 30). This 
means encroachment of one part of the body upon 
another. In Timaeus 82a Plato says that one main cause 
of disease in the body is the encroachment (7Acovegia) 
of one part on the other. In Timaeus 86¢e-87a Plato says 
that disorder in the soul may arise from disease in the 
body. In Laws X 906c Plato says that “ encroachment ”’ 
in cities and constitutions is called “ injustice ” (d8:xia). 
In this and the next paragraphs Aristides may wish to 
show that the imperial government of the Athenians, 
which would correspond to the World-Soul in the Cos- 
mos, was a disordered soul (in section 43 he has pointed 
out that the Athenians never had a real world-empire 
to be compared with the body of the Cosmos). 

“ Ships to collect (dpyvpoAdyov) extra funds.” Aes- 
chines (III 159) denounces Demosthenes for taking a 
trireme and squeezing money out of the Hellenic allies 
(rods “EdAnvas jpyvpoddynoe). A good example of this 
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kind of behavior is recorded by Xenophon, Hellenica 
I 4, 9, where it is said that Alcibiades squeezed 100 
talents from Caria, though the word dpyupoAoyéw is not 
used; but in I 1, 8 Xenophon mentions that the Athe- 
nians were sailing éx’ dpyvpoAoyiav. Then vijes dpyvpoAdyor 
are mentioned several times by Thucydides and Aris- 
tophanes. It was the hegemony of the Lacedaemonians 
which Polybius VI 48-49 denounced for its rAcovegia 
and for its resort to dpyvpoAoyeiv. 


46. “ Were in the power of the politicians whom the 
Athenians installed, both those with good intentions and 
equally those with bad.” This is usually taken as a 
reference to Athenian demagogues like Cleon, Hyper- 
bolus, etc. In support of this interpretation A. D. Nock 
in a letter points to the contrast of one and many 
dynasties in section 48. Despite section 65, which might 
be taken as a contrast, it apparently does not refer to 
local politicians supported by the Athenians. For ex- 
amples of the latter see R. Meiggs, “ A Note on Athe- 
nian Imperialism,” Cl. Rev. 68: 9-12, 1949. 

‘To perform these heavy services,” tatra . . . tropetvat. 
For the verb topetva:, which is applied by Thucydides 
to the military service of men who sacrificed their lives, 
and which often means “ to perform a very heavy finan- 
cial liturgy,” see J. H. Oliver, “ On the Funeral Oration 
of Pericles,” Rh. Mus. 94: 327-330, 1951. Compare 


section 75. 


47. The decarchies were well known from Plutarch 
and Xenophon. See E. Cavaignac, “ Les décarchies de 
Lysandre,” Revue des études historiques 25: 285-316, 
1924. 


48. “ Arbitrary government,” dvvacreiav. The Athe- 
nian government is ironically called by a word which 
was‘a common antithesis of isovopia, which to Herodotus 
and Thucydides meant “ democracy.” 


49. The fugitive, as Reiske noted, was of course the 
Athenian exile Conon, who defeated the Lacedae- 
monians off Cnidos in 393 B.c. The subjects eagerly 
break away unlike those of Rome (section 68). 

For the harmosts or “harmonizers” see H. W. 
Parke, “The Development of the Second Spartan Em- 
pire,’ JHS 50: 37-79, 1930. The play on words to 
emphasize the contrast is in the manner of Plato (cf. 
D. Tarrant, “ Colloquialisms and Semi-Proverbs and 
Word-Play in Plato,” Cl. Q. 40: 109-117, especially 
116f., 1946). The harmosts did not -reate harmonia; 
in section 66, on the other hand, the Romans are said 
to have created harmonia. 

“When installed as governors, they held.’’ The parti- 
cles re xai have the value “ when... then” (see the 
parallel in section 50 and the references collected by J. 
D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 515). 


50. That the Thebans came to their hegemony 
through Spartan mistakes and Greek resentment (isos) 
is stated by Polybius VI 43, but the same criticism could 
have been made by Anaximenes of Lampsacus, who de- 
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nounced Sparta and Thebes in the lost “ Three-Headed 
Creature” (cf. section 51). 

“As soon as.” For apa te... 
Against Aristocrates 126, etc. 


xai cf. Demosthenes, 


“The Cadmeia be occupied by, than victorious over, 
the Lacedaemonians.” The seizure of the Cadmeia (the 
acropolis of Thebes) in 383 B. c. by the Lacedaemonians, 
who thereby violated their oaths, was one of the acts 
which aroused the greatest indignation against Sparta 
throughout Greece. It led eventually to a murderous 
reaction, to the expulsion of the Lacedaemonian gar- 
rison, and to the Battle of Leuctra in 371 B.c. 


51. “ Certainly not to denounce the Hellenes* gener- 
ally like the extraordinary author of the ‘ Three-headed 
Creature’... but wishing (BovAopar) to show thereby,” 
etc. Compare the apologetic comment in section 14. The 
“ Three-headed Creature’ is a lost work by the fourth 
century historian Anaximenes of Lampsacus (F. Gr. 
Hist. 11 72, 20-21). The three heads (of Greece) were 
Athens, Sparta and Thebes. Anaximenes was still a 
familiar author (cf. Plutarch, Political Precepts 803d). 
Keil emended BovAopa to Bovdopevos, but compare Aes- 
chines, Against Ctesiphon 26. 

“Your discovery” (etpyya). For Rome as zpa@ros 
eiperns of the art of government see section 58 and 
commentary. 

“ At resisting foreign rule and defeating the Persians 
and at expending their wealth in public service and 
enduring hardships.” The traditional text reads ézei 
Tois pev dpxovow dvtiotivat Kal kpatjoa Iépoas Kai Avdovs 
kal mAobrov Kal movous treveyxeiv. In the first phrase the 
definite article is impossible because one cannot accept 
as praise of the Athenians that they were good at resist- 
ing their own magistrates. Surely the words ézei rois 
are a vestige of éreodxrows, contrasting with the common 
expressions aiperoi and xAnpwroi, especially since the 
short omission is the most common error. In the second 
place mention of the Lydians, which disturbed Keil, 
cannot be justified by Herodotus I 15-22. The Lydians 
were not conspicuous opponents of the Greeks. Nor can 
mAoirov be easily taken as a direct object of xparjoa. 
Keil emended zAodrov to rAods re, but it would be palae- 
ographically and logically preferable to retain zAodrov 
and emend Avdois xai to another infinitive, dvaAdoa 
(cf. Demosthenes XX 10). The two nouns dardvy and 
movo. were coupled by Pindar (/sthm. 6, 10f. and [Ol.] 
5, 16f.) in proof of excellence, and the saine association 
of ideas reappears in Thucydides and others (cf. H. 
R. Breitenbach, Historiographische Anschauungsformen 
Xenophons, 47-57, Diss. Basel, 1950, on the theme 
Saravypata). With the emendation dvadéoa for Avdois 
cat one gets a perfectly balanced “ enumeration ” con- 
sisting of four infinitives as follows: noun-verb, verb- 
noun, verb-noun, noun-verb. For Athenian willingness 
to make sacrifices and take risks see Demosthenes, 
Against Androtion 76 and Against Timocrates 184. 
Compare the phrase wove: “Apews which appears in JG I? 
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530 (important commentary by J. and L. Robert, Bull. 
épigraphique, 43, 1952). 

What Aristides has to say here about the Athenians 
parallels what Polybius VI 44 said about them. Perhaps 
they had a common source in Anaximenes of Lampsacus. 


52. 


53. “ Too weak,” dodeveorépovs. Also in section 57 
the Athenians are said to have been “ weak.” For the 
contrast with Rome (rémé =“ strength”’) see section 8. 
The health of the Roman Empire is praised in sections 
39, 69 and especially 98. 

“They seemed no different from a fallen city’s scat- 
tered remnants,” otdév yap dAdo 7 diorxLopéevors édxeoar. 
Compare Thucydides VII 75, 5 on the Athenians after 
the naval battle at Syracuse: otdév yap ddXAo 7 mode éxze- 
ToAopKnpevy ewkecay. 

“The crowning effort would unaccountably weaken,” 
To Kepddraov éAdvOave Avopevov. As Canter recognized, 
Aristides alludes to the punishment of Sisyphus in 
Hades, but this phrase has continued to trouble trans- 
lators. L. A. Stella resigned herself to an unacceptably 
free paraphrase; Levin lost touch with Sisyphus in 
translating, “ the whole structure would collapse before 
they knew it.” Each time that Sisyphus gets within 
reach of his goal at the top of the hill, no intervention is 


seen, but the stone becomes too heavy for him (Odyssey 
XI 597), and he has to let go. 


54. “ Towards them the Athenians had come to feel 
much like those who, in a game of draughts, advance 
their pieces to one position and pull them back to 
another, without knowing what use they will make of 
them,” érerovOecav rpos abtov’s maparAnovov Sep oi év Tats 


For the contrast see sections 67 and 76. 


madiais TH pev eis TOvpmrpocbev ayovtes, TH 8 eis TovmiOev 
avOéAKovres, ovK Exovtes 5 Tt xpyoovrat. Levin translates 
very differently, “ Their relations with their subjects 
were like a game where you keep pulling people forward 
with one hand and dragging them back with the other. 
They did not know what to do with them.” However, 
TH pev and rq dé are in this case, I think, more precisely 
translated “to this place” and “ to that place” (cf. GEL, 
s.v. 6, 9, 76, VIII, 1 b), while the implied object of the 
participle dyovres is not “ people” but “ pieces,” though 
this seems to have escaped L. A. Stella as well as Levin. 
The text continues, ddd’ olov civai re Kat py elvar adrods 
BovAépevor, adroit petaxepidopevoi te Kal dyovtes, év ols 
orevdovow, eimeiv ovx Exovtes. L. A. Stella makes no real 
break after ypjoovra, and ignoring the signal in the 
adversative add’, translates “ora li spingevano avanti, 
ora li trascinavano indietro, senza saper bene che cosa 
fare, come volendo ad un tempo che esistessero e non 
esistessero; nel guidarli e nel dirigerli non sapevano 
neppur loro dove miravano.”” Having failed to recognize 
the game implied in the earlier clause as a game played 
with pieces on a tabula lusoria, L. A. Stella and Levin 
could not understand the participle peraxeipiLouevor here. 
For the sense one might compare Plutarch, De com- 
munibus notitiis (ed. Bernardakis) 1068: zerrév Sixnv 
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Seipo Kaxe Tas Kowds évvoias petaTieis. There were many 
games played with pieces on a board, and it is impossible 
to prove any identification of the game implied by Aris- 
tides, but the context imposes upon me an impression 
that the game was that described as rodes wailew (cf. 
Lamer, RE 18: 1973-1975, 1927, s.v. “ Lusoria 
tabula’). Now then, it seems to me that the comparison 
of the Athenians with poor zerrevrai implies by contrast 
that Rome was a good zerrevryjs. The connection is sup- 
plied by Plato, Laws X 903b-e, where the god, 6 rod 
mavTos éripeAovpevos, is compared with an €vrexvos Syprovp- 
yos and is called the werre -js. In other words the good 
metrevtys With whom ti. Athenians are contrasted is 
Rome the Demiurge. For another reflection of Laws 
X 903b-e see the commentary on section 98. 

“ Without being able to say whither they were going 
in earnest,” év ols omevdovow ok Exovtes cireiv. Reiske 
wished to emend to é¢’ ois, and Wilamowitz to dra, but 
for this use of év with verbs of motion see the GEL s. v. 
év I 8. Since oxovdy is the opposite of radia, the word 
orevsovow contrasts with the word zadiais above, but 
also it reminds the audience irenically of “ Simonides ” 
fr. 118 on the fallen Athenians, ‘EAAd& yap omevdovtes 
édevbepinv mepibeivar | Keine? dynpavTw xpmpevor eddoyin, 
“We to set Freedom’s crown on Hellas’ brow | La- 
boured, and here in ageless honour lie” (W. C. Lawton’s 
translation). 


55. “ The help.” The articular infinitive replaces an 
abstract noun. It was unprofitable for the Athenians to 
reveal to the remaining allies, who were already not 
serious about helping Athens, the help that the remain- 
ing allies could wholeheartedly, seriously give the rebels. 


56. Aristides has in mind the speech of the ambassa- 
dors from Lesbos before the Peloponnesians according 
to Thucydides III, 10,6: “ We no longer had Athenian 
leaders whom we could trust, in view of the samples of 
their intention in what had already happened. For when 
they subjected some of those whom they had made allies 
at the same time as they made us allies, it was not likely 
that they would have failed to do the same to all the rest, 
if they had ever had the power.” 

“Leagued together in revolt (xowgj 8 dmavtes aroc- 
ravtes), they would all be securely free.’ The league of 
which Athens had the hegemony impeded rather than 
furthered freedom. For the contrast see sections 36 
and 68. 


57. “ Thus in that period there was still no orderly 
system of imperial rule, and they did not go after it 
with knowledge of what an orderly system was,” Otro 
TOTE Apxis ovrw Takis jv, odd’ ciddres adtnv &diwxov. In Plato, 
Laws X 898a-b, rgéis and xéopos are associated with the 
Good World-Soul. Because of a deficiency of knowl- 
edge in the soul of the Athenian Empire the living 
organism became weak and sickly. Because of the 
presence of knowledge in the soul of the Roman Empire 
the civilized world is brought to a state of health (cf. 
section 97, émornpovus). 
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“Although what they had were small territories and 
like marginal lands and military allotments,” xaérep 
puxpa kat olov éoxatias Kal KAjpovs éxovres. All they had 
were the disiecta membra of an empire. These are the 
contemptible “ claws and extremities” (dvvyds twas Kal 
axpa) of section 43. For Athenian cleruchies see the 
commentary on section 30. Thucydides III, 50, 2 gives 
a famous account of the 3,000 kleroi created by the 
Athenians on Lesbos (cf. Tod, GHI 63), but the word 
kleroi does not have to refer to a specifically Athenian 
kind of military allotment. The most familiar kleroi 
were those of the Spartiates, whom P. Roussel, Sparte, 
72, Paris, 1939, considers “ less landowners than soldiers 
collecting for their support rents of which even the quota 
is fixed.” Plutarch is the main source of our knowl- 
edge of the Spartan kleroi, about which Roussel, Sparte, 
71-78 and 162-167 gives a good account (see further 
C. Roebuck, Cl. Phil. 40: 151, 1945). On Hellenistic 
kleroi see Rostovtzeff, SEHHW 284-287. On ordinary 
eschatiai see A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitraége 3: 12-15 (SB 
Wien 175, 1), 1913, and on the kleroi for which Plato 
calls in the Laws see Wilhelm, ibidem. 


“They were stripped of their plumage like Aesop’s 
jackdaw and were fighting alone against all.” The jack- 
daw was stripped of his plumage in the fable of “ The 
Jackdaw and the Birds,” Aesopica 101 (ed. B. E. 
Perry); also in Babrius 72 Crusius, Aphthonius 31 
Sbordone,”° and Epistle 34 of Theophylactus.** Babrius 
of course presented his versified fables as basically 
Aesopic, and a fable which is cited as Aesopic by Dio 
Chrysostom but appears first in Babrius now turns up 
in prose in a papyrus of the first century after Christ, 
P. Ryl. 493. Aristides alludes to a fable in some 
“ Aesopic”’ collection like that of P. Ryl. 493. The 
story concerns a beauty contest of birds. The jackdaw 
picks up feathers dropped by other birds, and transforms 
his natural ugliness; but eventually he is recognized 
behind the beautiful plumage, whereupon the other birds 
unite to attack him and pull out all his feathers. Whereas 
in Babrius 72 and Aphthonius 31 it is merely a beauty 
contest, in the version of Aesopica 101 the contest has 
been called because Zeus wishes to appoint a basileus of 
the birds. Likewise in Theophylactus the purpose was 
to assign the hegemony of the birds to one. Both the 
jackdaw and the Athenians, therefore, were candidates 
for hegemony. “The Jackdaw and the Owl” of 
Aphthonius was supposed to teach one “to hate en- 
croachment ” (2AcoveEia). It so happens that the epi- 
mythium added to a genuine fable of the Aesopic corpus, 
“The Jackdaw and the Doves,” 129 Perry, states that 
“encroachment” besides doing no good often entails 
loss of one’s own heritage. The “ encroachment ” which 
Aristides has shown to be an outstanding vice of the 
Athenians quite naturally brings the jackdaw to mind, 





°°F. Sbordone, Ricensioni retoriche delle favole esopiane, 
Rivista indo-greco-italica 16: fasc. 3-4, 35-68, 1932. 
** R. Hercher, Epistolographi graeci, 773 f., Paris, 1873. 
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but in mentioning some current version of the fable 
Aristides has a purpose which appears in the contrasting 
passage in section 107. 


58. Rome as the inventor of the science of govern- 
ment, the réyvy wod:tixy (Or Baowixy), which in section 
51 was called Rome’s edpyypa. The early history of the 
Greek passion for isolating individual persons or peoples 
who invented the arts, sciences, crafts, etc., has been 
treated by A. Kleingtinther, “ II[péros ciperyns. Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte einer Fragestellung,” Philo- 
logus, Suppl. 26, Heft 1, 1933. 

“On account of the knowledge how to rule with 
justice and with reason, the empire flourished and in- 
creased.” The Good World-Soul produces growth 
(Plato, Laws X 896e-897a). For the contrast see sec- 
tions 19 and 23. 


59. “ But there is that which very decidedly deserves 
as much attention and admiration now as all the rest 
together. I mean your magnificent citizenship with its 
grand conception, because there is nothing like it in the 
records of all mankind,” rodro 8 cai woAd padtota TavTwv 
dévov ideiv Kai Oavpdoa thy mepi THY ToALTEiav Kai THY THS 
Siavoias peyadompéreiav, ws ody eoiKOs ad’TA TOV TdvTwV. 
The words kai rodd padiora go together, likewise the 
words rdavtwv aévov. Compare the very same phrases in 
section 34, 6 8 mavrwv dgwov dyacbai te Kai Oavpafew and 
éxeivo Kai 7oAd padota vevixyxate. The phrase ri repi ryv 
moXiteiav Kat THv THS Siavoias peyadorpéreiav, where Keil’s 
emendations (rév for the first rv, and deletion of the 
connective) are quite unnecessary, means merely ryv 
peyaArorpers woditeiav Kal Thy peyadonpery Sidvoiav. For a 
somewhat similar transition compare Demosthenes, 
Against Timocrates 88. 

“Your empire—with this word I have indicated the 
entire civilized world.” Romans usually would have 
distinguished between the orbis terrarum, which in- 
cluded vassal states and other peoples with whom Rome 
had influence, and the imperium Romanum proper. 
Tacitus always made this distinction (cf. K. Meister, 
Eranos 46: 102-107, 1948), but Cicero (Cat. III 26), 
Vergil (Aeneid I 278), Ovid (Fasti Il 683), and the 
heading of the Res Gestae divi Augusti did not. 

“You have appointed to your citizenship or even to 
kinship with you,” zoActixoy 7 Kai dpodvdov amedoxare. 
Reiske would delete the whole phrase % kai éuodvaov as 
a gloss on woditexév. Keil rightly retains it. Compare 
Dio of Prusa XXXII 36. The phrase is a reference to 
the ease with which “ new’ Roman citizens could con- 
tract safe marriages and make or accept adoptions be- 
yond the limits of their original community. In the 
Achaean League, for example, citizens from one city did 
not enjoy these rights in another city except by special 
grant. Perioeci of Lacedaemon never entered a Spartiate 
family, though they did have Lacedaemonian second- 
class citizenship. In section 102 Aristides refers specifi- 
cally to the removal of restrictions on marriage, and he 
refers to the joy which Hera has in the Roman Empire 
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because of improvement in the laws of marriage. See 
the commentary on section 104 in regard to marriages. 
As for adoptions, one striking case may serve to show 
the equality of all Roman citizens before the law. 
Around a.p. 100 a deceased Athenian hierophant, a 
Roman citizen of the equestrian order, is honored by 
the heiress, his adopted daughter, an occidental lady 
from a consular family domiciled in Gallia Narbonnensis. 
It was undoubtedly a testamentary adoption (cf. AJA 
55: 347-349, 1951). 

Schonbauer (ZSS 51: 312, 1931) interprets the 
words zodizixdv and éyedvAov quite differently. He be- 
lieves that woA:tiKov means “ into a class of politai,”’ not 
Roman citizens but citizens of some polis or civitas. The 
word épuédvdov he translates “ gleichrangig ” and means 
thereby Roman citizens. The dpyopevo. Schonbauer 
(312 f.) considers to be peregrini dediticii. But section 
63 shows clearly that Aristides was not here dividing the 
world into the categories of those (whether cives or 
peregrini) who belonged to a polis or civitas and those 
who were peregrini dediticii, but into cives Romani and 
peregrini. Schonbauer, incidentally, used Dindorf’s in- 
stead of Keil’s text and therefore read weAw airiay instead 
of roAtreiav, and he gives no reference to Keil’s note. 

“The better part of the world’s talent, courage, and 
leadership,” TO pev XapleaTepov TE Kal yevva.orepov kat duvato- 
tepov. The meaning of the adjective yapiéorepov should 
be approached partly from Plutarch’s use of it, Agis and 
Cleomenes 8 and 32 on filling up the citizen ranks with 
new material: dvarAnpw6ijvar 8é rovTous Ex TE TEpLoikwv Kal 
E€vwv, Ooo. Tpodis peteacynKores eAevMepiov Kai xapievtes GAAWS 
Tois ompact Kal Kal’ HArkiav axpaovres elev, and dvarAnpHoas 
dé ro woXirevpa Tois xapieoTdTois THY TEpLOoikwY OTAiTAas TeETpA- 
KioxtAlouvs éroinge. The yxapievtes Or yapiéeorepo. are those 
notable for their charis, those who in their spiritual or 
physical development approach the ideal beauty and 
freedom of a divine being. The early Christian idea of 
spiritual “ grace’ was similarly one of participation in 
God. Even the term yapievres to mean aristocrats re- 
flected an ancient claim to greater kinship with the gods. 
Would it be facetious to say that there were two kinds 
of Romans, Romani per naturam (born Romans) and 
Romani per gratiam (created Romans as a favor in 
recognition of superiority)? For the antithesis satura- 
gratia see E. N. Kantorowicz, Harvard Theol. Rev. 45: 
253-277, 1952. The adjective yapéorepov means here 
primarily those who by divine gifts are “ praestantiores 
animis,” and it.carries one implication of the Latin word 
“gratia.” The adjective dvvarwrepov means “ poten- 
tiores,” but no longer primarily in the physical sense; 
rather it carries one connotation of the word “ gratia,” 
e.g. in Tacitus, Ann. I 81, 3. The adjective yevvasorepov 
alludes to the chief military virtue. In theory the ideal 
soldiers are “non tantum corporibus sed etiam animis 
praestantissimi,” as Vegetius I 7 expresses it. The 
terminology of military fitness, which once formed the 
legitimate basis of citizenship, is here in a striking 
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phrase reinterpreted to include the old but to reach a 
higher conception of citizenship. 

On the spread of Roman citizenship see Ernst Dorsch, 
De civitatis Romanae apud Graecos propagatione, Diss. 
Breslau, 1886; A. H. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citi- 
zenship, Part II, Ch. X, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939; 
Mason Hammond, ‘‘ Germana Patria,” Harvard Studies 
Class. Phil. 60: 147-174, 1951. 

The division into two types, the superior with (Ro- 
man) citizenship and the others without it, indicates the 
justice of Rome the ideal state. Plutarch, De Alexandri 
Fortuna 1, 6: ‘“ Alexander said that the good are the 
real kinsmen and the bad the real strangers, and the 
good man is the true Greek and the bad man the real 
barbarian.” See also Strabo I 4, 9. 


60. “ Nor are Asia and Europe divided in their treat- 
ment here,” a reference to a famous phrase of Isocrates, 
Panegyricus 179, or Herodotus I 4, 4, or to the earliest 
map (by Anaximander) on which the earth wa’ divided 
into two parts, Asia and Europe, or to those other pas- 
sages which are collected by A. Momigliano, “ L’ Europa 
come concetto politico presso Isocrate e gli Isocratei,” 
Rivista di filologia 61: 477-487, 1933. The antithesis 
Europe-Asia was abolished by Alexander the Great. 

“No one worthy of rule or trust remains an alien,” 
Eévos 8° ovbdeis dotis dps 7) Tiatews agvos. The character- 
ization vos may have been suggested by the passage 
just cited from Plutarch or by the common source. The 
words dpyqjs and wiorews were suggested not by literature 
but by the obvious fact that many Greeks were now 
being advanced to prominent posts in the imperial 
service, though access to a senatorial career was not 
usually granted to the first generation with citizenship. 
The word épy7 means above all the post and imperium 
of a senatorial magistracy, while ziors is commonly 
used of a high equestrian office. For example, the ab 
epistulis graecis is called 6 rv raéw tév “EAAnuiKév émo- 
rodev memorevpevos both by Flavius Josephus and in the 
list of imperial advisers attached to a newly discovered 
letter of the emperor Commodus (Raubitschek, Hesperia 
Suppl. 8: 288 f., 1949; cf. AJP 71: 178f., 1950) and 
in the same list the a cubiculo is called, 6 émi [ry 
700 Oaddpov Kai To] 6 awpatos Tod €nod wiotw etre | Taypevos |. 

“ A civil community of the World ... as a Free 
Republic,” «ow ris yis Sypoxparia. The World State 
here receives a name slightly suggestive of names for 
ideal cities such as the City of the Sun, or City of the 
Sky, or City of the Stars. The phrase xow) zodcteia 
would have been ordinary ; for example, two lost works 
of Aristotle are the cow) ’Apxddev rodtreta and the Kowy 
@erradev woditeia. The extraordinary word 8ypoxparia is 
here significantly substituted for the usual woA:reta and 
emphasizes (1) freedom as the outstanding character- 
istic of the Roman World (for 8ypoxparia = libertas see 
J. A. O. Larsen, Cl. Phil., 40: 88-91, 1945, already 
cited by Levin), and (2) the icovopia of health (cf. 
section 98). There is a contrast with Persian despotism, 
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with the libera res publica of the Romans *? (see the 
section on Tacitus and Aristides above in Ch. II), with 
the old “ Free Republic’ to which every Greek city 
looked back (section 38), and with the “ universal de- 
fection” under the Athenians (section 56). It was not 
late usage in general, but that of Isocrates and Polybius 
in particular, which led Aristides to call the Roman 
Empire a d8yyoxparia. Polybius VI 57, 9 distinguishes 
ochlocracy, the worst form of government, from éAevbepia 
kat Snpoxparia, the fairest of all; and in II 44, 6 he uses 
the words éxowsvyncay ris tév ’Axawev Sypoxpatias to say 
of some non-Achaean cities that they joined his beloved 
Achaean League. Isocrates, Areopagiticus 61, speaks of 
the Lacedaemonians as 8ypoxpatovpevor, because to him 
Sypoxparia in a good sense means merely isovopia. Isoc- 
rates, Panegyric 151 says that the leading Persians have 
never known the equality of a civil community. 

The thought that the entire world now belongs to all 
and that there are no differences of treatment reappears 
in XXVII Keil 32. 

The “one, the best, ruler and teacher of order” 
(dpxovtt kai xoopyt@) reflects primarily Herodotus III 
82, 2, but he is also the statesman inspired by an ideal 
of justice, the basileus nomothetés of Plato’s Politicus 
294a-295b and 305b, who in 295a assigns to each man 
his due. The emperor is called an “ archon” because 
that term suggests the activity of an administrator and 
judge in a civil community. The emperor is called also 
kosmétés, a vague term which carries the image of a 
political Cosmos but which means approximately “ es- 
tablisher of Order.” The Homeric kosmétér (a poetic 
equivalent) was the marshal of the troops. At Athens 
the kosmétés was the man of authority who commanded 
the ephebes, who were theoretically young military re- 
cruits, but apart from financial support his function was 
less to exercise command on would-be military expedi- 
tions than to restrain disorder and to teach order. Even 
the legislator whom Plato, Laws VIII 843e, calls rév 
peiLo moAews Koopyntny, is a restrainer of disorder and 
teacher of order for the whole polis. Accordingly, the 
word describes the emperor both as a legislator through 
mandata, rescripts and edicts, and as the supreme com- 
mander who keeps the Army of the Rhine and the Army 
of the Danube and the Army of Syria from losing their 
discipline and abandoning their respective posts. The 
word xéopos, from which it is derived, very often meant 
“discipline ” in classical writers, and its opposite was 
tBps (cf. W. Vollgraff, L’oraison funébre de Gorgias, 
44-55, Leyden, Brill, 1952). 

“Each man his due.” See L. Wenger, “ Suum cuique 
in antiken Urkunden,” Aus der Geisteswelt des Muit- 
telalters. Studien und Texte Martin Grabmann zur 
Vollendung des 60. Lebensjahres von Freunden und 





22 The word libera is not indispensable: compare Tacitus, 
Hist. I 16 (Galba speaking), “dignus eram a quo res publica 
inciperet.” This shows the perfect equivalence of démokratia 
and res publica. Compare also Tacitus, Hist. I 50, “ mansuram 
fuisse sub Pompeio Brutoque rem publicam.” 
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Schiilern gewidmet (Beitrige zur Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Supplement- 
band 3), 1415-1425, 1935; and Actes du V* Congres 
International de Papyrologie, 533-536, Brussels, Fonda- 
tion égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1938. Plato, Re- 
public 1 33le and Laws VI 757, also Isocrates, Areo- 
pagiticus 21 f., are classical precedents of a sort, but the 
importance of the idea in Roman practice was publicized 
in Asia by a Roman decree of A. p. 44, of which several 
copies have come to light: see F. K. Dorner, Der Erlass 
des Statthalters von Asia Paullus Fabius Persicus, 37, 
II, lines 16-17, Diss., Greifswald, 1935. 


61. “ The civilized world.” Above all compare Ber- 
liner Klassikertexte 7: Berl. Pap. P. 13045, lines 28-31, 
“The other cities are towns of their adjacent territory, 
but are villages of Alexandria. For the civilized worid 
has Alexandria as a town.” 

“ Common town.” A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship, 202, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939, says 
that the “ dorv xowdv is simply communis patria,” a 
“demonstrably Roman ” idea. If I understand him cor- 
rectly, Sherwin-White implies that the Romans invented 
the idea and that Aristides got it from the Romans. 
These would be two undemonstrable conjectures, and 
in place of them I propose (1) that the phrase dorv 
kowdv meant “capital city” (e.g. Athens in Attica, 
Sparta in Lacedaemon), perhaps also was an ancient 
topos of display oratory at Panhellenic and League festi- 
vals to compliment the city in which the festival or 
gathering was held, (2) that the phrase xowy zarpis, 
which is not quite dorv xowdv, and which Isocrates, 
Panegyric 81, applied to Hellas, was an ancient topos 
to describe a (potential or real) Greek League or its 
territory and was an imported compliment for the Ro- 
man Confederacy. In the prose hymn to Poseidon which 
Aristides delivered at the Isthmian Games, he calls 
Corinth xowdv dorv rév “EAAjvev (XLVI Keil 23). 

“This one citadel” (dxpdroAw). Wilamowitz was 
probably wrong in emending dxpozoAw to pytpérodw. In 
the parallel passage of XLVI 23 Aristides calls Corinth 
Kowy mdvtwv Katradvyy and compares it with a mother-city, 
olov pntporoXis tis atexvas. In the Roman Oration the 
words “into this one citadel”? mean “into this xowy 
xatapvyy.” Compare St. Augustine, City of God XIX 5, 
“commune perfugium.” 

With this section contrast Isocrates, Panegyric 131 
(with play on the word perioikoi to mean, not “ peri- 
oeci,” but “ subjects ” or “ serfs’) and Panathenaic 179. 
The best known perioeci were those of Lacedaemon, but 
perioeci were to be found in Argolis, Crete, Elis, Thes- 
saly and other places (see J. A. O. Larsen, RE 37: 
816-833, 1937, s.v. Ilepiouo.). They were in general 
citizens with lesser rights. However, he has only Lace- 
daemon and Attica in mind. Those provincials with 
both Roman and municipal citizenship remind Aristides 
of Athenians who live in demes outside the capital. 
Those provincials with municipal citizenship but without 
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Roman citizenship remind Aristides of the Lacedae- 
monian perioeci. 


62. This section is the most disturbed of the whole 
oration. If my impression is correct, the main difficulty 
began with omission of the words éomep 8é 4 rots KéAros 
Sexopuévn tovs totapovs OdAatta wavtas TocovTous Kpvwaca 
Exe. €LLovTwv Kai cigidvTwv ion ovad Te Kal pawopevn, Which 
belong before the words otrw xa! 7S S€xerar because the 
verb d€xera: echoes the phrase Sexopevyn . . . OdAatrra. The 
omission was detected and the missing words were 
added in the margin ; but the provenience was not clearly 
indicated, and on being recopied some of the words were 
inserted in one wrong place and others in a second 
wrong place, one word, oozep, being inserted twice. 
Transposition and repetition are well attested as char- 
acteristic defects of the tradition. The words 4 rois 
KoAros Sexouévyn were no longer clearly intelligible and 
suffered further alteration made easy by Byzantine iota- 
cism: they became of . . . dexouevor, and called forth very 
unconvincing translations. So, at least, I believe. To 
understand this passage entirely one must know the con- 
trasting passage in Plato, Timaeus 50c, where the all- 
receiving plysis is compared with an ekmageion which 
really remains the same but which seems different 
because what goes in and out shows. 

“With the waters flowing in.” The traditional text 
reads atv airois cis potv. Schmid, Aftticismus 2: 224 
recognized the word cispéovow. But we do not have to 
assume so much of a corruption. Aristides would have 
used the form eiapotow, so that we need reckon with only 
one omission, a short one of two consecutive letters. 
This is the commonest type of error. For the simile 
compare Ecclesiastes I 7. 

“Here no change is visible, because the city is so 
great,” r7de id peyeOous oddéev éxidnAov. Keil supplied ore 
before r#Se to correspond with the oire in the previous 
clause. One might argue rather that 8 has been lost 
after r#de, but the asyndeton is poetical and solemn (cf. 
J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 510, sect. iv). 
Since the asyndeton is by no means impossible, the 
traditional text had better be preserved. 


The sea was Solon’s symbol of perfect justice (fr. 11 
Diehl: cf. G. Vlastos, “ Solonian Justice,” Cl. Phil. 41: 
66, n. 18, 1946). 


63. The words peyddo peyddws hark back, as Keil 
notes, to the Homeric phrase peydAo peyadwori used in 
section 11. A slight variation in citing the Homeric 
phrase is intentional and fastidious. Both ways of treat- 
ing Homer are very much in the Platonic manner (cf. 
Dorothy Tarrant, “ Plato’s Use of Quotations and Other 
Illustrative Material,” Cl. Quart. 44: 59-67, 1951, es- 
pecially the remark on p. 61 about adaptations which 
violate the metre). 

“* Stood off,” daocepvvvapevor. Compare the genus of 
the cranes separating themselves from the rest and 
giving themselves airs, ceuvivoy aitd éavto (Plato, Politi- 


cus 263d). 
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“And you have caused the word ‘ Roman’ to be the 
label, not of membership in a city, but of some common 
nationality,” xai 7d ‘Pwpaior civar éroujoarte, ob TOAEWS, GAAG 
yévous Svoya Kowod twos. As Mesk realized, Aristides is 
here twisting the famous words of Isocrates, Panegyric 
50, “ And (Athens) has made the name ‘ Hellenes’ 
seem no longer that of the race but of the intellect (xai 
To tov ‘EAAjvev dvopa pyKéte Tod yévous GAAG Tis Siavotas 
Soxeiv elvat), and it is those sharing in our education 
rather than those sharing in our common nature who are 
called Hellenes.”” While the Athenians reduced the 
whole genos to one polis, the Romans have expanded 
their polis into a whole genos. On the old division into 
Hellenes and Barbarians see T. J. Haarhoff, The 
Stranger at the Gate, 75 ff., Oxford, Blackwell, 1948. 

“It is not absurd, the distinction which you made.” 
This reflects Plato, Politicus 262d-e, where the Stranger 
mocks the popular division of humanity into Hellenes 
and Barbarians, particularly because the Barbarians who 
differed so much among themselves did not” form a 
single category. The Stranger ironically compared the 
division with one into an arbitrary ten-thousand and 
the rest. Aristides emphasizes that this is no arbitrary 
ten-thousand by concluding with the clause “as you 
showed them a citizenry more numerous, so to speak, 
than the entire Hellenic race.” The division now is 
between Romans and non-Romans, but it is not absurd 
because, even if “ Roman” means “ Roman citizens,” 
the group is a large group with political unity. Com- 
pare the title assumed by Shapur I, King of the kings of 
the Iranians and the non-Iranians, shahanshah i Eran u 
Aneran, Baoireis Baotréwv *Apiavey Kai ’Avapiavev. 


64. It is slightly exaggerated but generally true, as 
names of local magistrates, gymnasiarchs, and agono- 
thetes in contemporary inscriptions reveal, that the rul- 
ing class everywhere had Roman citizenship. Of course 
they were devoted to Rome, which protected them 
against a recrudescence of low class violence and of 
demands for a cancellation of debts and for a redistribu- 
tion of property, the slogan of social revolution in the 
Hellenistic Period. Rome did not send troops to hold 
the cities as Athens had held them (cf. section 52). For 
the theme of Rome’s generosity in the extension of citi- 
zenship see the speech of Claudius according to Tacitus, 


Ann. XI 24. 


65. “ No envy sets foot in the empire.” Polybius VI 
7 says that envy arises when the rulers cease to rule 
for the benefit of the governed and seek special privi- 
leges for themselves. In his epilogue Polybius implies 
that Fortune will eventually envy the Romans. The 
phrase “no envy” occurs in the Timaeus 29e. A. D. 
Nock comments in a letter that there is no parallel be- 
cause Rome suffers no envy while the Demiurge of the 
Timaeus feels none. Still there may be a verbal echo, 
again in XXVII Keil 35. In the Phaedrus 247a Plato 
stresses the absence of envy from the divine choir. 
Plutarch, Numa 20, 7, says that there was no envy in 
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the Rome of Numa. St. Augustine, XXII 30, mentions 
the absence of envy in the City of God. 

This section is balanced against sections 44-46, in 
which Athens, Sparta and Thebes were depicted as 
taking turns in ruling the Greeks and as begrudging 
each other the first rank in hatred, and in which the 
exploitation of the subject cities by Athens was men- 
tioned. For the theme that Rome is not exclusive but 
permits others to share in the rule see the speech of 
Cerialis in Tacitus, Hist. IV 74. 

The meaning of the word 8vvaroi is the key to an 
understanding of the last sentence. The phrase é trav 
map’ avtois duvvarév has been translated in very different 
ways: “a potentioribus ” (Canter) ; “ from their gover- 
nors” (Livingstone, The Mission of Greece 257); 
“delle autorita locali” (L. A. Stella) ; “ from the men 
in power over them” (Levin). It has been para- 
phrased as “ the ruling classes in the cities” by A. N. 
Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship, 263 (cf. 260), 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939. There is no doubt in 
the writer’s mind that Canter and Sherwin-White are 
correct, though Plutarch, Political Precepts 19, might 
be better adduced than the Sibylline Oracles which 
Sherwin-White reviews. Since Aelius Aristides writes 
Attic Greek and has been speaking of the Athenian Em- 
pire in Thucydidean terms, the meaning of the word 
Svvarot must be approximately that which it has in the 
speech of Diodotus, Thucydides III 47, 3, where, as a 
synonym for éAiyo., it indicates the wealthy few (oli- 
garchs) as distinct from the majority of the citizens. It 
has the same meaning frequently in Thucydides, e. g. I 
24, 5; iI 65, 2; III 27, 3; V 4, 3; VIII 21; VIII 48; 
VIII 63, 3; VIII 73, 2. However, the Svaroi were the 
potentes or potentiores with whom Canter accurately 
identified them rather than the honestiores with whom 
Sherwin-White, not incorrectly but less precisely, must 
have identified them. The potentes were a small group 
within the honestiores (cf. G. Cardascia, Revue his- 
torique de droit francais et étranger, 4° série, 28: 308- 
310, 1950). 

“ All the masses have as a share in it the permission 
to <take refuge with you> from the power of the local 
magnates, <but there is> the indignation and punishment 
from you which will come upon them immediately, if 
they themselves’ dare to make any unlawful change.” 
Tacitus, Ann. XII 48, shows the two sides: “ Isdem 
consulibus (A.p. 58) auditae Puteolanorum legationes 
quas diversas ordo plebs ad senatum miserant, illi vim 
multitudinis, hi magistratuum et primi cuiusque avari- 
tiam increpantes.” The Roman government punished 
popular ringleaders on this occasion. Similarly Rome 
punished rioters at Athens late in the reign of Augus- 
tus, and at Cyzicus, Tyre, and Sidon in the reign of 
Tiberius (cf. P. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste [Uni- 
versité Egyptienne, Recueil de Travaux publiés par la 
Faculté des Lettres, 1] 41-45, 1927, and the criticism in 
Hesperia 20: 351, 1951). For d8ea in the sense “ free- 
dom to do something ”’ see Dio of Prusa XXXII 55. 
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For a picture of Rome protecting the masses against 
the magnates see Chapter V. For warnings from the 
Roman government see Chapter VII, and for the very 
phrase “ dare to make any unlawful change ” see Case V 
therein. As the reader will note in Chapter V, the 
thought of the missing words can be almost recovered 
from Plutarch, Political Precepts 19, where the phrase 
is pevyew thy rédw, though Aristides in the lacuna would 
have indicated whither, not whence. The better word 
xatadevyew is suggested by XLVI Keil 23-24, where 
imitating what Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 134 said 
about Athens, Aristides calls Corinth xown ravrwv Kxata- 
gvyn and xaragdvy) Kat owtypia maou Tois évtvyxdvovow. 
Corinth was the seat of the proconsul of Achaia and the 
Roman administration of Greece. Isocrates, Panegyric 
41, praises Athens as an dodadeordtyn xatapvyy for the 
other Greeks, and as suiting both rich and poor. Com- 
pare also Demosthenes LVII 6 and 56, xarégvyov eis 
vpas. 

66. Aristides says that with the Roman state there 
has been created a single all-embracing harmonia.** The 
Greek word harmonia may mean musical harmony or 
harmony of the World Order, or any close union of dis- 
similar parts in a well-built wall or house.** It may 
mean also a framework within which parts are assem- 
bled. Thus Aristides suggests (1) that the Roman con- 
stitution provides a frame within which all men have 
their proper place, (2) that because of the Roman con- 
stitution the chorus of the civilized world is singing 
harmoniously, (3) that the Roman state constitutes a 
parallel to the World Order. The skill with which 
Aristides lightly brings out again the musical metaphor 
of sections 29-31 is particularly notable. 


‘““¢Maintenance> of control over an empire, over a 
vast one at that, and at the same time firmness of rule 
<without> unkindness.” The traditional text of this pas- 
sage is of course corrupt. It reads xpdros dpyjs dpa Kai 
diravOpwrias xail peyddns ye Kal ovx évov (OF od Kavvov) 
dpxew éyxpateis. Sieveking (32) pointed out the com- 
parative material in sections 34 and 57. For ov évov 
where (pace Biichner, Philologus 49: 182 f., 1890) 
undoubtedly one of the main difficulties lies, the inferior 


** Polybius VI, 18, 1 uses the word dapyuoyn, a synonym of 
dpuovia. The Latin equivalent compages is applied to the Roman 
state by Lucan I, 72-80 and Tacitus, Hist. IV, 74. Plutarch, 
who uses the words dppooduevos and ouvnpuooe of the work of 
Lycurgus at Sparta (Lycurgus 7, 5 and 31, 3), compares the 
state to a dpuovia A’pas in the comparison between Lycurgus and 
Numa (1, 6) and uses the word harmonia in Lycurgus 27, 8. 
An altar (Blinkenberg, Jnscr. Lindos 456) was dedicated in 
the Roman Period to the four elements and to Harmonia, 
Eudaimonia, Phémé and Basileia. On the cult of Harmonia see 
J. and L. Robert, Hellenica 9: 62, 1950. It is slightly different 
when Plato, Republic IV 431-432, likens ‘séphrosyné to a har- 
monia as the virtue of a state, but he speaks of the citizens 
striking the same note together (gvvqdovres). 

** St. Augustine, City of God XIX 13: “ Pax civitatis (est) 
ordinata imperandi atque oboediendi concordia civium .... Ordo 
est parium dispariumque rerum sua cuique loca tribuens dis- 
positio.” In general see Harald Fuchs, Friedensgedanke. 
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manuscript Baroc. 136 offers the anonymous emendation 

od xevov, which does not clear up the obscurity. I, on 

the other hand, emend to ovx dvev, which presupposes a 

very easy misreading, and I assume that the trouble- 

some giAavOpwrias originally followed. Whereas Reiske 

and Sieveking were inclined to emend the latter to the 

nominative, the genitive is right’ if the word has been 

transposed. Accordingly, I assume here an ordinary 

transposition followed by a secondary change. The 

phrase peydAns ye goes in the first half with the word 

apxyyjs while the phrase ovx dvev pAavOpwrias goes in the 

second half with the words dpyew éyxpareis. Thus every- 

thing is now accounted for except a third cai which is a 

mere duplication or else a corruption of xaréyew. In 

fact there is another contrasting passage overlooked by 

Sieveking, namely in section 18, comparison with which 

suggests either that xpdros is a corruption of xparo<évrays 
or that an infinitive xaréyew has fallen out. On reflection . 
I choose the later and read xpdros dpxjjs Ga Kai peyddns 
ye <karéxev> Kai otk <avev> piravOpwrias dpyew éyxpareis. 

The particle and the hyperbaton throw the adjective 
peyddys into high relief. With this passage one must 
compare also the speech of the Athenians in Thucydides 

I 76. They use the phrase dpyew éyxparés, and shortly 
afterwards they say, éraweia@ai re d&vor of ties xpnodpevor 
TH avOpwrcia dive (contrast the dAavOpwria of Aristides ) 

wate érépwv apxewv SixarorEpor 7) Kata THY Urdpyovoay Sivapww 
yévwvrat. In section 37, where he speaks of Rome’s vir- 

tue despite Rome’s immense power, Aristides uses the 
adverb éyxpatés with the same verb, but here Aristides 
sayS dpxew éyxpateis on the analogy of Thucydides’ 

phrase dpxew dixaotepor. Aristides probably understands 

Thucydides as meaning, “ They are worthy of praise 
who notwithstanding human nature become such that 
they rule others more justly than they need with the 
power they have.” 


For the éyxparea of the Roman government compare 
sections 29, 34, and 92. For the famous word ¢.AavOpo- 
mia and its development—incidentally, the word was a 
favorite of Plutarch’s—see R. Hirzel, Plutarch (Das 
Erbe der Alten 4) 25-32, 1912; S. Lorenz, De pro- 
gressu notionis diravOpwrias, Diss., Leipzig, 1914; V. 
Valdenberg, ‘‘ La théorie monarchique de Dion Chrys- 
ostome,” REG 40: 142-162, 1927 especially 153; S. 
Tromp de Ruiter, “‘ De vocis quae est ¢AavOporia signifi- 
catione atque usu,” Mnemosyne 59: 271-306, 1932; H. 
I. Bell, “ Philanthropia in the Papyri of the Roman 
Period,” Hommages a Joseph Bidez et a Franz Cumont, 
31-37, Brussels, Latomus, 1949; Bruno Snell, Die Ent- 
deckung des Geistes: Studien sur Entstehung des euro- 
paischen Denkens bei den Greichen, 2nd ed., Hamburg, 
Classon and Goverts, 1948, Ch. X, “ Die Entdeckung der 
Menschlichkeit und unsere Stellung zu den Griechen.” 
With this word Aristides gives recognition to Roman 
humanitas, for which see I. Heinemann, RE, Suppl. 5: 
282-310, 1931 s. v. “ Humanitas ”; F. Schluz, Principles 
of Roman Law, Ch. X, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936, 
with bibliography. 
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67a. “ And even these are not concentrated in the 
cities with billets <in) every household but are dis- 
persed throughout the rural area within bounds and 
orbits of <their own>.” The traditional text runs kat 
ovd’ av’rat (presumably atra:) Kata tas modes ExdoTw TOV 
yevav roAAai iSpupévat, dAd’ év dpiOpa tov dAAwv éveorrappevat 
tais xwpas. Carteromachus rendered, “ac ne ipsae 
quidem frequentes cuiusque nationis urbibus impositae, 
sed in aliorum numero per provincias sparsae ”’ ; Canter, 
“nec ipsae sunt plures oppidatim dispositae, sed per 
totam regionem permistae ”; Livingstone, “ And these 
troops are not quartered in strength in the towns of each 
country, but scattered up and down as the population 
demands”; L. A. Stella, “ non concentrate in forti con- 
tingenti entro le citta, ma disseminate in numero giusto 
per le province ”; Levin, “ not stationed in force in the 
various cities of each people, but scattered through the 
countryside among a multitude of civilians.” 

In my opinion the word yevév is not in this passage a 
synonym for évév as Carteromachus, Livingstone and 
Levin understood it, of whom the two last were in- 
fluenced probably by an emendation of Wilamowitz, 
who proposed éxdorov for éxdotw but who thought the 
yévy were “ genera cohortium et alarum.” Nor does it 
mean “ minores civitates ” (so Sieveking 33). Nor can 
I accept Keil’s suggestion that the phrase éxaorw tov 
yevov is an interpolation, though this opinion seems to 
have been held also by Canter and L. A: Stella, who 
omit the words in their translations. There are no 
interpolations, because this oration did not receive 
glosses ; it is even more significant that the clauses are 
balanced, though as usual with studied variations. 
Traditionally the first clause reads, 

A} B! o 


, ~ A A ec , 
Kata Tas Todas | ExdoTw TOV yevov | woAAat Spupévac. 


Traditionally the second clause reads, 
B? c A? 


~ ~ » / ”~ , 
év dpOue tav ddAwv | éveowappévae | rats pats. 


Thus the contrasts are town against country, concen- 
tration against dispersal, éxdorm tév yevv against év 
appa trav ddrdov. Reiske would have emended to 
<év>Spvpévar on account of the dative éxdorw. In view of 
the usual construction I prefer to insert the é as a 
preposition before éxdorw. Misreadings such as that 
assumed by Wilamowitz, probably also by Cartero- 
machus, Livingstone and Levin, are rare, whereas the 
short omission is a common error in our text. 

Since with all due respect to Carteromachus and L. 
A. Stella there is no justification for equating pars 
with provinces, the next question is the meaning of the 
phrase é dpi0yo. Neither Carteromachus nor Canter 
thought the phrase through. Does it mean 2 among 
(so Reiske), or “ in proportion” (so Keil, Livingstone 
and L. A. Stella), or “ in a multitude ” (Levin, “ among 
a multitude’), or does it mean something else? In my 
opinion the phrase means “in units, conditions, orbits 
(of their own), precisely limited.” 
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It must first be explained why I render the Greek 
singular with an English plural; then the meaning(s) 
can be defended. In English we use a generalizing plural 
where Aristides uses a collective singular, and in Eng- 
lish we use a collective singular where Aristides uses a 
generalizing plural. Aristides, for instance, says in sec- 
tion 71), év oixia wevixpé of abroi dWoror<otow), oixovpotow, 
atpwvvvovow, Which I at least (unlike L. A. Stella and 
Levin) translate, “‘ In poor homes the same person cooks 
the meal, keeps the house, makes the bed.” Accordingly, 
I render dpOpy6 with an English plural and ywpas with 
a singular. 

The meaning can be approached indirectly from the 
aforesaid contrast between B! and B*. What made the 
quartering of troops upon the civil population such a 
dreadful hardship was the intrusion upon the individual 
families of the town, because the family on whom a 
soldier was billeted had to supply the man with living 
quarters, food and clothing, and they had to submit 
even to the inconvenience of entertaining friends whom 
he brought home to dinner. Plutarch, Sulla 25, 4 in the 
same breath mentions the excesses of the soldiery 
quartered upon the inhabitants of Asia ( Aristides’ own 
home) and the terrible exaction of 20,000 talents. These 
facts are so familiar from Rostovtzeff, SEHHW passim 
(especially p. 1561) and from M. Launey, Recherches 
sur les armées hellénistiques Ch. XII, Paris, de Boceard, 
1950, that they do not need to be labored here. In brief, 
the abuse to which Aristides refers in B! is the intrusion 
upon every family. The contrast implied in B? is the 
complete segregation of the soldiers so that they do not, 
with their /ybris (to use Plutarch’s phrase), disrupt 
family life among the people they are supposed to defend. 

So far, then, we have determined that the contrast is 
between a situation where the troops are iSpupévar <év> 
éxdoTw Tov yevov and a situation where the troops have 
a separate establishment. But the phrase év dpiOpo rév 
ddAwv, as it stands, cannot bear this interpretation. 
Hence, there is some error. The emendation Aaév, pro- 
posed by Wilamowitz in place of aAAwv, though palae- 
ographically and idiomatically easy, gives the wrong 
sense and has won no support. The commonest error 
in our text is the short omission. Now when Aristides 
returns to the subject in section 73, he uses the phrases 
xopis idpto8a and idia amo Tov dAdAwv iOpuvro. Here, I 
think, we have the word which has fallen out. Our text 
surely read év dpiOyo azo (Or ywpis) tov dddwv. 

An exact parallel for the use of the word dp.8pés in 
the sense “ precise conditions of military service ”’ is of 
course hard to find. One article in OGI/ 266, the accord 
between Eumenes I and the revolting mercenaries, reads 
vrép Tév Tov apiOpov arodiddvtwv Tov KipLov Kal yevouéevwr 
arépywv, Orws TO dYovov AapBavwor Tod Tpoeipyacpevov 
xpovoev, which I should translate, “ As for those who 
were trying to render the service specified in the con- 
tract binding them and who have run out of work, they 
should receive the same salary as in the previous period 
when they did have work.” Though the meaning of the 
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word is much disputed here too (see Launey, Recherches 
742 {.), the passage is worth remembering. It may be 
noted, moreover, that the word dp:dydés belongs also to 
the language of medicine, astrology, and astronomy. 
Besides the medical writers cited in the GEL s. v. apiOpos 
XIII, the index of Diels’ Vorsokratiker® should be con- 
sulted to compare the way Hippasus, for instance, used 
the word and to catch the cosmological overtones. 
“ Number ” is a tool with which the Demiurge separates 
and brings order. 

“ But if anywhere, through excess of growth, a city had 
passed beyond the ability to maintain order by itself, you 
did not begrudge to these in their turn the men to stand 
by and guard them carefully.” A. N. Sherwin-White, 
The Roman Citizenship 256, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1939, comments that the “ obscure reference to cities 
that cannot help disorderly behavior because of their 
size . . . looks like a recognition of Alexandrian dis- 
content.” It is a reference to Alexandria all right, but 
it ignores their discontent. For the Roman troops at 
Alexandria see Strabo XVII 12 and Dio of Prusa 
XXXII 71-72. L. A. Stella, who speaks of “ prefetti e 
procuratori” in her translation and of curatores and 
procuratores in note 72, has missed the point. It would 
have been better to speak of curatores and correctores 
or legati Augusti pro praetore ad corrigendum statum 
liberarum civitatium (for examples see Groag, Achaia 
I passim and Magie, Roman Rule 1454 f.), but even 
these are not meant, or at least not primarily. Aristides 
is speaking of troops in cities. 


67b. The last sentence of 67 has been transposed in 
our tradition from its place, because in its traditional 
position it interrupts the thought. The first sentence of 
69 suggests that the transposition was from the end 
of 68. 

Unlike the allies of Athens those of Rome pay their 
tribute gladly because their defense is thus provided 
more inexpensively and certainly. See Cicero’s letter to 
his brother Quintus I 1, 11, the speech of Cerialis in 
Tacitus, Hist. IV 74 and the speech of Maecenas in 
Dio LII 29. Aristides implies that Pergamum, Cyrene, 
and Nicomedia had chosen to pay tribute to Rome 
rather than receive it from others. He refers to the 
wills by which the kingdoms of Pergamum, Cyrene, and 
Bithynia were left to the Romans (for bibliography see 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, Ch. I notes 90-94 
and Ch. XIII note 49, Princeton Univ. Press, 1950). 


68. The Seirepos Ads is Plato’s phrase in the Phaedo 
99d, Politicus 300c, Philebus 19c. Examples of the 
phrase in other authors are given by Archer-Hind in his 
commentary on Phaedo 99d. When there is no breeze, 
you resort to the oars; if one cannot have the Rule of 
Law, the second best course is to have the enlightened 
rule of the Philosopher King. 


The bats in the cave, as Reiske recognized, is a 
Homeric simile, Odyssey XXIV 6 ff. 
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“Those at sea from the helmsman.”’ 


Cyrop. 1 6, 21. 


69. “First honors,” zpwreiwv. Compare Demosthe- 
nes, XVIII 66, and especially Strabo VIII 5, 5. Fora 
different view of the cause of wars see Tacitus, Hist. 
IV 74. 

“ Plato’s myth,” possibly labeled as Plato’s to avoid 
confusion with the myth in Plutarch’s De sera vindicta 
563b + 568a. Throughout this passage Aristides com- 
bines elements from two Platonic myths, the allegory of 
the Cave where the men were watching shadows (Re- 
public VII 514-521) and the myth of Er the Pamphylian 
who revived when he was already on the funeral pyre 
(Republic X 613-621). From the former Aristides has 
his image of previous illusions, the “ shadows,” ox.ai 
(Plato) and éoxiapdyow (Aristides) ; also the image of 
their contempt for their former illusions, once they saw 
reality. The reference to the illusion of dreams does not 
come from the allegory of the Cave but occurs right 
after it in 534c. However, the image of a fight over 
shadows occurs also at the end of Demosthenes V, On 
the Peace. 

“ Received the right leadership all at once and sud- 
denly revived” (cf. Republic X 614b-621b). The ad- 
jective in the phrase dOpoav é€£avro tiv Fyepoviay has 
been interpreted in several ways. Canter, “ subitum 
acceperunt imperium.” Livingstone, The Mission of 
Greece 257, renders “ have exchanged mutual quarrels 
and disorders for a collective supremacy.” L. A. Stella, 
“accolsero incondizionatamente la supremazia di Roma.” 
Levin, “ accepted your leadership fully.” Livingstone’s 
interpretation seems unconvincing right off, because the 
cities are not treated as if they shared in a “ supremacy,” 
while the “ supremacy ” is mentioned with the definite 
article. The adjective d@peav means “as a whole,” and 
it conceivably might contrast with the idea “ by de- 
grees” or with the idea “in part.” As Er the Pam- 
phylian revived immediately upon receiving the psyché, 
which was the vitalizing element, so the world revived 
immediately upon receiving the hégemonia, which was 
the vitalizing element. Therefore, the adjective d6péav 
seems to contrast, not with the idea “in part,” but with 
the idea “ by degrees.” ** The word hégemonia in re- 
spect to government means (1) League leadership, (2) 
Principate. For Greeks the word hégemonia meant the 
kind of leadership that Athens and Sparta were sup- 
posed to provide and did not provide. “ Tyrant” was 
the antithesis of hégemdn, as “ tyranny ” of hégemonia. 
Thucydides again and again emphasizes that Athens had 
acquired a dominant power unjustly and that her role 
was that of a tyrant city. Sparta was even more tyran- 
nical, as Aristides has reminded the audience in sections 
47-48. Rome’s leadership had been very oppressive in 
the time of the Republic, but fortunately the Greek word 
hégem6én was the standard translation for the Latin 


Cf. Xenophon, 





*° There is a similar use of the adverb in Themistius VII 
Dindorf 111. 
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word princeps. Hence Aristides can avoid awkward 
mention of the detested Roman Republic and say truth- 
fully that the cities revived with the sudden establish- 
ment of the true Principate, while seeming to say “ with 
the sudden establishment of Roman leadership,”’ which 
would be very complimentary but untrue. Note the 
absence of the word tperépay in the phrase rv Fyepoviav. 
Plato calls Zeus hégemén, and the word hégemonia had 
connotations of just, firm and kind rule. One parallel 
will suffice: Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 351d inter- 
prets Homer, cepvorépay arépynve thv tod Avs fyepoviav 
ériotnpy Kal oodia mpecButépav ovoav. With the latter 
comment it is interesting to compare the implications of 
Rome’s godia and émorjyn in sections 51 and 97. For 
the Roman hégemonia in the sense of “ Roman govern- 
ment ”’ see Plutarch, Caesar XXIII 3. 

“How they reached this point (revival, after their 
fratricidal discords led them to the verge of death) they 
have no explanation.” The period before Roman inter- 
vention was admittedly one of internal discords among 
Greeks, but the manner or spirit of the Roman interven- 
tion had been much disputed. Tacitus (Hist. IV 73) 
represents Petilius Cerialis as telling the Treveri, “ Ter- 
ram vestram,ceterorumque Gallorum ingressi sunt duces 
imperatoresque Romani nulla cupidine, sed maioribus 
vestris invocantibus, quos discordiae usque ad exitium 
fatigabant.” A passage in Cicero’s letters (ad Q. fratrem 
I 1, 11) suggests that the Romans had for a long while 
been saying the same thing to the Greeks, who, on the 
other hand, were quick to charge the Romans with 
cupido. 

“ They have come to feel like men aroused from sleep: 
instead of the dreams they but recently had, they awak- 
ened to the sudden vision (<é}zap idovres Reiske for 
mapidvres) and presence (kai év avrois yevopevor) of these 
genuine blessings ” (raira). Reiske’s convincing emen- 
dation, rejected by Keil and L. A. Stella, has been 
adopted by Turtzevich and Levin. Furthermore, L. A. 
Stella and Levin substitute the reflexive pronoun so as 
to read kal év atrois yevouevor, and they translate ‘* tornato 
in se” or “take hold of themselves” (cf. the expres- 
sions é& éavrov and évros éavTov ). Rather the two parti- 
ciples are a variant of the phrase épéavres Kat rapdvres (cf. 
Plutarch, Brutus 28, 2; Demosthenes XVIII 22). On 
the antithesis évap—trap see E. Hermann, Nachr. Gesell. 
Wiss. Gottingen, 284-286, 1918, and H. Frisk, Eranos 
48: 131-135, 1950. It occurs in the Odyssey XIX 547 
and XX 90; Aeschylus, Prometheus 485 f.; Pindar,Ol. 
13, 66f.; Plato, Republic Il 382e, Philebus 36e and 
65¢, Phaedrus 277d, Theaetetus 158b-d, Politicus 277d- 
278e, Epistle 111 319b. Furthermore, it appealed to 
Aristides, who used it in the Hymns to Athena 
(XXXVII Keil 1) and to the Asclepiadae (XXXVIII 
Keil 1). 

70. “On the contrary, stories about them are in- 
terpreted more as myths by the many who hear them.” 
The traditional text reads dAX’ év GAAws (OF dAAwv) pibov 
rake Tots TOAAOIS axovovrat, but Bartoletti (Studi Ital. Fil. 
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Class. 12: 211f., 1935) is perhaps right in insisting 
that the text is corrupt. He explains dAAws as a mis- 
understood marginal correction for the omission of és 
after the conjunction. I should prefer to regard dAdws 
as a misreading of paAdAov (cf. Strabo I 2, 35: add’ ev 
pvOov padAov oxypate). 

“ If anywhere an actual clash occurs along the border, 
as is only natural in the immensity of a great empire,” 
etc. Keil, who cites Demosthenes II 21 érediv 8° dpopos 
moAeuos oupmdaxy, forestalls criticism of the reading 
adopted by the editors. Plutarch, Numa 20, 1, cotin- 
ments that the Temple of Janus is rarely closed, “ the 
empire being always involved in some war since because 
of its great size it has pressure to resist from the bar- 
barians who surround it.” 

“The madness of Getae or the misfortune of Libyans 
or the xaxodapovia (‘ wickedness’ rather than ‘ wretch- 
edness’) of those around the Red Sea.” Aristides could 
have ignored the disturbances, which apart from that in 
Mauretania were really slight, but the troublemakers 
were artistically useful to him as satisfactory examples 
of blind appetitive forces, the errant cause, the refrac- 
tory residuum in the Cosmos. On barbarians as mad see 
G. Rudberg, Coniectanea Neotestamentica 1: 16, 1936, 
and H. Riesenfeld, ibid. 9: 3, 1944. The Dacians are 
called “ Getae,” an inappropriate but elegantly classical 
term, to avoid a new word.”* The references to these 
three areas are references to punitive actions in course 
or barely finished at the time of the Oration’s delivery 
(see W. Hiuttl, Antoninus Pius 1: 278-295, Prague, 
Calve, 1933, and L. A. Stella, note 74), in Dacia since 
143, on the borders of Egypt between August 142 and 
May 144. 


71-72. There is an undeniable break in the sense 
after the phrase xaév wdrpiov woAepeiv. All students but 
Levin agree on this. Wilamowitz explained the rest of 
section 71 as a transposition; Keil assumed another 
lacuna. Sieveking, Bartoletti and Stella agree with 
Wilamowitz that the rest of section 71 is out of place, 
because the subject of the army, which is the subject 
here, cannot be broached until after the beginning of 
section 72. Whereas Wilamowitz would shift section 
71b to a position after dréSore in section 72, Sieveking 
would ignore it entirely as an insertion in another style 
from another oration, while Bartoletti, who correctly 
denies a difference in style, would shift it to section 73 
after iSpic#a. Stella accepts the transposition proposed 
by Bartoletti, but I am inclined to agree with Wilamo- 
witz on this, because the objections are not strong, while 
it is a big advantage to the theory of an insertion from a 
marginal note if the insertion occurs somewhere near the 
passage which it is supposed to have accompanied. 


71b. “In poor homes the same person cooks the 
meal, keeps the house, spreads the couch,” 
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*“ Compare the contemporary Greek inscriptions of Palmyra 
which apply the name Scythia to the Saka kingdoms of North- 
western India (H. Seyrig, JRS 40: 6, 1950). 
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of abrot éporow<iow>, oikovpotow, otpwvviovow. The 
three occupations represent or cover the three main 
tasks, kitchen work, cleaning,-and (in my opinion) 
dining room service. The traditional text éyorovoi would 
inflict upon us in immediate sequence three occurrences 
of the diphthong a. Reiske’s emendation gives us not 
only a more convincing asyndeton of three verbs but 
removes a disturbing hiatus. The emendation is both 
palaeographically and stylistically satisfying. For the 
thought Xenophon, Cyropaedia VIII 2, 5, év pév yap rais 
puxpais modcow of adrol rowdow KAivyy, Ovpav, apotpov, 
tpdmeLav, and VIII 2, 6, & pév yap 6 abros KXivyv orpovvvat, 
tparelay Koopei, parrel, 6wa adAore GAAOia Trove, KTA. The 
assignment of special functions in a Roman household is 
mentioned by Tacitus, Germania 25: “ Ceteris servis 
non in nostrum morem, descriptis per familiam minis- 
teriis, utuntur.” 


72a. “In regard to the civil administration of the 
whole empire it has been stated in what way you thought 
of it and what kind you established,” ra wepi rv oAnv 
Gpxyv Te Kal THv wept TavTnv moditelav cipytar dvTW’ EyvwrTeE 
tpémov Kai drws kateotnoacbe. Canter translates, “ Verum 
totius quidem imperii administrationem qualem insti- 
tueritis, hactenus dictum est.” A. Stella, ‘ Finora 
abbiamo parlato in generale dell’ impero e dell’ attuale 
regime, mettendo in rilievo attraverso quali esperienze e 
con quali criteri siete arrivati alla sua costituzione.” 
Levin, “ I have discussed the nature of your policies and 
institutions concerned with the empire as a whole and 
its government.” However, what Aristides really dis- 
cussed was the Roman Empire’s civil administration as 
an artistic masterpiece created by careful calculation and 
by faithful adherence to certain good principles. The 
phrase évrw’ éyvwre tpdrov, which carries the image of 
artistic creation, refers to the concept in the mind of the 
artist, while the phrase érws xateotnocacbe, which also 
carries the image of artistic creation, refers to the execu- 
tion of the idea. The artist is Rome. See the commen 
tary on section 25, where Alexander is contrasted. 


73. Correcting L. A. Stella, who in note 77 errone- 
ously assumed that Aristides was thinking of the Ptole- 
maic army, Zucker (Gnomon, 1949, 60) asserted that 
Aristides was thinking of Herodotus II 164, where the 
warrior caste (7d pdxipov yévos) is mentioned. A still 
closer reference to the segregation of the warrior caste 
(rd pdxpov yévos) occurs in Plato, Timaeus 24), and in 
Plutarch, Lycurgus 4, 7, but.the lack of equality is inti- 
mated neither by Herodotus nor by Plato, nor by 
Plutarch. A hint comes from Diodorus I 73, 7-9 where 
he notes as a curiosity that the warrior caste to whom 
the safety of all was entrusted had no share in the 
country for which they endured struggles. Since there 


is no verbal echo of Diodorus in Aristides, it seems clear 
that Aristides drew his picture of the ancient Egyptian 
military caste from the same lost source, probably either 
Ctesias or Hecataeus the Abderite. Both Diodorus and 
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Aristides, moreover, emphasize the skill and courage of 
the Egyptians. 


74. The distinction which Aristides makes between 
a courage stich as that of the Hellenes or Egyptians and 
a courage such as that of the Romans is best understood 
by reading the complementary speeches of Brasidas and 
Phormio in Thucydides II, 87-89, especially what 
Phormio has to say about the inferiority of the Pelopon- 
nesian réAya which is really based on the kind of éuzreipia 
that in a naval battle will do them no good. The Athe- 
nian réApa according to Phormio was superior precisely 
because the Athenians were professional sailors. Aris- 
tides, therefore, says that brave Hellenes because they 
had less training, perhaps even less confidence in them- 
selves, are defeated by brave Romans ; he does not imply 
that the instinctive courage of Hellenes is inferior to that 
of Romans. On the courage of the Egyptians see Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. VIT 1, 30-46. 

“On the one hand, you deemed it unworthy of your 
rule for those from this city to be subject to the levy and 
to the hardships and to have <no> enjoyment of the 
present felicity,” 
teveoOar Kai Tadarwpetv Kal <70 #> THs Tapovons evdatpovias 
droAavew ovx aga Tis dpyis «iva évopioare. The traditional 
text reads 70... 
apxns Kai THs mapovons eddaipovias drodavew eivar évopioate. 
Sieveking (36) emended kai <rod> ris rapovons eddai- 
povias aroAavev, while Bartoletti (Studi Ital. Fil. Class. 
12: 213, 1935) emends rod . . . orparev’ecOa. and deletes 
civa. I believe that there is a difficulty and that it may 
be due to transposition, that of the words ov« déa ris 
apxjs, but the transposition alone does not solve the 
problem. It must be assumed that something has fallen 
out, especially since the phrase 7d . . . orparevecOar kal 
tadairwpeiv, Closely knit together, constitutes a singular 
object which would hardly justify the plural déa. For 
the new meaning which I give to orpareveoOar see section 
75 and commentary. For a contrast of sentiment see 


Xenophon, Cyrop. VII 5, 74-80. 


“ Faith in alien mercenaries.” There is a play on the 
word éévo:r, which means both “ mercenaries” and 
“aliens.” The Saite Egyptian, the Persian and the Hel- 
lenistic Greek kings and the Carthaginians had relied 
to a great extent on mercenaries, who were often unre- 
liable. Advantages and dangers in the use of merce- 
naries were much discussed in the fourth century B. c. 
(cf. H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1933, and Armand Delatte, Essai sur 
la politique pythagoricienne (Bibliothéque de la Faculté 
de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége 29) 
119, 1922. Tacitus, dnn. VI 36 (42) expresses a low 


opinion of the externi in the army of Artabanus. 


“Before the hour of necessity,” «po ris dvdyxns. 
Canter translates “ mature”; L. A. Stella “ prima che 
venisse la necessita di adoperarlo”’; Levin “ of neces- 
sity.” The phrase means “ without waiting for a time of 
great crisis.” Compare Plato, Laws IX 858a-b. Com- 
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atpateverOat Kai tadartwpeiv ovk dé Tis 
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pare also Plutarch, Nwma 10, 12, where it means, “ be- 
fore the awful moment of the final, culminating act.” 

“You count no one an alien when you accept him 
for any employment where he can do well and is then 
needed,” 70 pydév’ (so Keil, pydev O) eyxpivew évov eis 
pdtv dv av Svvnrai te kai Sén woeiv. Three points require 
notice. (1) Two meanings of the verb éyxpivey, “ to 
count or rule” and “to admit,” are here combined. 
(2) Keil, who was the first to read pydév’ by changing 
the accent and adding the apostrophe, gives credit to 
Hepner’s translation, “keinen Fremden.” (3) The 
wording is reminiscent of Demosthenes, First Philip pic 
7, but the statement itself reflects what Eratosthenes 
(Strabo I 4, 9) said about Alexander the Great. This 
aspect of Alexander’s ideology receives particular em- 
phasis from W. Kolbe, Die Weltreichsidee Alexanders 
des Grossen, Freiburg im Br., Hans Speyer, 1936. In 
Roman policy the generous attitude became much more 
conspicuous with the government of Nerva, Trajan, and 
Hadrian. 

75. A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship, 
208, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939, notes that in this 
period “ the term munus was confined in meaning to the 
service of the local patria.” The same would be true of 
the term Acrovpyia among contemporary Greeks, but 
for the classical Greek authors on whom Aristides 
modeled his style military service was indeed a Aecroupyia 
(cf. Rh. Mus. 94: 327-330, 1951). 

Hadrian had introduced a system of local recruitment 

which did not yet really open the Roman legions to the 
non-Romanized or non-Hellenized peasants. The ex 
castris, children of former soldiers, were one group, but 
the Greek cities supplied a large number of these re- 
cruits. Theoretically a legionary was a Roman citizen, 
but Hadrian permitted at all times henceforth the re- 
cruitment of select peregrine volunteers, who when ac- 
cepted received potential Roman citizenship. The Army 
absorbed all the man’s time for the twenty-five years of 
his enlistment; his city of origin could have no liturgy 
from him, and he lost all opportunity for participation in 
the life of his native city for those twenty-five years. 
Aristides does not distinguish between legionaries and 
auxiliaries, but local recruits went into auxilia and nu- 
-meri as well as into legions. In general see Ritterling 
s. vv. “ Exercitus ” and “ Legio ” and Rowell s. v. “ Nu- 
merus ” in the RE; also H. M. D. Parker, The Roman 
Legions, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928; G. L. Chees- 
man, The Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army, Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1914; also K. Kraft, Zur Re- 
krutierung der Alen und Kohorten an Rhein und Donau 
(Dissertationes Bernenses, Ser. I, Fasc. 3) 1951; B. 
d’Orgeval, L’empereur Hadrien: CEuvre législative et 
administrative, Book II, Ch. V, “ Les Militaires,” Paris, 
Domat Montchrestien, 1950; J. Lesquier, L’armée ro- 
maine d’Egypte d’Auguste a Dioclétian (Mémoires 
publiées par les membres de l'Institut Francais d’ Arché- 
ologie Orientale du Caire 41) 1918; and the articles of 
Eric Birley cited in the commentary to section 85. 
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“The men from the city would not be subject to the 
levy” (pn otparevecOa). It is, of course, abundantly 
attested that after Vespasian Italians continued to join 
the Roman Army, but they did so on a voluntary basis. 
See for example, Eric Birley, “ Noricum, Britain and 
the Roman Army,” Festschrift fiir Rudolf Egger 
(Beitrage zur dlteren europdischen Kulturgeschichte 1) 
175-188, Klagenfurt, 1952. 

“You released them from the fatherland and gave 
them your own city,” 6u06 rijs re watpidos drndAdgare xat 
THV vpetepay adtav wodw avrédore adtois. And he speaks of 
them as “having lost their own cities” (ris dpyxaias 
arodiSas yeyevnpévovs). By these phrases Aristides sug- 
gests for the sake of a striking antithesis that the re- 
cruits lost citizenship in their city of origin, whereas we 
know that citizens of a Greek city retained their local 
citizenship upon acquiring that of Rome. He is playing 
with words, using the word doAiddas in the sense of 
“exile” without giving to it the implication of dripia 
(cf. Dio of Prusa XLVII 10 for a similar conceit). The 
antithesis may have rested upon the distinction which 
Greek Public Law made between potential and active 
citizenship, so that it was possible to claim that the 
recruits were henceforth deprived of their active citizen- 
ship in the local city. Or veterans as well as soldiers 
may have received immunity so that they were forever 
lost to their cities of origin as far as munera patrimonit 
et personalia were concerned. The “ liturgy ” of service 
in the Roman Army would then excuse them from all 
other liturgies to their city of origin. 

“They became reluctant henceforth to call them- 
selves by their original ethnics,” ciety 60ev joav rd apxaiov. 
Aristides is led to make this comment by a desire to 
show how much the Greek world and the attitude of 
Greeks in Roman service had changed since the Mithri- 
datic Period, the experiences of which were still remem- 
bered by Romans and by Asianic Greeks. The antithesis 
to the statement of Aristides about these Greeks in the 
service of Rome is that of Posidonius (cited by Athe- 
naeus V, 213b), who says that in the time of Mithridates 
the Greeks in Roman service perappeecdpevor tetpdywva 
ipatia tas €€ apxyns twatpidas évopafovow. 

76. “ You asked from each only as many as would 
cause no inconvenience to the givers (éc0 pare rots 
Sidodaw EvedAAov dxGos rornoev) and would not be enough 
by themselves to provide the individual city with a full 
quota of its own.” This is the interpretation of Cartero- 
machus and Canter, whereas Reiske had the anachro- 
nistic idea that Aristides was saying “ only as many as 
would be a burden to each city if it were not giving.” 
But compare Isocrates IV 186. It was the levy itself 
rather than the select recruits which might have been a 
burden. Tacitus, Hist. IV 14 emphasizes that the revolt 
of Civilis in A.D. 69 had begun with resentment at the 
levy (dilectum ... suapte natura gravem). The Rome 
of A.D. 143 was not only more experienced (wiser) but 
under less pressure. And again Tacitus, Hist. IV 74 
represents Petillius Cerialis as making the point that the 
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Gauls needed the protection of the united forces of the 
Roman World, precisely because they were unable to 
protect themselves alone. 

“Those who went out.” In Athenian Law the phrase 
was used to emphasize the absence of guilt in certain 
kinds of voluntary exile (cf. Demosthenes Against Aris- 
tocrates 45). The clause pydé BAérew addove rois eed- 
Oovras 7) mpos bpas 8a 7O mpds TodTO povov KaAG ovvTEeTdxBar, 
as transmitted, would bring the standpoint of the re- 
cruits back again into the discussion. Since, however, 
the standpoint of the recruits has already been treated 
and finished, I believe that the system of recruiting is 
now considered from the standpoint of the cities and 
that the words rovs é£eAPovras belong after ouvretaxOar. 
Compare Polybius VI 50, 3: advras (the other states) 
8 cis avrov (the ruling power) doBAérev. 





77. “ And again, after you selected from everywhere 
the most competent men, you had a very profitable idea. 
It was this.” Kai pyv rovs ye éxirndeotarovs éxaotaxobev 
émAcEavres Képdos od puxpov ToiTo etpaocbe. The word rodro 
looks ahead, not backward; it refers to the idea which 
forms the subject of section 77. But L. A. Stella trans- 
lates. “ Avete poi introdotto una riforma di grande 
utilita con la scelta degli elementi piii idonei di ogni 
regione,” and Levin, “ You profit not a little from this 
innovation of recruiting the best qualified men from all 
over.” These renderings ignore the implication of the 
progressive xai pjv. For a selection of the “ most compe- 
tent ” soldiers see Xenophon, Cyrop. VII 1, 22. 

“ The contenders in the greatest engagements of real 
war,” rovs 8€ trav peyiotwv Kal dAnPwev Epyov ayonoras. 
In Polybius XXI 23, 11 the Rhodian ambassadors say 
of their countrymen, xai tév peyiotoy ayovev Kal Kudivev 
dAnOwav (rather than éA7Owés, the inferior reading pre- 
ferred by Biittner-Wobst) ipiv pereoynxores. The com- 
parison of soldiers with athletes roi peyicrov ayavos was 
a favorite with Plato, Republic 403e, Laches 182a, and 
above all, Laws 830a. See P. Louis, Les métaphores de 
Platon, 161, Thése, Paris, 1945. 

“ Train for a long while.” For the system of training 
recruits after the reforms of the Hadrianic Period see 
A. R. Neumann, “ Ro6mische Rekrutenausbildung im 


Lichte der Disziplin,” Cl. Phil. 48: 157-173, 1948. 


78. “So these men, once you eliminated the morally 
(xaOdpavres) and the socially base (dvAoxpwyoarres), you 
<introduced into) the community of the ruling nation.” 
The particles 8) dpa indicate that he is summarizing 
what he has already said, namely in sections 75-77, and 
drawing the conclusion. Dindorf translates, “ diligenter 
habito dilectu adscivistis in communionem iurium ves- 
trorum, qui estis rerum domini.” But the obscurity of 
the traditional text is due, I think, to the loss not only of 
the preposition (so Dindorf, who made the phrase which 
follows it depend upon the second participle) but also 
of a main verb eionydyere. The basic thought is that of 
the ancient expression ciodyew eis rv woAtteiav, Which was 
still used (cf. Papyrus Cattaoui IV, decision by the 
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Idiologus in A. p. 142, the soldier’s son civayOjvar eis Thy 
moditeiav Thy ’Adc~avdpéwv od Svvatac). With the two parti- 
ciples compare the pairing of ideas by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus IV 24, 7d 8€ puapov Kai axdOaprov pidov 
éxBadoiow é« tis moAews (the whole passage on the ex- 
clusion of undesirables is too long to cite but worth 
study).*7 The Roman military writers taught that the 
infames, those who had been condemned in criminal 
cases and those who had once exercised a disreputable 
profession, were quite unsuitable for military service. 
Compare Vegetius I 7 and C. Th. VII 13, 8. Vegetius 
writes, “Et hoc est in quo totius reipublicae salus 
vertitur, ut tirones non tantum corporibus sed etiam 
animis praestantissimi diligantur.” Again it is well 
known that freedmen were ineligible for service in the 
legions (Mommsen, Staatsrecht 3: 448-451). The parti- 
ciple dvAokpwyoartes, however, (“ eliminating the socially 
base”) refers not only to libertini but to all those who 
did not have something like local citizenship in a muni- 
cipium or polis, because it must be assumed that Aelius 
Aristides is using the word in its proper ancient Attic 
significance. The word means primarily “to separate 
those who on the basis of their ancestry are not entitled 
to citizenship in the local polis,” and even when used 
otherwise by Alcibiades (Thucyd. VI 18: “ discrimi- 
nate,” i.e. be very particular about whom to accept as 
an ally), it still implies the intent to eliminate. In Egypt 
those peregrines who, having passed through the epi- 
krisis, belonged to a higher condition and paid the poll- 
tax at a reduced rate ** were eligible for recruitment in 
the legions and corresponded to men with the double 
qualification of free birth and municipal citizenship. 
The word xa@dépavres could apply to all recruits; the 
word ¢vAoxpwicavres applies properly to legionary re- 
cruits alone. These two words have not previously been 
understood. Thus L. A. Stella (note 86) misinterprets 
the second participle as an allusion to the ordering of 
numeri and auxiliaries into ethnic groups. Levin ren- 
ders, “ They are screened and classified by the board of 
officials,” and he places asterisks around the phrase “ by 
the board of officials,” which I translate as “ the com- 
munity of the ruling nation.” In Thucydides VII 63, 4 
Nicias, addressing those of the Athenian troops who 
did not have Athenian citizenship, calls them xowwvoi 

. THS apxys, “ partners in imperial rule.” The situa- 
tions are somewhat analogous in respect to the status of 
the troops. The phrase 76 xowdv tav dpxovtwv (“ com- 
munity of the ruling nation”) was deleted by Keil on 
the mistaken notion that, as in Egypt of the third cen- 
tury after Christ, it meant the board of magistrates. 
Keil thought the words were a gloss; but it would be 
an absurd kind of gloss. Rather Aristides is speaking in 
the same terms with which he has described the empires 
of the past: in his account of the Athenian Empire the 


*7 Cf. also Plato, Laws V 736a-c; and PSI X 1160. 
°° R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Graeco-Roman Egypt in the 
light of the Papyri 2:45, Warsaw, Polish Philol. Soc., 1948. 
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Athenians were the would-be dpyovres and the allied 
Hellenes were the dpyémevor. Aristides is using the word 
xowov as the ambassadors from Lesbos, who referred to 
the xowdv of the Athenians, used it in the speech of 
Thucydides III 11, 5, an oration reflected by Aristides 
also in section 56 (see commentary above). For the 
common expression Kxowov ris woAews see the Index Aris- 
totelicus. Aristides really combines two thoughts, both 
Thucydidean: xowdv ris dpxovons 7oAEws and xowwvia Tis 
apxijs- 

“ Equal rights at the start.” Cf. Xenophon, Cyrop. 
II 1, 15. , 


79. “One would call this city neither unwalled in 
the reckless manner of the Lacedaemonians nor again 
fortified with the splendor of Babylon or of any other 
city which before or after may have been walled in a 
more impressive style. On the contrary, you have made 
the fortification of Babylon seem frivolity and a woman’s 
work indeed.” In note 49 Levin comments that the 
phrase “ woman’s work” is an allusion to the legend 
that the walls “ were built by the queens Semiramis and 
Nitocris (Herodotus I 184-186).” He is quite right in 
recognizing an allusion to Semiramis, but the story 
comes from €tesias and not from Herodotus. We still 
have the version of Ctesias in Book II of Diodorus, who 
acknowledges the debt. It is because he follows Ctesias 
that Aristides throws in the phrase “ or of any other city 
which before or after may have been walled in a more 
impressive style.” Diodorus II 2-3 describes the walls 
of Nineveh as the most magnificent of all time and as 
having been built before those of Babylon. The great 
walls of Babylon are described by Diodorus II 7-10 as 
the work of Semiramis (Nitocris is not mentioned). 
She collects architects and engineers and a labor force 
of 2,000,000 men, and then builds. walls extending for 
360 stades and containing walls within walls, decorated 
with colored reliefs. On the story preserved by Di- 
odorus see A. Momigliano, “ Tradizione e invenzione in 
Ctesia,” Atene e Roma 18, 1931, especially pp. 17-26. 
Also Dionysius the Periegete (1005 f.) and Strabo XVI 
1, 2 attributed the walls of Babylon to Semiramis alone. 


80. “ Ignoble and inconsistent with the rest of your 
concept.”” Compare the letter in Chapter VII, Case I, of 
A.D. 104 by Afranius Flavianus, who describes a certain 
man’s act of generosity as “ belonging and becoming to 
his life and character.” 

“ Visible (épara) to those within the circuit.’ Per- 
haps this comment has something to do with the very 
popular argument from design, an argument less crypti- 
cally presented in section 88. From the visible world 
one could infer the invisible cosmic creator and director 
(cf. H. Almqvist, Plutarch und.das Neue Testament, 
§ 152: 83-84, Uppsala, Appelberg, 1946). But rather 
than proof of a design it is a parallel for the owpara 
épara of Plato (compare the Timaeus 46d). The emenda- 
tions, ddépata Reiske* and épd<pa>ta Pohlenz apud 
Sieveking (36), are unnecessary. 
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81. “ Beyond the outermost ring (xvxAov) of the civi- 
lized world you drew a second line . . . another circle 
more widely curved and more easily guarded.” Plu- 
tarch, Caesar (ed. Lindskog et Ziegler) XXIII 3, says 
of the invasion of Britain, zpoyyayev ééw ris oixovpévns 
Thv “Pwpaiwv jyenoviay, and further on (LVIII 7) he 
uses the phrase rov xvxAov Todrov Tis Hyepovias. Therefore 
the idea of a ring or circle beyond the outermost ring of 
the civilized world was already at hand. 

“Here you built the walls . and then erected 
towns.”’ For this usage of re cai see sections 49 and 50 
with commentary. Others build a city and then build 
walls close to the city ; Rome builds a “ wall” and then 
builds cities close to the “ wall.” The Roman Army, 
which the “ walls ” turn out to be, greatly expanded the 
urban civilization of the Mediterranean, because it pro- 
vided orderly conditions and protection for rich new 
areas, where, even as a great consumer, it stimulated 
economic life. 

“ Filling them with colonists (oixytépwv), giving these. 
the comfort of arts and crafts, and in general establish- 
ing beautiful order ” (xoopjoavres ). Compare the speech 
which Arrian, Anabasis VII 9, 2 puts into the mouth of 
Alexander, wéAcéy te oixntopas drépyve kal vopors Kal €Onor 
xpyotois éxdopnoev (what Philip II did for the Mace- 
donians ). 


82. “ An encamped army like a rampart encloses the 
civilized world in a ring,” domep radpos, KixrAw mepreipyer 
otpatéredov. I am the first to make orpardémedov the sub- 
ject of wepetpyee and to place a comma after the word 
tapos, which (cf. rdppwors and radpeia) seems to mean 
“entrenchment,” i.e. “ rampart” with the emphasis on 
the mound rather than on the excavated ditch, as is 
proved by the Latin gloss “ vallatus ” cited in the GEL 
$.U. tappwos, and as is paralleled by the usage of 
Cassius Dio XXXVI 54. The object of zepuetpye: is sup- 
plied from the previous paragraph. My predecessors 
have interpreted the whole sentence to mean, “ It is like 
a ditch which surrounds a camp.” I wish to recognize 
the word-play and to continue the image of a wall. A 
murus and a vallum had a similar function, even though 
there was a big difference between a city wall of stone 
masonry and the earthen rampart of a camp. The 
mound called vallum, so conspicuous a feature of the 
Roman limes in some areas, would have suggested the 
comparison between the entire limes and a vallum. De- 
mosthenes X VIII 299, in a passage which has influenced 
Aristides, speaks of re:xuopos and radpeia and Cicero 
calls the Alps the vallum of Italy. 


“As far as from the settled area of Aethiopia to the 
Phasis and from the Euphrates in the interior (dvw) to 
the great outermost island toward the West.” For the 
topos of geographical expressions to indicate North, 
South, East, and West (the World Circle) compare E. 
Norden, “ Ein Panegyricus auf Augustus in Vergils 
Aeneis,” Rh. Mus. 54: 469-482, 1899; Werner Hartke, 
Roémische Kinderkaiser, Eine Strukiuranalyse romischen 
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Denkens und Daseins, 355-388, Berlin, Akademie-Ver- 
lag, 1951. “ Vergil und die Pragung des romischen 
Imperialismus.” The Phasis represents the North as in 
Herodotus IV 45, 1. Britain often represents the West 
as for Nicolaus of Damascus (F. Gr. Hist. II A p. 410). 
On the word dyw see also L. Robert, Hellenica 7: 24, 
1949, 


83.. The mound with its ditch along the frontier in 
various places was not considered a wall comparable to 
that of a city. Though it concealed troop movements 
and provided a serious obstacle to raiders who would 
have to dismount before entering Roman territory and 
would have to carry booty over the obstacle, it would not 
help much in case of an invasion. Moreover, many 
areas had no such protection at all. Ignoring the mound 
and its ditch, he does allude to the castella (the ordinary 
walls). See the representations of frontier-towers and 
blockhouses on Trajan’s column, and.the discussion by 
I. A. Richmond, Papers of the British School at Rome 
13: 34-36, 1935; F. Hettner, O. von Sarwey and E. 
Fabricius, Der obergermanisch-ratische Limes des 
Romerreiches, 14 v., Heidelberg, Petters, 1894-1938; 
A. Poidebard, La trace de Rome dans le désert de Syrie: 
le limes de Trajan a la conquéte arabe: recherches 
aériennes, Paris, Geuthner, 1934; R. Mouterde and A. 
Poidebard, Le limes de Chalcis: organisation de la 
steppe en Haute Syrie romaine, Paris, Geuthner, 1945; 
J. C. Bruce, Handbook to the Roman Wall, tenth edition 
revised by I. A. Richmond, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, An- 
drew Reid, 1947 ; Eric Birley, Housesteads Roman Fort 
Northumberland, Official Guide, 2nd ed., London, Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1952. 

“ They have not been built with asphalt and baked brick 
nor do they stand there gleaming with stucco.’ The 
asphalt and baked brick of the walls of Babylon were 
mentioned by Ctesias (cf. Diodorus II 7, 4). Even 
temporary walls had stucco or plaster to protect them 
from erosion of the interstices, as one may infer from 
Thucydides III 20, 3, where reference is made to a 
section which in the wall of the besiegers of Plataea 
happened to be unplastered ; but Aristides may be think- 
ing of the colored reliefs at Babylon. 


“Homer says of the palace wall.” Jliad XVI 212. - 


” 


84. “ There has never been a wall so firm.” Turtze- 
vich, and Sieveking wrongly insert os before ovdeis, 
while Levin appears to translate it. On the comparison 
of soldiers to a wall see especially Aeschines, Against 
Ctesiphon 84 and Demosthenes, On the Crown 299, and 
in general the passages cited by E. Kienzle, Der Lob- 
preis von Staidten und Landern, in der Glteren griech- 
ischen Dichtung, 7-8, Diss., Basel, 1936. For a reflec- 
tion of this passage contrasting the ordinary walls and 
the more distant and unbreachable wall compare the 
opening sentence of the hypothesis which Libanius com- 
posed for the Crown Oration of Demosthenes. 

“ Have not acquired the habit of flight,” gvyyv ob 
vouicavres. Keil emended to the present, but for the 
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aorist see Herodotus II 63, 4; Vita Aesopi G 33.?° 
Aristides has substituted the phrase od vouicavres for ob 
éh.oG€vres in order to utilize the ancient antithesis vépos— 
gvors: cf. F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis: Herrkunft 
und Bedeutung einer Antithese im griechischen Denken 
des 5. Jahrhunderts (Schweizerische Beitrige zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Heft 1), 1945. The troops of Rome 
quite naturally hold their ground. It suffices to cite 
Herodotus V 118, 2: “ This man’s plan was for the 
Carians to cross the Maeander and to engage with the 
river at their back, so that with no possibility of flight 
to the rear, the Carians, under compulsion to stand their 
ground, might become even better than they were 
naturally ” (€rc dpeipoves ts Pioews). However, on the 
disciplined solidarity of the Roman Army and its free- 
dom from fear see also Josephus, Bell. Jud. III 74 and 
104. W. Gernentz, Laudes Romae 89, Diss., Rostock, 
1918, speaks of a locus communis of rhetorical training 
behind Josephus and Aristides. Rather than a mere 
topos, the phrase used by Aristides is an a}lusion to the 
famous criticism which Plato, Laws IV 706b-c, made 
against the Athenians: “ Still, it would have been to 
their advantage to lose many times seven children rather 
than to have acquired, on frequent raids, after becoming 
sailors instead of steadfast hoplites, the habit of racing 
back again into their ships and of thinking that they 
were doing nothing dishonorable when they did not have 
the courage to face death by standing their ground 
before the oncoming enemy, but that they had reasonable 
and exceedingly ready excuses whenever they threw 
away their arms and fled, as they claimed, a not dis- 
honorable flight.” Compare also Plutarch, Themistocles 
4, 3, and Philopoemen 14, 3. The Romans develop 
povipor OrAira (statuarii milites), the old-fashioned (or 
moderate) and Platonic ideal. 

“Union of the Myrmidons,” Jliad XVI 212-217, with 
reference to arms. 

“In mid-air race tracks.” A pertinent passage is cited 
by Keil from Arrian, Tactica 11, 6, about the Roman 
formation of a testudo on which javelin-men might dash 
across. For plastic representation compare C. Cichorius, 
Die Reliefs der Trajansséule, Tafel LI, Berlin, Reimer, 
1900, and E. Petersen, A. Domaszewski, and G. Cal- 
derini, Die Markusséule auf Piazza Colonna in Rom 71, 
Bild LIV, Munich, 1897. 

Euripides, Phoenissae 110, “I see a bronze plain,” 
meaning the army of the Seven against Thebes. 

“ Tf one ordered the man between two others to take 
his place with-only light arms,” «i Kai yupvov tagas Tov 
peaov. As Aristides readapts the Homeric passage on 
the Myrmidons to the military tactics of his own day, he 
inevitably thinks of the famous poem in which Tyrtaeus 
readapts the same Homeric passage to the new style of 
the Spartan hoplite army. Tyrtaeus addresses the heavy- 
armed hoplites but then continues with an appeal to the 

2° B. E. Perry, Aesopica 1, 47, Urbana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1952. \ 
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gymnétai or light-armed troops who as individuals take 
their place among the hoplites and operate under the 
protection of adjacent armor (Tyrtaeus 8 Diehl, lines 
35-38, with commentary by K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient 
Sparta, 380, Manchester Univ. Press, 1949). Compare 
also Tacitus, Hist. I 79; “inermem Sarmatam (neque 
enim scuto defendi mos est).” 

“ The shields on either side,” ra éxarépwev (sc. 6mAa). 
It is a line of hoplites. 

“Such are the parallel harmonies or systems of 
defence which curve around you, that circle of the forti- 
fications at individual points, and that ring of those who 
keep watch ovei the whole world,” rowide ai dppovia 
ovykékAewrar 6 te tdv SieEddwv KiKAOS TELXGV TE Kal O Tis 
mdons €dopos ys. In Plato’s latest work (particularly 
the Timaeus and Critias), and only there, single re 
frequently connects single words (cf. J. D. Denniston, 
The Greek Particles 498) ; so the phrase defdduv . . . 
re: sw te may be said to have the flavor of Plato’s later 
style. The crux of this passage really lies in the meaning 
of the word 8:eéd8wv, which contrasts with the phrase 
mdons yqs. Since the phrase xara 8efodov and the adverb 
SueEoSuds mean “in detail,’ and since the adjective 
SueEodixds means “ detailed” in contrast with “ universal ”’ 
or similar adjectives of style, and since in Mathematics 
the same adjective suggests a line of loci, the phrase 
5 trav deEd8wv Kixdos means “ the curving line of the loci 
or individual points.” Of course, in the word defddwv 
there is a suggestion of gates in an ordinary city wall, in 
keeping with the overall image. With its word-play and 
peculiarity reminiscent of Plato’s “later” style, the sen- 
tence is typical of Aristides, and it is typical of Aristides 
also to summarize at the end of each subject. This sen- 
tence, which Wilamowitz and Sieveking, who did not 
understand it, would have eliminated as spurious, is the 
indispensable summarization of sections 79-84. The text 
seems highly acceptable to me, but Keil emended the 
main verb to ovyxéxAyvra: and the first three words to 
roudde dp’ dppovia (suggested perhaps by an irrelevant 
passage of “ Philolaus,” B 6 Diels®), and Bartoletti, St. 
Ital. Fil. Class. 12: 214, 1935, wishes to emend roixos 
for recxév and to eliminate xai 6. 


85. The story of Darius sweeping up (caynveicas) 
one city of one island through the agency of Artaphernces 
and Datis concerns Eretria as Canter recognized. It 
comes from Herodotus VI 119 plus Plato, Laws 698c-d. 
Herodotus mentions Datis and Artaphernes together as 
agents of Darius in collecting and transporting the 
Eretrians to Asia. The words of Aristides caynveicas 
édeiv are suggested by. Plato’s caynvevoaey and cidev. The 
Eretrians were settled as a separate group in the interior 
of the Persian Empire. The Romans too have swept up 
(caynvevcavres) and planted Greeks elsewhere in a com- 
‘munity by themselves, but what a contrast of purpose 
and method! There is of course considerable licence in 
the word caynvedoavres as applied to Roman recruiting 
methods. The phrase must not be translated “ you kept 
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the whole world in a dragnet ” (so Levin, pp. 6 and 26), 
for there is no implication of compulsion. For the meta- 
phor see P. Louis, Les métaphores de Platon, 162, 
Thése, Paris, 1945. 

‘Preserve all the cities of the civilized world by 
means of the very citizens you caught, the strangers 
whom it shares with you,” riv oixoupévny obtws odkere Tois 
Kowots avtijs moAiras Te Kai €évors. The reading airs of S 
is better than the other readings airas, abra, atriv. All 
manuscripts read xowois, which Keil needlessly emends 
to xowg, while he needlessly deletes airjs. With the 
phrase xowois airs compare xowois éavrav in section 76 
and F. Zucker’s comment in Gnomon 21: 60, 1949. The 
play upon their double status may have been a conceit 
suggested by the Leptinean Oration of Demosthenes XX 
30, where Leucon, called “ an alien by birth, a citizen by 
your adoption,” is treated as vulnerable on both ac- 
counts. Each man belongs both to Rome and to what- 
ever polis of the Oikoumené had him first, so they are 
very different from those mercenaries whom Tacitus 
Ann. VI 36 (42) called “ suis quisque sedibus extorres.” 
But in their own towns the soldiers have ceased to per- 
form the duties of active citizens, hence have become 
denationalized and, in a sense, alien. 

“Each man would hold the post (rééw) that was his 
due (is dv &xagros déias 7) in the sense that deeds and 
not words would here distinguish the men of quality.” 
Compare the rim» ris dgéias of Plato Laws V 738e and 
744b-c. For the topos concerning the antithesis of word 
and deed see Felix Heinimann, Nomos und Physis 
(Schweizerische Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft 1) 
45-58, 1945. Here Aristides is thinking primarily of the 
legionaries whose chances for promotion were greater 
than those of auxiliaries. See A. von Domaszewski, Die 
Rangordnung des romischen Heeres (Bonner Jahr- 
biicher 117) 54, 1908, on the promotion of legionaries 
to officer status in the auxilia; Eric Birley, “ The 
Origins of Legionary Centurions,” Laureae Aquincenses 
(Dissertationes Pannonicae, Ser. II, 11) 47-62, 1941, 
on the promotion of legionaries to officer status in the 
legions ; H.-G. Pflaum, Les procurateurs équestres dans 
le Haut-Empire Romain, Part II, Ch. III-IV,. Paris, 
Maisonneuve, 1950, on the promotion of legionary 
officers to procuratorial posts. In general see also 
Eric Birley’s review of Pflaum in Latomus 11: 91-99, 
1952, and Birley’s articles, “‘ Noricum, Britain and the 
Roman Army,” Festschrift fiir Rudolf Egger, (Beitrage 
sur dlteren europdischen Kulturgeschichte 1) 175-188, 
Klagenfurt, 1952; ‘“ The Equestrian Officers of the 
Roman Army,” Durham Univ. Jour. 41: 8-19, 1949; 
“ The Origins of Equestrian Officers,” ibid. 43: 86-95, 
1951. In “ The Origins of Legionary Centurions ” Bir- 
ley argues convincingly (against Domaszewski) that 
even from Hadrian to Septimius Severus the bulk of 
the legionary centurions were always promoted legion- 
aries, also that their origins were much the same as 
those of soldiers in the same legions; and on p. 60 he 
makes an interesting inference which I must quote: 
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As far as the centurionate is concerned, the need for attract- 
ing men with adequate qualifications for the higher ranks 
was met by offering special inducements. The likeliest 
candidates were commissioned as centurions directly; such 
were the centuriones ex equite Romano, or the men whose 
prior service as praefecti fabrum might easily have been 
the prelude to an equestrian career; such was the ill-fated 
Metilius Crispus for whom the good offices of the younger 
Pliny secured a commission. 


“All... think that engagements are occasions for 
the fulfillment of their prayers . . . they alone of man- 
kind pray to meet with enemies.” Tacitus, Hist. I 5, 
makes a somewhat similar remark but without the ad- 
miration, when he says of the psychology of some troops 
in the year A. D: 69: “ Miles . . . neque magnis ‘meritis 
ac praemiis eundem in pace quem in bello locum . . 
intelligit.”’ A still more interesting comment of Tacitus 
occurs in Hist. II 4: “ Tres . . . ipsi Vespasiano legi- 
ones erant, exercitae bello; quattuor Mucianus obtinebat 
in pace, sed aemulatio et proximi exercitus gloria de- 
pulerat segnitiam, quantumque illis roboris discrimina 
et labor, tantum his vigoris addiderat integra quies et 
inexperti belli labor.” *° 


86. “In the words of Homer, ‘ were they ten <or 
twenty times) as many,’” Sexd<Kis kai cixoodKis> Toco. 
Sieveking is probably right in seeing an incorrect cita- 
tion of Jliad IX 379, ob8 & pou Sexdxis Kai cixoodkis Téca 
Soin. Dorothy Tarrant (“ Plato’s Use of Quotations and 
other Illustrative Material,” Cl. Q. 44: 61, 1951) counts 
twenty such cases in Plato, whose manner Aristides 
affects. See also J. Labarbe, L’Homére de Platon, part 
II (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 
de l'Université de Liége 117) 1949. Compare the other 
misquotation in section 13. 

» “ They would soon be completely routed and in single 
combats overcome.” The traditional text reads, rayéws 
dv abrovs meptotpadévtas avdpa mapa éva AadOjvac (SDT) 
or AndOjvac (U). Canter ignored the participle and 
translated “omnes ad unum confestim captum iri.” 
Reiske would emend the participle to émorpadévras or 
mepitparevtas, and read AeOjva, which with the three 
preceding words he would render “ viri unius virtute 
vinci.” This seems to be the model for Levin’s transla- 
tion, “if the enemy outnumbered them ten to one, one 
man would promptly beat the ten of them and put them 
to rout.” L. A. Stella, preferring the second version of 
the infinitive, translates “ sarebbero vinti e fatti prigi- 
onieri subito fino all’ ultimo uomo.” Canter, Reiske, L. 
A. Stella, and Levin, accordingly, though they differ, 
start apparently from the usage of zapa which the latest 
GEL lists under C III 6. In contrast, I start from the 
usage which the latest GEL lists under C I 7. Keil was 
tempted to delete the participle and emend the infinitive 
to <repi>AnpOjva, but the participle cannot be ignored or 
explained away, for it is clearly no gloss. Emendation 
is not justified by any argument yet adduced. The verb 


°° The last word is surely a corruption, as modern editors 
agree. Andresen’s rubor seems the best emendation. 
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otpépw, of which a compound is here used in a hitherto 
unattested sense, is a military term thrice used of tactical 
maneuvres by Xenophon, Lac. XI 9-10. The prefix zepi- 
strengthens the simple verb. My interpretation may be 
summarized as follows. The word zepiotpadévras refers 
to the deployment of a group. The phrase dvdpa rapa 
éva does not mean zapa éva avdpa but avdpa éva rap’ dvdpa 
éva, and is to be explained by the idea of comparison 
inherent in the word AadOjva. The word Acizw, not only 
in Homeric diction but also in the jargon of the con- 
temporary arena, meant “to overcome in single com- 
bat.” Athletes and gladiators who had never been de- 
feated were being advertised as dAemro.: examples have 
been collected by L. Robert, Les gladiateurs dans 
Vorient grec (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
278) 22, 1940. Two streams come together in this 
sentence. First we have a vestige of a topos invented 
for praise of the Lacedaemonian army’s training and 
skill, namely that the number of the opponents was un- 
important (cf. Plutarch, Cleomenes 4, 10). Secondly 
we have a reflection of the impression produced by the 
old Battles of Cynoscephalae and Magnesia, more speci- 
fically a reflection of the analysis made of the superiority 
of the Roman style of fighting to the Macedonian style 
by Polybius XVIII 31-32, who emphasized especially 
that the Romans had an enormous advantage in their 
ability to fight singly (xar’ avdpa). 

“Will express and feel.”” On Demosthenes’ use of 
double expression with verbs of thinking and saying, cf. 
Fr. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit 3: 93 f., Leipzig, 
1877. Though the Egyptian had not stated it explicitly, 
a clear understanding of what the Egyptian really meant 
will come suddenly and will seem true. The words are 
interpreted otherwise by L. A. Stella, “ si potra pensare 
a manifestare la stessa opinione di quell’ Egiziano,” and 
by Levin, “ you will turn your words and thoughts to 
the Egyptian.” Turning to the inexhaustible supply of 
recruits for the Roman army, Aristides employs a simi- 
lar expression, “ one is justified in thinking and stating ”’ 
(vopioa te Kai eimeiv €£eorw), and the reminiscence of the 
previous words of course is intentional. 

The story of the Egyptian and Cambyses is attested 
nowhere else in our extant sources. Keil pointed out 
that for what Aristides says about carrying away (were- 
veyxeiv) the wealth of Egypt, there is a most significant 
parallel in Diodorus I 46 in reference to the capture of 
Thebes by Cambyses, ore 8 daar rods Mépoas pereveyxovras 
TV evropiav TavTHV eis THV *Aoiav. The story of the Egyp- 
tian clearly goes back to the classical source on which 
Diodorus drew. Surely the source was Ctesias, and the 
main reason for which Keil eliminated Ctesias will not 
win approval, namely that Ctesias never wrote a glorifi- 
cation of the Egyptians. Aristides has a way of taking 
well known literary passages and giving them an entirely 
new interpretation. The glorification lies only in the 
new interpretation given by Aristides. The original 
story is that of the climactic surrender of Thebes. The 
Egyptian mounts upon the wall and holds out to Cam- 
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byses the usual offering of earth and water in token of 
submission. 

For this type of reinterpretation of an earlier text 
compare Plato, Timaeus 85a-b and Protagoras 339-347. 
Other examples and a good discussion of Plato’s use of 
sophisms may be found in the study by G. J. De Vries, 
Spel bij Plato, 117-152, Amsterdam, Nord-Hollandsche, 
1949, 

“Leave a vacuum on departure,” xevioavres oixerOat. 
Turtzevich’s emendation x<i>v<n>oavtes 1S unnecessary 
and palaeographically improbable. 


87. Erich Sander, “ Die Hauptquellen der Bucher 
I-III der epitoma rei militaris des Vegetius,”’ Philologus 
87: 369-375, 1932, concludes that Book II of Vegetius 
gave the situation before Hadrian and Book III after 
Hadrian in respect to tactics and to methods of forti- 
fying a camp. On p. 373 he says of the constitutions of 
Hadrian in this field that “ they set the pattern for the 
development down to the end of the third century,” and 
that ‘‘ Septimius Severus and Gallienus merely advanced 
further along the track which Hadrian indicated to 
them.” See also A. Neumann, “ Das Augusteisch- 
Hadrianische Armee-Reglement und Vegetius,” Cl. Phil. 
$1: 1-10, 1936. Aelius Aristides reflects the great 
reforms which had just been carried through. 

On Hadrian as the restorer of discipline, etc., see B. 
d’Orgeval, L’empereur Hadrien, Ceuvre législative et 
administrative, 358-362, Paris, Domat Montchrestien, 
1950. Compare, however, the similar passages in Jose- 
phus, Bell. Iud. I1I 72-73 and the comment of W. 
Gernentz, Laudes Romae, 89, Diss., Rostock, 1918. 

“You have made all men look like children.” The 
same phrase occurs in another connection in Oration 
XXVII Keil 16. 

“Victory over themselves first.” 
840c. 

“The subordinate does not envy him who has a 
higher rank.” St. Augustine, City of God XXII 30: 
“Nulli superiori ullus inferior invidebit.” See also 
section 65 above and commentary. 


Cf. Plato, Laws 


88. Two famous passages are here reflected. Thu- 
cydides V 66, 3-4 describes the chain of command of 
the Lacedaemonian Army in the field: the basileus is 
said to have supreme command, intermediate com- 
manders are listed, and then the whole army is said to 
consist of commanders of commanders. The words év 
ovdt . . . evpeiv padiov are an echo of Isocrates IV 127. 

“ Looks after all,” épopaévros. Xenophon, Cyrop. V 3, 
59 and 4, 18 uses the same word to describe the personal 
attention which Cyrus, the ideal basileus, gave to his 
army. 

‘Nations, cities, armies.” Dio of Prusa I 44: “ armies 
and cities and nations.”’ See also Demosthenes XVIII 
159, “ men, localities, cities.” 

“ Down to those in command of four or even two 
men.” It would be useless to press this statement for 
information about the Roman Army. For it reflects 
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Greek theory that the best organization is into numbers 
divisible by two all the way down to unity. Compare 
Asclepiodotus, Tactics II 7: “ You should rather select 
numbers which are evenly divisible by two down to 
unity, and you will find that most tacticians have made 
the phalanx to consist of 16,384 hoplites, because this 
number is divisible by two down to unity” (Loeb 
translation). Eight, however, is the smallest number 
mentioned by Asclepiodotus. 

“Like a spinning of thread (zepiorpodyy vijparos) 
which is continuously drawn (xarévac) from many fila- 
ments into fewer and fewer strands, the many indi- 
viduals of your armed forces are drawn together into 
fewer and fewer formations.” After reading H. 
Blumner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe 
und Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern 1: 107-120, Leip- 
zig, 1875, and after discussing the passage with my col- 
league, John Young, I am convinced that the image is 
that of filaments being twisted together into strands and 
of strands being twisted together into larger strands. 
The thread is clearly being spun, as the word zeprorpodyy 
proves (Blumner, 114): it is not “unraveling” (so 
Levin). The word xarévac may be interpreted, I think, 
as the passive of xatdéyew, which as a spinning term 
means “ to draw out.” 

“ Pass to their complete integration (reAevr#s) through 
those who are at each point placed in command.” The 
Roman commanders are at each point where filaments 
join together as strands and strands join together as 
larger strands; thus the Roman discipline resembles a 
twisting together of strands drawn from all the world. 
The filaments and strands pass through (8ujxew) many 
commands to reach their integration. 

“ Does this not rise above Man’s power of organiza- 
tion?” The Argument from Design! Aristides sees in 
it evidence of the Divine Mind (of Rome the Demiurge) 
at work and perhaps he recalls ra 8a Nod dedyprovpynpéva 
of the Timaeus 29d-47e. 


89. “‘ Such within, I ween, is of Olympian Zeus the’ 
empire.” Odyssey IV 74 with substitution of the last 
word “empire”? (dpyy) for “court” (addy). The em- 
peror Hadrian, of whom Antoninus Pius was the 
adopted son and,a recent successor at the time of the 
oration, appeared in the Greek world as Atroxpatwp 
Kaioap Tpatavos ‘A8piavos SeBaotos ‘OAdprios TaveAAnjvios 
Ze’s (cf. Hesperia 20: 32, 1951, and the scores of 
Athenian inscriptions honoring Hadrian as “ Olym- 
pian’’), but there is probably no identification of the 
emperor with Zeus in the mind or imagery of Aristides. 

“Agents and envoys,” dudKxovoi te kai mpeoBeas. The 
contemporary expression zpeoBevtis Kai dvtictpatnyos, 
which means legatus pro praetore, is approached but still 
avoided. The “agents” may be the equestrian officials, 
the “ envoys ” the senatorial. The reference to the em- 
peror and his “ agents ” suggests also Stoic terminology 
for the soul which consisted of the #yenovxoy and its 
diaxovo. or “faculties” (cf. Amand Jagu, Epictéte et 
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Platon: Essai sur les relations du Stoicisme et du Pla- 
tonisme a propos de la Morale des Entretiens, Ch. IV, 
Paris, Vrin, 1946, “ Le spiritualisme d’Epictéte ”: see 
Epictetus, Discourses II 10, 1 and 28, 5-19). 

“ Justice and respect,” dikys 8@ Kai aisots. The back- 
ground for this passage lies in the myth of Plato’s Prota- 
goras 320c-322d. The political art did not yet exist, and 
Zeus, fearing lest the entire human race be destroyed, 
sent Hermes to give justice (8ik) and consideration 
(ai8és) to mankind. Compare J. Mewaldt, “ Funda- 
ment des Staates,” Genethliakon Wilhelm Schmid 
(Tiibinger Beitrége 5) 69-93, 1929; D. Loenen, Prota- 
goras and the Greek Community, 1-49, Amsterdam, 
Nord-Hollandsche, 1941; Bruno Snell, Die Entdeckung 
des Geistes, 2nd ed., Ch. VII, Hamburg, Classon and 
Goverts, 1948. 


90. “A constitution not at all like any of those 
among the rest of mankind.” Pericles is represented as 
claiming originality for the Athenian constitution 
(Thucyd. II 37,1), Xenophon (Lac. I 2) and Plutarch 
(Lycurgus 31, 3) claim it for Sparta. 

“ Formerly there seemed to be three constitutions in 
human society. Two were tyranny and oligarchy, or 
kingship and aristocracy, since they were known under 
two names each according to the view one took in in- 
terpreting the character of the men in control (apa rovs 
trav éxévtwv tpdrovs). A third category was democracy 
whether the leadership was good or bad.” This is a 
summary of what the Stranger says in Plato’s Politicus 
291d-292a. For the grouping see also “ Archytas,” On 
Law and Justice with the commentary of Delatte, Essai 
sur la politique pythagoricienne 96. But verbally Aris- 
tides echoes a very different passage, from Aeschines, 
Against Ctesiphon 6: “ Three are the constitutions in 
all human society, tyranny and oligarchy and democracy. 
Tyrannies and oligarchies are guided by the character of 
the men in control (rots tpdros trav épeotyxdtwv) ; Cities 
under a democracy are ruled by law.” 

In a famous passage Polybius (VI 11, 12) eulogizes 
the Roman constitution as a mixed constitution: “ For 
if one fixed one’s eyes on the power of the consuls, the 
constitution seemed completely monarchical and royal; 
if on that of the senate it seemed again to be aristocratic ; 
and when one looked at the power of the masses, it 
seemed clearly to be a democracy ” (Paton’s translation 
in the Loeb Classical Library). Aristides agrees with 
Polybius that Rome has a mixed constitution, but the 
mixture is now concentrated in one institution which is 
monarchical in the best sense but through which both 
the Many and the Few realize their aims. The emperor 
is a good monarch, but at the same time something more 
than a Hellenistic king. He is a champion of the People 
and a champion of the aristocracy; he represents the 
democratic institution of the tribunate and the aristo- 
cratic institution of Cicero’s tutor et procurator rei 
publicae, which Karl Biichner, “ Der Tyrann und sein 
Gegenbild in Ciceros ‘ Staat,’” Hermes 80: 343-371, 
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1952, has shown to be the patriot who stops a Catiline. 
Three institutions representing the three basic forms of 
true government are, though res olim dissociabiles, now 
subtly blended in this new creation. Aristides seems to 
have accepted the official interpretation of the role of 
the emperor at its face value, but so did Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. The emperor is ever on the watch 
for the interests of the People, but ostensibly like Cice- 
ro’s conscientious “ auctor et princeps”’ he is also the 
aristocratic leader of the patriotic opposition to any 
abuse of power or to any attempt to subvert the tradi- 
tional order. 

The distinction between the correct and the corrupt 
forms of each constitution could have come directly from 
Plato; it did not come from Polybius. Of course, the 
praise of a mixed constitution occurs in Plato, Laws III 
693. The rhetor Menander in his book on Display Ora- 
tory says that if one is praising a city with a mixed con- 
stitution, one should say that it has taken the best of all 
types: “ This is what Plato has said in the Laws about 
the Spartan constitution, and Aristides in the Roman 
Oration” (Rh. Gr., ed. Spengel, 3: p. 360 = Bursian, p. 
60). In fact, the influence of Plato made Aristides seek 
to prove by way of justification that despite appearances 
the constitution was essentially the mixed constitution 
which Plato had stamped with his approval, and he im- 
plies that the Roman city state is that ideal state which 
could not be found anywhere in Plato’s day. The ideal 
of the mixed constitution was handed on, but as condi- 
tions changed, the ingredients to be mixed were chang- 
ing ideals. The Principate represented a compromise 
between the senatorial aristocracy and other elements, 
who, as M. A. Levi*! reminds us, had placed their 
interests in the hands of a single leader. Furthermore, 
Panaetius and Posidonius had adapted the teaching of 
Plato in arguing that it was natural and right for some 
to be ruled by others who could get them what they 
needed, and in this way they had justified the Roman 
Empire (cf. W. Capelle, “ Griechische Ethik und r6- 
mischer Imperialismus,” Klio 25: 86-113, 1932). 

‘“Ephor and Prytanis.” Though ephors did exist out- 
side Sparta, the word “ ephor” meant to everyone the 
famous magistracy of Sparta. Etymologically it empha- 
sized watchfulness as the magistrate’s outstanding char- 
acteristic. The ephors, though they did later serve the 
interests of an oligarchy, had at an early time defended 
the rights of the Demos and were always, even when 
they wielded an autocratic power, considered a demo- 
cratic element in the Lacedaemonian constitution, theo- 
retically the champions of the People. When Cleomenes 
III abolished the board of five ephors in 228 B.c., he 
had only four of the chairs removed, while he himself 
occupied the fifth chair as champion of the People, the 


“La Tabula Hebana e il suo valore storico, La Parola del 
Passato 14: 158-170, 1950. Some pertinent observations on this 
subject occur at the end of C. G. Starr’s article, The perfect 
democracy of the Roman Empire, Amer. Hist. Rev. 58: 1-16, 
1952. 
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one who could get them what they needed. Cicero 
describes the Spartan ephors as similar to the Roman 
tribuni plebis. When Aristides calls the Roman em- 
peror the “ Ephor,” he is thinking of the emperor's 
tribunician power and visualizing him as the watchful 
champion of the People. The office of prytanis in a 
Greek city state was a post which arose in the early 
struggle of the aristocrats against the decadent mon- 
archy and-in many places became an aristocratic chief 
magistracy. The single prytanis ruled in the interests 
of the aristocracy as an aristocratic replacement for the 
king: at Corinth after the abolition of the old kingship 
“ the Heraclid Bacchidae, who were more than 200, held 
the rule, and all of them together governed the city, and 
they chose one from themselves every year as prytanis ” 
(Diodorus VII, fr. 9, 6). The word suggested a pri- 
macy in areté (excellence of character) and an ability 
to get things done. When Aristides calls the Roman 
emperor the “ Prytanis,” he is thinking of the emperor’s 
auctoritas, his influence as Princeps (cf. the word zpv- 
ravevovros in section 31). It is interesting to note that in 
the roughly contemporary Hymn to Zeus, XLIII Keil 
29, Aristides calls Zeus himself “ ephor and prytanis,” 
and thereby, contrasts him with a despot. I believe that 
the idea of the basileus as ephor and prytanis would have 
had to come first and that in the Hymn to Zeus Aris- 
tides visualized the god as a kind of emperor. 

“One without a share in the vices of a tyrant.” For 
Aristides the principate, though comparable to the epho- 
rate, is not a tyrannical institution per se. Plato, Laws 
IV 712d, had criticized the ephorate for its tyrannical 
character (cf. Aristotle, Politics 1270b 20), and in the 
Annals Tacitus had presented a long indictment of the 
principate itself as tyranny. 


91. “‘ Made these distinctions and discoveries,” 8:e- 
AécOar wai xarideiv. The verbs have a strong Platonic 
color. Aristides, moreover, has Polybius VI 48-50 in 
. mind, who says that the Lacedaemonians had a perfect 
constitution for Laconia itself but a constitution abso- 
lutely worthless for affairs outside Laconia. 

“For you alone are rulers, so to speak, according to 
nature,” i. e. according to what is right and valid. ‘‘ The 
others . . . established an arbitrary rule (dvvacrevaarres : 
on $8vvacreia see V. Ehrenberg, Historia 1: 536f., 
1950). “As rulers they were a spurious crew ” (voOor 
rs apyns). Compare Plutarch, Pompey 39, 2 on the an- 
nexation of Syria, because it did not have “ kings with 
genuine capacity” (yvyotovs Baoircis), and see G. 
Downey, TAPA 82: 160, 1951. For the antithesis 
vobeia-dviors, which Euripides (fr. 168 Nauck) rejects, 
see the commentary on the first sentence of section 107. 
This is also the old antithesis xaAcioOai—reduxévar, for 
which see Plutarch, Cleomenes 13, 3 and the passages 
cited by F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis. Herrkunft 
und Bedeutung einer Antithese im griechischen Denken 
des 5. Jahrhunderts (Schweizerische Beitraige zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft 1) 108 f., 1945. 
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“As... ina ball game,” éorep é&v odaipa. Spartan 
inscriptions of the second and third centuries after 
Christ show that ball games were played by local teams 
of odaipeis, i.e. teams called by local names so that the 
names “ Macedonians,” “ Persians,” ‘ Medes” would 
sound quite natural. See M. N. Tod, “ Teams of Ball- 
Players at Sparta,” BSA 10: 63-77, 1903-1904; A. M. 
Woodward, BSA 46: 197-199, 1951. For the list of 
world empires see C. Trieber, “ Die Idee der vier Welt- 
reiche,” Hermes 27: 321-342, 1882; J. W. Swain, 
“The Theory of the Four Monarchies: Opposition 
History under the Roman Empire,” Cl. Phil. 35: 1-21, 
1940; H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel, 5-23, N. Y., 
Jewish Theol. Sem. of America, 1948. Whereas Hero- 
dotus discounted the Assyrians and Medes, Ctesias 
counted them as world empires. From the second cen- 
tury B.c. the idea was widely disseminated that there 
would be a fifth world empire to last forever. Compare 
sections 15 and 109. 

“As long as men have known you, all have known 
you as rulers.” True in Rome’s case, but compare Aris- 
totle, Rhetoric I 5, 5: “‘ Good birth, then, means for a 
nation or a city ... that its earliest representatives were 
conspicuous as leaders.” 

“You prescribed for all things fixed rules and fixed 
periods ” (Oecpovs xai rages dpvxrovs). The crux of the 
passage lies in the meaning of the word rafes. The 
metaphor of the ball game probably still continues, and 
the cosmological motif of Rome the Demiurge surely 
recurs here, so that a wide range of meaning and a still 
wider range of suggestion enter into consideration. 
However, Aristides has just criticized earlier empires 
as arbitrary and is now affirming that Roman rule is not 
arbitrary but characterized (like the heavenly Cosmos) 
by fixed rules and rages. The latest edition of the GEL, 
S.U. ta&is Vill, gives the meanings “ fixed point of time, 
term,” to which we might add “ date, inning, period.” 
That this covers the usage in our case appears as soon 
as we confront the passage with section 26 where Aris- 
tides regrets that Alexander did not live long enough to 
replace the arbitrary rule of the Persians with something 
better : “ By what routine administration with automatic 
progress and fixed periods of time (ypévwv raxrais repi0- 
Sos) did he conduct his affairs?’’ In Plato’s or any 
cosmology the fixed periods of time in which the heav- 
enly bodies rotated were most important evidence of a 
universal order. 


92. “ How far you surpass all in total extent of your 
empire and in firmness of grip and in plan of civil 
administration,” dcov <pév> yap peyeOer ris dmdons apyis 
<xai> éyKpateia Kal moAiteias émwoia. The word éyxpareia 
cannot be dismissed as a gloss, as Keil dismissed it. 
First it is not suitable as a gloss; second it is supported 
by the triad of extent and éyxpdrea in section 34, and of 
moX.teias érivowa in section 36. To those reasons for not 
dismissing it, there may be added the consideration that 
omissions of one word are exceedingly common in the 
traditional text and that the insertion of a mere xai 
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restores the connection. The virtue of éyxpdrea here 
means firmness of grip even more than self-control. In 
section 28 Aristides describes the extent. That part of 
the empire’s perfection which Aristides describes in sec- 
tions 29-33 is doubtless the éyxparea, and it consists in 
the absence of areas where Roman rule is merely nomi- 
nal, in the absence of internal strife, in the willing sub- 
missiveness of officials and subjects to the imperial con- 
trol. The plan of civil administration is also part of the 
empire’s perfection. For the hidden meaning of the 
teference to the government’s éyxparea see the com- 
mentary on section 66. 

“ Ruled, as it were, naked bodies by themselves, mere 
persons composing the ethnic groups or nations,” éo7ep 
cwpdtov yupvav abtév tov eOvov jpéav. The word oopara 
means not only “ bodies” but “ persons ” as distinct, on 
the one hand, from wealth and, on the other, from cities 
(cf. Demosthenes XVIII 100, “ having got control both 
of their persons and of their cities”). The verb 7jpgav 
governs, not é6vav as L. A. Stella and Levin interpret 
it, but cwpdrwv, on which é@vév depends as a partitive 
genitive. Right after this passage Reiske, Keil, L. A. 
Stella, and Levin assumed a lacuna, but our text seems 
to be all right, once the contrast between mere person 
and wealth is recognized as the subject. 


93. ‘‘ Sometimes riding on the same day through two 
or three cities as if passing through sections of merely 
one,” €or: 8€ Ore Tis abris Kat Sua Sveiv Kai tpidv eeAadvwv 
oorep otevwrav. The orevwrot could in another context 
be mountain passes, as L. A. Stella understands the 
word, but the close association with poleis forces upon 
us the conviction that the orevwroi mentioned here were 
the vici, as Canter translated it and as Carteromachus 
saw, though: he translated too literally angiportus ; the 
word meant both the ordinary city streets without 
arcades and the sections or precincts they traversed: cf. 
Ph. W. Harsh, “ ‘ Angiportum,’ ‘ Platea’” and ‘ Vicus,’ ”’ 
Cl. Phil. 832: 44-58, 1937. The orevwroi of Antioch are 
mentioned by Libanius (ed. Foerster), XI 90, 170, 198, 
201, and 217. For those of Athens see W. Judeich, 
Topographie von Athen, 180 and 186, 2nd ed., Munich, 
Beck, 1931. 

“Not only in the element at the head of the empire,” 
ov povov TO Kepadraiw ths dpxgjs. Compare Tertullian, 
Apologetic I 1, “ vobis, Romani imperii antistites, .. 
in ipso fere vertice civitatis praesidentibus.”’ 

“Did not as individuals have the equality of civil 
rights and privileges’ (in a city state), ov« iowv éxaotwv 
ovde Opoiwy hpéav. Schonbauer (ZSS 51: 326, 1931) 
correctly interprets the phrase to mean that the prede- 
cessors of the Romans did not rule over foo Kat oporor 
as the Romans do. Others like L. A. Stella and Levin 
understand Aristides to say that the people neither 
equalled nor approximated what they are today. The 
phrase too cai dpovn, however, was an ancient phrase to 
indicate people who enjoyed isonomia or perfect equality 
among themselves. The main point, it seems to me, is 
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that a polis was a union of ico cai dpow, i.e. a group 
who should enjoy tea xai duo. Aristides means that 
those who ruled large areas, i.e. the Assyrians, Medes, 
Persians, and Macedonians, ruled people without the 
good life for which men form poleis. Pompey and the 
Roman emperors, particularly Hadrian, had encouraged 
the formation of urban centers and the transformation 
of native communities into cities of the Greek or Roman 
type. From the Greek and Roman standpoint civilized 
life meant the city state with at least part of what this 
implied in freedom, cultural activities, and social life. 
The Romans had continued to take care of veterans by 
colonization, but a good deal of the Roman work of 
urbanization had nothing to do with veterans and was 
an attempt to raise the standard of living among the 
natives. 


94-95. The ydpis cai xdopos of the civilized world of 
the present are extolled with a play on various meanings 
of these words. Xdpis can be full growth and health as 
well as grace, xéapos can be jewelry as well as order and 
discipline. The freedom from /ybris is represented spe- 
cifically by a freedom from the garrisons and satraps of 
the Persian and Macedonian periods, because also the 
Macedonian rulers were mere satraps, who garrisoned 
rather than governed (section 27). 


96. “ Taking good care of the Hellenes as of your 
foster parents.” Aristides thereby illustrates the eicéBea 
or pietas of the Romans. Now in section 15 Aelius 
Aristides has used the adjective ¢aiddos to describe all 
world empires before that of the Romans. There is 
probably a contrast between ¢avAdrys (vice of the soul) 
and eioéBea (one virtue of the soul) as in the Alcibiades 
of Aeschines,** which Aristides has already cited in sec- 
tion 10. For the contrast in the Alcibiades see the dis- 
cussion by Edmund G. Berry, “ The Oxyrhynchus 
Fragments of Aeschines of Sphettus,’” TAPA 81: 1-8, 
1950. Aeschines uses the word eicéBea to cover filial 
piety: it was precisely the absence of filial piety that 
illustrated the early qavAdrys, the lack of eicéBea in 
Themistocles. See also E. Kienzle, Der Lobpreis von 
Stddten und Landern in der Glteren griechischen Dich- 
tung, 77, Diss. Basel, 1936. 


“You release (d¢uévres) free and autonomous.” The 
phrase “ free and autonomous,” in my opinion, expresses 
an idea both negatively and positively in a manner very 
common in Greek. It implies that control by a foreign 
or local master is absent and that the old customs are 
present. It implies the absence of hybris and the pres- 
ence of the city’s own laws functioning without hin- 
drance. But the phrase, so common in the propaganda 
of the fifth, fourth, and third centuries B.c., has a long 


*2 Tt is essential to consider not only the fragments known to 
H. Krauss, Aeschinis Socratici reliquiae, Leipzig, Teubner, 1911, 
but the new fragments in the Oryrhynchus Papyri 13: 88-94, 
No. 1608, 1919. A valuable study with a complete translation 
of the Alcibiades by A. E. Taylor, Philosophical studies, 1-27, 
London, Macmillan, 1934, does not help with the term gavdérns. 
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history and constitutes the bone of contention in the 
famous dispute among Heuss, Bikermann, Hamp, 
Wiist, Tarn, and others. For our purposes, without 
prejudice and with the single protest that the Greeks 
did not think “ juridically,” it will suffice to refer the 
reader to W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great 2: 192-232, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948. The word dadinm, used 
in this sense by Diodorus XIX 75, 1, Appian Mithr. 
113, and Arrian, Anabasis I 17, 4, is discussed by A. 
Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus in thren 
staats- und volkerrechtlichen Beziehungen (Klio, Beiheft 
39) 220-237, 1937. Civitates liberae were Athens, 
Sparta, Rhodes, Delphi, Pergamum, Miletus, Byzantium 
and many others (compare J. A. O. Larsen and T. R. S. 
Broughton in An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 4: 
446-449 and 706-707, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938). 

“ Consideration ” (qed) was part of the ideal atti- 
tude of a Hellenistic king toward subject cities. Long 
before Vergil said parcere subiectis, Polybius had 
phrased it ray réAcwv peideoOau (XVIII, 3, 7, a passage in 
which even the phrase rots trotatropévors occurs: cf. A. 


Heuss, ibid. 250). 


97. The passage concerning the ancient burden of 
arms reflects the language of Thucydides I 6, as Keil 
noted. 

“ This one contention ” represents the Good Eris of 
Hesiod, Works and Days 11-26. For an allusion to the 
Bad Eris see section 69. 


’ 


98. ‘“ One can sav that the civilized world, which had 
been sick from the beginning as it were, has been brought 
by the right knowledge to a state of health,” émornpoves 
re é£eotw eimeiv olov werovykviay && apxAs avaxekopiobar Thy 
oixovpevnv. To this rendering one might object that rovéw 
can denote any distress, e. g. in a rough sea or in battle, 
so that it is not necessary to read the health metaphor 
into the words of Aristides. Still both verbs lend them- 
selves well to that interpretation. The verb dvaxexopio@a 
can hardly mean that they have been brought back to 
harbor, because the metaphor would not apply. Else- 
where Aristides does indeed compare Rome with a 
skillful pilot, but in doing so he represented the cities as 
still sailing (section 68). The sense “ brought back ”’ 
will not do, because the cities are in a condition or place 
where they have never been before. The editors of the 
GEL s.v. dvaxopifo have interpreted this passage as a 
health metaphor, and so have previous translators. To 
me it seems the only natural interpretation. If so, the 
knowledge with which Rome has cured the world is 
that of a physician. The metaphor could well be a recol- 
lection of Plato, Laws X 903b-e, where it is argued that 
the god, 6 rod ravros émpeAovpevos 1s concerned with the 
preservation and goodness of the Whole: ras yap iarpos 


kat 7as évtexvos Snpiovpyos TavTos pev Evexa mavra épyacerat, 
«tA. The image of the physician emphasizes knowledge, 
while the image of the craftsman emphasizes skill (for 
another reflection of this passage see the commentary on 
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section 54), but both possess a combination of émorjun 
and réxvy. Keil wished to connect the adverb émorn- 
povos with eizeiv, “ ut verbis (sc. roveivy et dvaxopilecOar ) 
e medicorum scientia petitis utar.” He is followed by 
Livingstone, L. A. Stella, and Levin. But these words 
are not limited to medical language. On the contrary, 
I think we ought to connect the adverb émornpdoves with 
avaxexopio#a. and contrast it with the adverb dvemorn- 
povws in Plato, Laws I 636e where it means “ without 
the right knowledge that a city, man, or animal needs.” 
Compare also the way in which Plato, Politicus 300- 
305, uses the expressions dverorjpov, émoriwowv and per’ 
ErLoT HENS. 

The 8wpeai, of course, came from the emperor, not the 
Roman People. They were in the form both of outright 
gifts and of endowments, many of which appear particu- 
larly in epigraphical sources, to which Broughton, 
Larsen, etc., give references in the pertinent sections of 
the Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 4, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. A Thyatirene decree pub- 
lished in Hesperia 10: 363-368, 1941 (cf. 20: 32, 1951) 
mentions a decision of the Attic Panhellenion “ to en- 
grave [at Athens] on the Acropolis all dwpeai [as each 
was given by the] greatest of all the basileis who have 
ever lived, Imperator Caesar Trajanus [Hadrianus 
Augustus! Olympius Panhellenius Zeus, with the purpose 
for which he gave it.” It is for this reason that the 
Thyatirenes vote to publish at Athens a record of 
Hadrian’s benefactions to them “ [in order that] what 
great [benefactions the ethnos of the Thyatirenes has 
received ([rler[vynx]e) from the] basileus [may make 
it] clear to all the Hellenes that [privately and] publicly 
the basileus has been a benefactor to the entire Hellenic 
[nation].’’ The same ideas are behind the Thyatirene 
decree and behind this passage of the Roman Oration, 
but Aelius Aristides does not here take up the topos of 
the basileus euergetes. Here the benefactor is the 
Roman government, which to one reader suggests the 
Beneficent World-Soul (evepyéris yuyy) of Plato, Laws 
X 896e. 

“ Major beneficiaries,” robs peLovev rervxnxdtas. When 
a largess was distributed at a festival, the recipients were 
divided into major and minor beneficiaries. See for 
example the catalogue published by the writer, “ The 
Eleusinian Endowment,” Hesperia 11, fasc. 4, 1952. 


99. “Smoke rising from plains and fire signals for 
friend and foe have disappeared as if a breath had blown 
them away, beyond land and sea,” xazvoi 8 é wedSiwv kal 
gppucroi ido Kai rod€puor, olov mvevparos éxpiricaytos, 
ppovdor, ys éréxewwa Kat Oaddrrys. All three are gone, (1) 
the smoke of campfires which betrays the presence of an 
army in the plain (cf. Xenophon, Cyrop. VI 3, 5), and 
(2-3) the fire signals indicating approach of friend or 
foe. It cannot be translated with Livingstone, The Mis- 
sion of Greece 258: “ The beacon fires of friendship rise 
on her plains, and those of war are gone as though a 
wind had blown them beyond !and and sea.” The ever- 
burning and sacred fires of the festivals of today replace 
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the intermittent and unholy fires of the past (xazvoi and 
gpuxroi). For the thought compare Plutarch, Political 
Precepts 824c: “ Every Greek or barbarian war has de- 
parted from our midst and disappeared.” It was in the 
plains, also, that the crops grew and the smoke of devas- 
tation would rise because the aim of most ancient Greek 
wars was to carry off or destroy each other’s crops (cf. 
A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydt- 
des 1: 10-19, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1945). The 
word zvedpa (= breeze or breath) has rich associations, 
but the pneuma from Rome reflects first of all a passage 
of Plutarch, Numa 20, 4-5: “ A beginning of a change 
took hold of the cities around about as if some aura or 
salubrious breeze (avejpa) from Rome were bringing it, 
and there entered the hearts of all a yearning for orderly 
government (ebvopias) and peace and for raising chil- 
dren in tranquillity and for divine worship. Festivals 
and good cheer, hospitable receptions and warm wel- 
comes as people visited one another without fear, occu- 
pied Italy, because sentiments of nobility and justice 
flowed into all from the wisdom of Numa, as from a 
spring, and the calm surrounding him diffused itself.” 
A. D. Nock reminds me of the phrase, “ Deus flavit et 
dissipati sunt.” 


The reference to the unceasing regularity of religious 
festivals reflects a policy adopted by the imperial gov- 
ernment of the second century, which saw in the ancient 
festivals a means of keeping alive the spiritual values of 
Hellenism. For the support given by Roman emperors 
to Greek festivals see the writer’s book, The Sacred 
Gerusia, passim, but especially No. 27 (Hesperia, Suppl. 
6) 1941, and his article, “‘ Three Attic Inscriptions Con- 
cerning the Emperor Commodus,” AJP 71: 170-179, 
1950. In the Vita 13, 4 it is said that Antoninus Pius 
“was justly compared to Numa, whose good fortune 
and piety and religious rites he ever maintained ” 
(Magie’s translation). Here the continuous festivals 
imply the realization of the ideal state (cf. Plato, Laws 
VIII 832-835). Rather than specific passages I cite for 
its Platonic background the words of F. Solmsen, Plato’s 
Theology (Cornell Studies in Class. Philol. 28) 169, 
1942 in reference to the Laws. 


The work is more than a legislative system; it is a reinte- 
gration of Greek life, a restoration of its true form, which 
from Plato’s point of view would appear to have been in 
process of disintegration for at least a century. ... In the 
Laws the City becomes once more the property of the gods. 
Each part of the territory will be under their protection. .. . 
Religious festivals, processions, cult activities will at regu- 
lar intervals enter the individual’s life and make him at 
every turn feel close to the divine powers. Again and again 
appeal is made to religion, worship, cult practice, in short 
to the divine element in every form, to sanction and sanctify 
through its vitalizing presence the regulations which Plato 
wishes to see in force. 


“A demonstrz. 2n justified by the way all men lave 


fared” (mdvres yap dkiws rovrov mempayaow), cf. XIII 
(Dindorf) p. 240: rots Oeovs papriperbar ris mapovons 
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evdaipovias as an explanation of the statement zpérov pév 
mavyyvpes Kal mpdaoda Tois Oeois joav. 


100. “ Earth is mother of all and common father- 
land.” Plutarch (De Alex. M. fortuna I 6, 329a-d) said 
that it was Alexander who had first given a real founda- 
tion to the Stoic doctrine of the brotherhood of man, 
and that on a famous occasion Alexander had ordered 
all to consider the Oikoumené as their fatherland. 

“With or without his property.” Inviolability of the 
person and inviolability of property used to be given in 
honorary decrees of classical and Hellenistic cities as 
separate grants, dodaAea Kai dovAia, to a few individuals. 

“From fatherland to fatherland,” an adaptation of 
Pindar’s phrase “ from home to home” (Ol. VI 99) as 
again “from him to him” in XLV Keil 25, on which 
Campbell Bonner comments (Harvard Theol. Rev. 30: 
131, 1937) “from Sarapis to Sarapis . . . a new and 
curiously modern application of the comfortable old 
phrase of Pindar.” I owe this reference to A. D. Nock. 
See, however, H. Almgqvist, Plutarch und das Neue 
Testament 83, § 151, Uppsala, Appelberg, 1946. 

“ Neither Cilician Gates nor narrow sandy approaches 
to Egypt through Arab country,** nor inaccessible 
mountains, nor immense stretches of river, nor inhos- 
pitable tribes of barbarians cause terror, but for security 
it suffices to be a Roman citizen, or rather to be a subject 
of yours.” The contrast to the insecurity and turmoil of 
life under the Persian Empire (18-22) is basically a 
contrast between the World in the reign of Necessity 
(cf. section 18, cai dvayxyv elvac) and the World in the 
reign of Eros. The three best parallels for this passage 
are: 


Tibullus I 2, 27: 


quisquis amore tenetur, eat tutusque sacerque 
qualibet: insidias non timuisse decet. 


Propertius III 16, 11-18: 


nec tamen est quisquam, sacros qui laedat amantes: 
Scironis media sic licet ire via. 

quisquis amator erit, Scythicis licet ambulet oris: 
nemo adeo ut noceat barbarus esse volet. 

luna ministrat iter, demonstrant astra salebras, 
ipse Amor accensas percutit ante faces, 

saeva canum rabies morsus avertit hiantis: 
huic generi quovis tempore tuta via est. 


The most important parallel of all is from the twenty- 
second ode of the first book of Horace. As the ode was 
explained by G. L. Hendrickson, “ integer Vitae,” Class. 
Jour. 5: 250-258, 1910, the poet can wander anywhere 
because he is a faithful lover free from unfaithfulness 
(scelerisque purus). 

He will always be safe: 


sive per Syrtis iter aestuosas 

sive facturus per inhospitalem 

Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 
lambit Hydaspes. 


** Cf. Herodotus III 5, 
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In other words, Aristides here speaks of the power 
of Rome in the very terms with which other poets ** 
were accustomed to describe the power of Eros. It is the 
cosmogonic Eros ** which Aristides has in mind. 

The reader may object that Aristides does not speci- 
fically mention Eros. On the other hand, the orator has 
emphasized “ hatred” as the outstanding characteristic 
of the world in the period before the rise of Rome. The 
Persians are in section 22 said to have “ passed their 
lives in giving and receiving hatred.” Another specific 
reference to hatred in the Persian world occurs in sec- 
tion 20, and indeed the entire passage on the Persians is 
an illustration of hatred. Similarly the rotation of Hel- 
lenic cities as preponderant power in a league of cities 
is in section 44 described as a rotation in being the most 
hated city. Another specific reference to hatred in the 
classical Greek world occurs in section 50, and indeed 
the entire passage on the Greek leagues of Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes illustrates the hatred produced by 
the bungling of a preponderant city. In the prelude (3), 
furthermore, Aristides has intimated to his audience 
that Rome the child of Venus Genetrix reminds him of 
Eros the child of Aphrodite, when he substitutes the 
audience (whom he equates with “ Rome” or “ this 
city”) for Eros, as he quotes the famous line of Euripi- 
des, ‘‘ Eros teaches a man to be a poet, though he were 
unmusical before.”” To deny significance to this quota- 
tion would be to underrate Aristides as an artist. 

The contrast of Necessity and Eros, moreover, is 
actually demonstrable as an idea in the mind of Aris- 
tides, because he pairs them explicitly in another oration 
of just this period in his life, the prose hymn to Zeus 
the Demiurge, XLIII Keil 16.** 


101. “Earth common of all” (Jliad XV _ 189): 
Homer speaks of Earth and Olympus being left common 
of all three (Zeus, Poseidon, Hades, who had divided up 
other areas among them). Aristides, of course, in citing 
the Homeric passage, gives it deliberately a radically 
different meaning, as Plato might have done. The pas- 
sage was familiar to an educated audience not only from 
Homer directly but also from the use which some 
writers, including Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum 
422 f., had made of it in connection with the difficulty of 
Plato, Timaeus 55d. Aristides cites the passage also in 
the prose hymn to Sarapis XLV Keil 23. 

“ Hewn highways through the mountains.” 


Turtze- 


‘4 The writer cannot cite any poet earlier than Horace, but he 
assumes a Greek model whose Eros un =rgoes a humorous 
transformation at the hands of Horace; from whom Propertius 
and Tibullus probably depend. 

°° On the cosmogonic Eros see G. F. Schdmann, De Cupidine 
cosmogonico, Opuscula academica 2: 60-92, Berlin, 1857; L. 
Klages, Vom kosmogonischen Eros, 2nd ed., Jena, Diederichs, 
1926; A. B. Cook, Zeus 2 (2): 1019-1054, Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1925. 

36 See also the commentary by Julius Amann, Die Zeusrede 
des Ailius Aristeides (Tiibinger Beitrige zur Altertumswissen- 
schaft 12) 76-82, 1931. 
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vich wished to emend and read ra dpn <éx>xdWavtes 
<aore> immydartov eivaz. Both emendations are unneces- 
sary. For the infinitive without éore see Schmid, Afti- 
cismus 2: 56. 

“ Triptolemus.” See pp. 879 f. supra. 

“T see on reflection,” érwod. The prefix is not that of 
intensity but that of time or sequence, as it is occasion- 
ally in the noun ézivora. 

Reference to the primitive life in the mountains before 
the creation of a terrestrial cosmos occurs in the speech 
which Arrian, Anabasis VII 9, 2 puts into the mouth of 
Alexander. 


102. ‘“ There is no need whatsoever now to write a 
book of travels (aepiyynow yjs) and to enumerate the 
laws which each country uses.” Compare Aristotle, 
Rhetoric I 4, 13: “ Evidently, then, books of travel (ai 
Tis ys mepiodo.) are useful with a view to legislation, 
since from them one can ascertain the laws of different 
nations ” (Jebb’s translation). A survey of the litera- 
ture occurs in J. Schnayder’s De periegetarum grae- 
corum reliquiis (Societas Scientiarum Lodziensis, Sectio 
I, 8) 1950. 

“You . . . gave those who so wished opportunity to 
see for themselves” (atromras yiyveoOa). In Aristotle, 
Meteorologica 1 13, 13 mention of books of travel is 
accompanied by a reference to what people cannot see 
for themselves (airémras yevéoOar). 

“You assigned common laws (vépovs re xowovs) for 
all and you put an end to the previous conditions which 
were amusing to describe but which were intolerable if 
one looked at them from the standpoint of reason.” For 
the absurdity of the variations in systenis of local law 
and a contrasting natural law see Cicero, De re pub. 
III 11. The reference to xowoi voor recalls Aristotle’s 
universal law (Rhetoric I 10-15). Chapters VI and VII 
infra will illustrate in what way Rome introduced a truly 
welcome uniformity. 


“You made it possible to marry anywhere,” ydpovs re 
Kowovs toujoavtes. Rome made it possible to marry any- 
where in the empire without jeopardizing the status and 
inheritance rights of the children. On the narrowness of 
the ancient Greek law of marriage see H. J. Wolff, “ Die 
Grundlagen des. griechischen Eherechts,” Tijdschrift 
voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 20: 1, 1952. To become a citi- 
zen in Athens after the middle of the fifth century B. c. 
one had to prove birth from a citizen mother as well as 
from a citizen father. By the time of Aelius Aristides 
most of the more important families of every Greek polis 
had received Roman citizenship, and at least the Roman 
citizens of one Greek town could intermarry with the 
Roman citizens of another Greek town. One of the 
most striking features of the aristocratic society of the 
Greek world in the second century after Christ is pre- 
cisely its interterritorial character. Athenian families, 
for example, were related to families in other parts of 
the Greek and Roman world; the wife of Herodes Atti- 
cus came from Italy. The interterritorialization began 
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even in the first century as S/G* 796 will attest. Here 
Rome follows in the path of Alexander, especially in 
the treatment of soldiers. The permanent unions which 
the latter formed with any women became legal mar- 
riages after the soldier’s release from service. (cf. the 
diplomata of C/L 16 with Nesselhauf’s comments on pp. 
154f.). 

“You organized all the civilized world, as it were, 
into one family.” The Persians (cf. section 36) organ- 
ized their subjects into a household of slaves, but the 
Romans organize their subjects into a family or house- 
hold of kinsmen. The Roman government of Hadrian 
and the Antonines attached supreme importance to the 
traditional Greco-Roman civilization as a unifying force ; 
they encouraged and even supported traditional festivals 
and traditional education and made Greek culture or its 
Latin adaptation a criterion of eligibility for advancement 
and citizenship. Compare Max Vogelstein, Katseridee- 
Romidee und das Verhiiltniss von Staat und Kirche seit 
Constantin (Breslauer Historische Untersuchungen 7) 
Part I, Ch. III, especially p. 32, 1930, “ The idea of a 
humanity bound by a uniform civilization within which 
the individual could come to full development is nothing 
else than the idea of the Oikoumené.” 


108. The passage, as L. A. Stella saw, has some 
similarity with Plutarch, De. fortuna Romanorum, II 
317b, but there is nothing in Plutarch to impose the 
meaning which L. A. Stella gives to the last words, “ gli 
altari dei Dei hanno ricevuto ancora gli onori del culto.” 
Levin renders, with deliberate ambiguity, “the gods’ 
altars acquired sanctity.” Rather than to a restoration 
of religious ritual, Aristides refers to the binding quality 
of oaths, particularly in view of the Herodotean phrase 
“give” or “ receive” Moreover, in the last, 
emphatic and characteristically ambiguous word ziorw, 
Aristides may have intended to present to his readers 
also the idea of fides, a virtue on which the Romans 
traditionally prided themselves (cf. F. Schulz, Principles 
of Roman Law, Ch. XI, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1936). He may well have been inspired immediately by 
Polybius VI 56 on the importance of religion and hon- 
esty at Rome and the absence of ziorms among the 
Greeks. For the theme of Rome’s creation of order see, 
for example, the decree of the Commonalty of the Hel- 
lenes in Asia, OG/ 458=SEG 4: 490. 

The Titans, like the Gigantes with whom they were 
often confused, represented the brute forces. See M. 
Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage 
und Kunst, Berlin, 1887; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, “‘ Kronos und die Titanen,” Sitzungsb. d. Berliner 
Akademie, phil.-hist. K1. (Kleine Schriften 2 [7]) 35-53, 
1929; K. von Fritz, “ Pandora, Prometheus and the 
Myth of the Ages,” Rev. of Religion, 227-260, 1947. 

“Universal order entered as a brilliant light over the 
private and public affairs of man.” Plutarch, De fortuna 
Alexandri I 330d, says: ““ He wished to make the world 
subject to one principle and to one constitution, to make 
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all men one people . . If the dispatching deity had 
not soon recalled the soul of Alexander, one law would 
look upon all men and would rule in accord with one 
code of justice as a common light. But now there re- 
mained of the earth a sunless part, as much as Alex- 
ander never saw.” Light means the rule of law instead 
of arbitrary rule or tyranny in Tacitus, Agricola 44: 
“ei non licuit durare in hanc beatissimi saeculi lucem 
et principem Traianum videre.” Pseudo-Scymnus 233 
calls Rome “a common star for the whole civilized 
world.” ** The brilliant light of the Roman Empire 
eventually became a topos. It reappears in the Pane- 
gyrici Latini V 18, 3 and especially IV 19, 2: after the 
victory of Constantius over Carausitis the people of 
Britain were “ finally free and finally Roman, finally 
restored to life by the veritable light of the empire” 
(vera imperii luce). On the great importance of the 
light image in early Greek poetry see Bruno Snell, Die 
Entdeckung des Geistes, 168, Hamburg, Classon and 
Goverts, 1946. 


104. The references are, as Sieveking (37) insisted, 
to the behavior of Cronos. The phrase “ even at sanctu- 
aries” alludes to episodes like that of Cylon (so A. D. 
Nock in a letter). 


105. The basic thought of this passage is that the 
government should win the favor of the gods (deos con- 
ciliandos esse rebus humanis, as St. Augustine XIX 17 
expresses the false wisdom of the terrena civitas: cf. also 
the famous Constitutio Antoniniana of A. p. 212, i.e. P. 
Gies. 40). Rome has done just that (see the commen- 
tary on section 99). 

“His noble creation, the civilized world.” 
Chrysostom XLVIII 14, “this noble 
Cosmos.” 

“The sea . . . cleaned.” The “clean” sea was one 
of the aims of international cooperation for peace in the 
fourth century B. c.: cf. JG IV? 1, 68, line 38. 

In sections 96 (see commentary) and 98 Aristides 
has indicated the eioéBea and émornpy of the Romans. 
In the Alcibiades of Aeschines, fragment 1 Krauss, Soc- 
rates, identifying virtue with knowledge, says that for- 
tune does not come to good and bad alike, dAdAa ros 
kadois KdyaOois eiceBeotépois ye obow dpeivw TA Tapa Tov 
Geav vrdpyev. Tacitus, when he was writing the His- 
tories, as E. Paratore (Tacito, 555-570, Milan, Cisalpino, 
1951) brings out, assumed a close connection between 
the morality of Roman behavior and the wrath or benefi- 
cence of the gods. The form in which the delight of the 
gods is expressed has a very close analogy in Aristides’ 
Prose Hymn to Zeus XLIII Keil 25 and is entirely 
suitable to an oration in honor of a deity. 


Cf. Dio 


creation, the 


“And when did Aphrodite ever have a better chance 
to plant the seed and enhance the beauty of the off- 
spring.” The traditional text reads, ‘Eppijs 8 éyévev od 
dpotpos ovd€ mpecBedv. “Adpodirn S& ordpwv Kai yxapitov 


** Contrast Vergil, Aencid VI 795, “ iacet extra sidera tellus.” 
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mote paddov Kaipos trppéev, krA. Students have sensed a 
corruption. Canter “Adpoditn<s> 8 <x>opav. Jebb 
<é>pav. Reiske* oxo<v8>av. Dindorf ’Adpodiry. Wila- 
mowitz begins a new sentence with «ai Xapitwy (thus 
capitalized). But whereas Wilamowitz is content to 
leave it "Adpodirn 8 ordpwv (sc. odx dpoupos), Keil as- 
sumes a lacuna after ordpwv. It is better to retain the 
reading orépwv because of what Euripides, Hippolytus 
449, says of Aphrodite, 78’ éoriv 4 oeipovoa, and it is 
better to retain the connection of yapirwv (uncapitalized ) 
with Aphrodite because of Euripides, Bacchae 236, 
dacos xdpitas "Adpodirns éxwv, and similar passages. In 
that case Dindorf’s editorial change, which is no emen- 
dation at all, gives us an acceptable sense, and emenda- 
tion is not yet justified or invited by a recognizable 
lacuna. 

“It is now that the gracious favors (xapires) of As- 
clepius and the Egyptian gods have been most gener- 
ously bestowed upon mankind.” Apart from the well 
known special devotion of Aristides to Asclepius, there 
is another reason for mentioning this deity just here: 
Asclepius was the great god of Pergamum. The deities 
previously mentioned in significant groupings were the 
cults of the ancient Greek cities, or the gods of Athens 
and Sparta. Now come the gods of Pergamum and 
Alexandria (Asclepius and the Egyptian gods). The 
names of the latter are perhaps insufficiently classical 
for mention in this oration. Asclepius forms a kind of 
bridge between the religion of the Greek cities before 
and after the rise of Alexandria. It is characteristic of 
Aristides that he takes up the word xdpires and reuses it 
in a different sense. 

“As when (Ares was) overlooked at the banquet of 
the Lapiths.”” As references to this story W. H. Roscher, 
Lexikon der Mythologie, s.v. “ Lapithen,” 1863, does 
not cite Aelius Aristides dut does cite Vergil, Aeneid 
VII 304, and Servius to Aeneid VII 304, who relates, 
“ Pirithous, Lapitharum rex, cum uxorem duceret, vici- 
nos populos Centauros, etiam sibi cognatos, et deos 
omnes excepto Marte ad convivium convocavit: unde 
iratum numen inmisit furorem, quo Centauri et Lapithae 
in bella venerunt.” As far as I can see, Vergil and 
Servius are the only other extant authors who mention 
the neglect of Ares. In the Aeneid Juno, complaining 
that other deities have been allowed to avenge them- 
selves, says, ‘“ Mars perdere gentem immanem Lapithum 
valuit.” 

Ares “dances . . . and keeps the weapons clean of 
blood” (aiparos xafapa). Keil’s insertion of the word 
éudvAiov to limit aiparos is unnecessary, and Vita Pii 13, 
adduced by L. A. Stella in support of Keil, is quite 
irrelevant. Aristides has in mind the yxopeia kai dywvia 
of Plato Laws VIII 831b, the military training (830d- 
831b), perhaps even the phrase xa@apov civar yxeipas 
(83la). The dancing image to represent training in an 
art occurs also in the Hymn to Dionysus (XLI Keil 
11), and reflects the early importance of the dance in 
Greek education. See also /liad XVI 617, xai opynorny 
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mep éovta, “ well trained though you are,” with the ex- 
planation given by Dio of Prusa II 60, rather than that 
of modern commentators. In Plato, Laws II 654a it is 
proposed to take the gods as ovyxopevrai and learn from 
them. The gods teach by music and dance (dais re kat 
opxnoeow), and the Athenian Stranger asks, Ovxoiv 6 
pev amaidevtos axdpevtos piv Eotat, Tov dé memadevpéevov 
ixav@s Kexopevkota Oeréov ; 

Helius “looks and shines with most delight upon 
your empire.” This refers by way of contrast to Odys- 
sey XI 15 and Hesiod, Theogony 760. 


106. ‘ Homer did not fail to realize that your empire 
was to be, but foresaw it and made a prophecy of it in 
his epic.” This is of course, as Canter recognized, a 
reference to Iliad XX 307-308: ‘“‘ Now indeed shall the 
might (Bin, but there was a variant yevey, “ race’) of 
Aeneas reign over the Trojans, and his children’s chil- 
dren who shall come after him.’”’ The Aeneadae who 
claimed descent from Aphrodite ruled in the Troad at 
the time these epic words were composed (cf. F. Jacoby, 
““Homerisches,” Hermes 68: 39-45, 1933). In the 
fifth century Hellanicus of Lesbos launched the version 
that Aeneas had migrated to Italy, and by the third cen- 
tury B.c. the identification of the Romans with the 
Aeneadae was familiar to the Greek world. In the 
second century B.c. Titus Quinctius Flamininus in 
Greece went to special pains to publicize the Romans 
as the Aeneadae (cf. Plutarch, Titus 12). Thereby the 
Romans, descendants of Aphrodite, cut a much more 
respectable figure, and later, thanks to the Homeric 
“ prophecy,” Roman rule was a little more acceptable to 
Greeks. From the vast literature on the subject two 
studies may be selected for the reader’s convenience: 
J. Perret, Les origines de la légende troyenne de Rome 
(281-31), Thése, Paris, 1942 (though the author’s 
thesis of a late origin for the legend is usually rejected, 
the evidence is here exhaustively cited and scrupulously 
examined), and P. Boyancé, “ Les origines de la lé- 
gende troyenne de Rome,” Revue des études anciennes 
45: 275-290, 1943. 

“Hesiod . . . would not, in listing the Generations 
of Men, have begun with the Golden Race.” Hesiod, 
Works and Days 109-201, would have foreseen the 
Golden Age announced by Hadrian in 121 a.p. and 
symbolized by the recently finished temple of Venus 
and Rome on the Velia (cf. the introduction to Chapter 
Il). For Hadrian’s announcement of the saeculum 
aureum see Paul L. Strack, Untersuchungen zur ré- 
mischen Reichspragung des sweiten Jahrhunderts 2: 
105-108 and 174-184, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1933. 

“And having once made this beginning, he would 
not,” etc. The transition is mutilated in the manuscripts, 
odd’ av 8 SD, jwixa UT. Reiske emended <i> jvixa, Keil 
ovd’ <ei> 5y. The negative ots’ of SD seems indispens- 
able, but the following dy is certainly a corruption. In 
order to explain the origin of the two versions I assume 
an. original text ov8° jvixa corrupted into dv 8) vica. I 
think that the two necessary corrections were actually 
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made but were so misunderstood as to become two 
versions. . 

“ For its ruin to occur” (yevéoOa) : infinitive, not of 
indirect discourse as if future (so others), but of pur- 
pose as after a verb of choosing. The quotation which 
follows is from the Works and Days 181. 


“To Justice and Respect . . . a return amongst men.” 
For the renovatio of the world see the introduction to 
Chapter II. Under the influence of Plato, Protagoras 
320c-322d (cf. section 89 and commentary) Aristides 
substitutes Diké and Aidés for the Aidés and Nemesis 
of Works and Days 200, who forsake mankind. This is 
no great change because the Nemesis of Hesiod was not 
Retribution or Righteous Indignation but, like the Nem- 
esis at Rhamnus, the personification of Fairness or 
Right Division, who gave each man his due (vépew 
éxdotw Thy agiav). 

“He would have pitied those born before your time.” 
Hesiod, Works and Days 174-175 pitied those born in 
his own, the Iron Age, not those born in earlier ages. 


107. “ Your ways and institutions, which were really 
introduced by you, are ever held in honor and have 
become ever more firmly established,” *Aci pév otv ra ye 
8) map’ ipiv ripa, cicaxbevra ds dAnOGs map’ ipav, Kai ffs 
del pGdAdov BeBavovxpéva (commas as in early editions). 
The translations, “Le magistrature instaurate da voi 
sono durevoli” (L. A. Stella) and “ Your magistracies 
are eternal” (Levin), seem wide of the mark, not only 
in the handling of the initial adverb (cf. Isocrates, Pane- 
gyric 85; Xenophon, Cyrop. II 2, 1) and of the aorist 
participle but in the limitation.of the phrase ra wap’ vpiv 
which in my opinion indicates not only magistracies but 
all the outward manifestation of Rome’s spirit such as 
administrative techniques, the law of procedure, etc. 
The phrase rd ye 5) zap’ ipiv should be interpreted as 
signifying both “ your institutions” and “ your plu- 
mage,” because these opening words allude to the fable 
about the birds at the beauty contest. The jackdaw, 
with whom Aristides compared the Athenians in the 
contrasting passage in section 57, was stripped of his 
alien feathers and disgraced. In the commentary to sec- 
tion 57 we pointed out that this “ Aesopic” fable has 
come down in Aesopica 101 Perry, Babrius 72, Aphtho- 
nius 31 Sbordone, and Epistle 34 of Theophylactus. 
Babrius 72, which dates probably from the first century 
after Christ, has the gnomic ending & zai, ceavrov koopov 
oixeiov kéoper, and at some later time, possibly even in 
the second or third century after Christ, it received the 
addition of a prose epimythium which has come down, 
as Crusius notes, in two versions, “Ort oi voAov Kai ézeio- 
axtov (Or émixdacrov) avtois mepifévtes Kdopov dAdoTpiv 
re KéAXEL cepvevopevor, ktA. Aphthonius 31, which dates 
from around a.p. 390, has the epimythium xécpos (or 
vopos) éreioaxtos aicxtvn Tots €xovow. Sbordone prefers 
the reading véyos, but Halm, who included the fable as 
No. 200 in his edition of Aesop, and B. E. Perry (in a 
letter) prefer the reading xéopos, as of course I do. 
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Epistle 34 of Theophylactus, who wrote in the reign of 
Heraclius (A.D. 610-641), concerns not an ordinary . 
beauty contest but, like Aesopica 101 Perry, a contest to 
determine which bird has such natural dignity as to be 
deemed worthy of the hegemony of the birds: the jack- 
daw rhyv oixeiav dedias duopdpiav thy ris picews Symovpyiav 
évdfevcev (compare Aristides’ criticism of Rome’s prede- 
cessors in section 91 as vdOor ris dpyis), dAAOTpiw Kdopw 
Thv éavTod KadAwmiLwv ampéreav’ AX’ HAeyée Thy dpopdiav 
 yAaté Kail tov émimAacrov Kécpov édeixvve. So the 
owl takes her feather away and the other birds take 
theirs. Then Theophylactus draws the moral, séph- 
rosyné. It is the soul which is lasting, not the external 
goods which Man acquires. You can’t take them with 
you: favres pév mpds GALyov émmAdotw cepvvdpeda Kdcpo 
(compare the above cited epimythium to Babrius 72), 
teOvnxores 5€ adypypeba arep odx Eotw ipéerepa. So far we 
have kept close to three versions of our fable, the main 
evidence, but the phrase xéopos émeicaxros, of which 
Koopos érirAaotos is a mere variant, appears elsewhere 
too. One finds it in the epimythium of Aphthonius 10, 
while the words éreicaxros xéopos appear in the Aesopic 
Corpus, both as a promythium and as an epimythium, 
to fable 451 Perry from the Byzantine Nicephoras Ba- 
silica. These are not accidental coincidences; rather 
they indicate that the antithesis xéopos émeicaxros and 
Kéopos oikeios was traditional in the rhetorical collections 
of Aesopica. In a masterly article (“ The Origin of the 
Epimythium,” TAPA 71: 391-419, 1940) B. E. Perry 
shows that the epimythium developed out of the pro- 
mythium which editors of the Hellenistic and Early 
Roman Periods placed at the top of a fable for the con- 
venience of those consulting the collection merely for 
illustrative material. I suggest that the phrase xécpos 
éreioaxtos coustituted the promythium for the fable con- 
cerning the jackdaw in the beauty contest. Even the 
late epimythium of 101 Perry could have been an inter- 
pretation of such a promythium. Accordingly, the 
Aesopic fable which Aristides mentioned in section 57 
illustrates the shamefulness of alien plumage (xéopos 
éreigaxtos). Now Aristides draws the contrast in 
Rome’s case. Rome, no jackdaw like the Athenian Em- 
pire, is never stripped of her plumage, which is a cosmos 
of a different sort, an order truly introduced by herself 
(the word cioayGévra being a play ** on the phrase xécpos 
éreicaxtos ), and her plumage is no disgrace but an honor 
ever more indisputably her.own. Of course in section 58 
Rome was hailed as first inventor of the art of gov- 
ernment. 

The present “great governor” (dpywv péyas) con- 
trasts with the “ Great King.” Compare Plato, Phaedrus 
246¢e 6 péyas Hyepov év ovpave Zevs. 

‘“ His own ancestors.” The manuscripts read rods apd 
avrod rov matépa (SDT) or trois rap’ abrod tiv rarépa (U). 


“cc 


** For comparison, of elcax@évres are the old city’s own youth 
who have just been entered upon the citizen roll, whereas ol 
érevoaxOévres are new citizens from outside the families of the 
old city. 
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Dindorf and Keil edit airos, and Keil deletes rév rarépa 
as a gloss. Aldus Manutius had emended xai rov warépa. 
While Aristides like most Greeks may have had the 
highest opinion of Hadrian, Aristides could not have 
helped knowing what hatred Hadrian had aroused 
among Roman senators, and therefore the phrase “ even 
his father’ would have been provocative. So I cannot 
accept the emendation in the Aldine edition. Further- 
more, I agree with Keil that the reading rots rap’ airoi 
was a consequential change which the two following 
words suggested, but I cannot accept rov marépa as a 
gloss in the usual sense. In fact I do not see any ordi- 
nary glosses in this oration. Two other solutions have 
occurred to me. The first, which I rejected on réflection, 
was that the words rov warépa were a substitution by 
someone who felt the phrase ros zpd airod rather 
strong; cases of this are found elsewhere in the manu- 
scripts of Aristides (cf. F. Lenz, Hermes 66: 64 f., 1931), 
but not in the Roman Oration. The second solution 
assumes a common type of error, transposition of the 
letters zpo. It is based on the Vita Antonini Pii 3, 2: 
“ proconsulatum Asiae sic egit ut solus avum vinceret.” 
Aelius Aristides, who had in mind the reputation which 
Antoninus and his grandfather had achieved as gover- 
nors of Asia, said iepaipe: robs atrod rpordropas. If so, 
the passage in the Vita is not derived from Aristides, but 
both authors go back ultimately to a single source, which 
I take to be an impressive testimonial to the retiring 
governor Antoninus in a decree by the Commonalty of 
Asia. Another echo of the same decree would be the 
testimonial at Delphi to Claudius Leonticus, S7G* 877A. 

“Justice and law are in truth whatever he decrees,” 
Sixatoovvyv Kai vopipov eivat TodTO ws aGAnOGs 6 TL Kpivetev 
otros. With this the assertion of Seleucus I should be 
compared in Appian, Syrian Wars, 61: dei dixaov civar 
To mpos Baoréws dpiLopevov. It is customary to say that 
Seleucus I was trying to create a universal law over and 
above the national customs of the various ethné, but 
Appian may have transferred to Seleucus I what was 
said about the Roman-emperor. See also W. Schubart, 
“ Das Gesetz und der Kaiser in griechischen Urkunden,” 
Klio 30: 54-69, 1937. The ideas are already present in 
Plato, Politicus 294-302, but Plato may not have been 
the immediate source. The basileus as vopos €ppvuxos ap- 
pears in Archytas, On Law and Justice (cf. Armand 
Delatte, Essai sur la politique pythagoricienne { Bibli- 
othéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Uni- 
versité de Liége 29| 85, 1922, and Louis Delatte, 
Traités, 245-249, 1942). See also A. Steinwenter, 
“ Nopos éuuxos: Zur Geschichte einer politischen The- 
orie,”’ Anzeiger der Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 250-268, 
1946. W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius 1: Chap. IV, Prague, 
Calve, 1936, in showing how important the reforms in- 
troduced into Roman Law under Antoninus Pius were, 
cites this sentence to infer that the legislation of the 
period marked a moral advance of which the world was 
aware. That is to put faith in what at le st later was a 
topos (cf. Menander II apud Spengel, Rh. Gr. 3: 375 f. 
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= Bursian, 103), but it was probably not yet a topos, for 
Pliny did not say it about Trajan. The period of the 
great classical jurists, with whose work the emperors 
would be credited, ran from Hadrian to Severus Alex- 
ander. Artistically Aelius Aristides here brings out 
again the motif of the ideal basileus, to which Dio of 
Prusa, The First Discourse, and W. Schubart, ‘‘ Das 
hellenistische Konigsideal nach Inschriften und Papyri,” 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 12: 1-26, 1936, afford the 
best introduction, though the main studies are by E. 
Goodenough, “ The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic 
Kingship,” Yale Class. Stud. 1: 55-102, 1928, and L. 
Delatte, Traités, 1942. 


“This too <one can see> clearly before everything 
else, that,” etc. The authoritative manuscripts read ri 
5€ Kai TodTO mpd Tdv GAAwY én Gadds, Ot, kTA. The absence 
of the particle av plus the difficulty of the sense suggests 
that the optative form ¢y is a corruption. Dindorf 
would have supplied the particle, but Keil thought the 
corruption was more than the loss of two letters and he 
tentatively suggested rewriting the clause <éo>m 8é 
Ka<K> TOUTO<Y> mpd Tav drAAwy <évvo>ei<v> adds. Sie- 
veking not only supplies the particle but emends (with 
Reiske?) rovr<w> and makes another emendation 
(oap<é>s) and a transposition of words. This is surely 
too much. The emendation zi 8 od of Baroc. 136, which 
Dindorf and Sieveking mistook for a genuine reading 
with tradition behind it,®® is palaeographicaliy unac- 
ceptable and does not cure the rest of the corruption. 
The emendation <é>1 8, proposed by Jebb and ap- 
proved by Reiske*, conforms with the usage of Aris- 
tides (compare section 54 and 65; also XIII Dindorf 
225), and has the advantage of presupposing (like Keil’s 
<éo>7) only the most common of all errors. The pas- 
sage, however, is best emended by starting with a suit- 
able parallel containing the word oadds, the phrase éeor 
sapdas ideiv Grr, Which occurs in XLVI Dindorf 161. A 
secondary corruption, eta for nu, could easily follow the 
loss of the first two letters of the word iSeiy. Finally 
there is nothing objectionable in the form of the pronoun 
tovro, which serves as an antecedent of a ér clause in 


sections 3, 16, 31, 40, 73, and 86. 


“The partners whom he has to help him rule, men 
like sons of his own, similar unto him, are more than 
had any of his predecessors,” robs ris dpxijs Kowwvors 
<oi>ovs oikeious Exe. raidas dpoiovs éavt@ wAciovs 7) TOV mpd 
avrod ts. The fifth word appears in the authoritative 
manuscripts as ots. The reading és of Baroc. 136 has of 
course no authority, and must be considered merely as 
an anonymous emendation. Keil emended boldly ovs 
oixeob<Tat> maid<eia> Opoiovs, which Sieveking rightly re- 
jected: I should prefer to assume the loss of two letters 
before ovs and interpret the words <of ous oixeéous raidas 
as equivalent to rovodtovs oloi eiow oiKeion maides (for a 
parallel see Plato, Soph. 237c, otw ye éuoi). It is not 


ae dite pass , se 
This manuscript does not represent an independent tradition 


(cf. F. Lenz, Aristidesstudien, Hermes 66: 49-70, 1931). 
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possible to assume tlie absurd meaning that Antoninus 
Pius has more sons than Vespasian or any other em- 
peror. Aristides means rather that Antoninus Pius sur- 
passes other emperors in the number of his socii laborum, 
the noun xowwvo’s being the direct object of the verb. 
The actual wording remains problematical, but the sen- 
tence is best elucidated by reference to Epistle VII 332a, 
where Plato advises Dionysius the Younger, to surround 
himself with as many loyal friends as possible so as not 
to be like his father who had no xowwvds ris apx_7s Whom 
he could trust. Plato and Dio have urged Dionysius the 
Younger to acquire other friends of a nobly sympathetic 
character from among his relatives and contemporaries, 
pidrovs GAAous alte TAv oikelwy Apa Kal HAKWWTOV Kal GuEpo- 
vous mpos aperyv ktncacOu. The dpotovs éav7e of Aristides 
is perhaps a substitution for Plato’s cvydévovs rpos aperny, 
and if so, one of the most delicate compliments in the 
whole oration. L. A. Stella, who accepts Keil’s drastic 
emendation, presumes that oi rs dpxjs Kowwvoi were the 
amici who constituted the emperor’s consilinm. Levin 
speaks of “ associates ” in the government. I understand 
a reference, not to the consilium alone, but to superior 
collaborators throughout the entire imperial service with 
its senatorial. and, still more important, equestrian 
officials. Into the senatorial career, essentially the crea- 
tion of Augusius, the best introduction is still that of 
O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen V erwaltungsbeamten bis 
auf Diokletian, 2nd ed., Berlin, Weidmann, 1905. For 
the equestrian career of the time of Aelius Aristides see 
H. G. Pflaum, Les procurateurs équestres sous le Haut- 
Empire Romain, Paris, Maisonneuve, 1950, and A. Pas- 
serini, Le Coorti Pretorie, Part III (Studi Pubblicati 
dal R. Istituto Italiano per la Storia Antica 1) 1939. 
The equestrian career was essentially the creation of 
Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian, as Pflaum has shown. 
From a study of epigraphical and literary sources 
Pflaum concludes that Hadrian had a service of only 107 
equestrian functionaries. The number may be a little 
too low, but without cavilling at this, we cite Pflaum’s 
informed opinion as expressed by him on pp. 66 f. : 


Il est absolument étonnant que 107 fonctionnaires équestres 
aient pu suffire 4 une tache qui englobait outre la gestion 
financiére impériale, le cabinet du pr ince, toutes les flottes, 
l’administration de l’Egypte et d’une partie non néglige: ible 
des provinces régies par le statut équestre. Cette économie 
magnifique de forces résulte principalement du regne de la 

paix romaine” sur un territoire unifié, qui de nos jours 
souffre d’étre divisé en une poussiére d’états grands et petits. 


Pflaum would raise the figures to 109 under Antoninus 
Pius, 127 under Meccus Aurelius, 136 under Com- 
modus, and 174 under Septimius Severus. But also 
the number of those appointed to the imperial cabinet 
(consilium) had increased under Antoninus Pius, so 
that L. A. Stella’s interpretation may be preferable. Yet 
I fail to find any reference to praise of the consilium 
among the topoi listed in Menander II (third century 
after Christ) for an oration in honor of an emperor, but 
praise of the governors as just men themselves and 
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worthy representatives of the emperor’s justice is indeed 
listed (Spengel, Rh. gr. 3: 375 = Bursian, 103). Fur- 
thermore, in Dio Cassius LII 8 Agrippa makes a speech 
(fictitious of course) to dissuade Octavian from estab- 
lishing a monarchical form of government. Among 
other objections, he says: 


If you were able all alone to handle well and seasonably both 
the civil and the military administration and had no need of 
a collaborator (cvvepyod) in any of these matters, it would 
be a different question. But as it is, there is every necessity. 
to have many helping you in the struggle (cvraywnords 
moddovs) as rulers (&pxovras) of so great a civilized world, 
and presumably’they ought all to be both courageous and 
wise. 


Incidentally the emperor Tiberius, who must have 
had the same Platonic (or pseudo-Platonic) passage in 
mind, used to call the praetorian prefect Sejanus his 
“socius laborum” (Tacitus, Ann. IV 2, 4; cf. the 
phrase adiutor imperii in IV 7, 2). Suetonius, Tiberius 
25, 2 quotes the emperor as saying, ‘“‘ universae sufficere 
solus nemo (potest), nisi cum altero vel etiam cum 
pluribus.” Tacitus, Ann. I 11, 3, makes him say 
‘plures facilius munia rei publicae sociatis laboribus 
exsecuturos.” 

The word implies the maximum similarity, 
and in a mystical sense the yvjovos vids is the man who 


is worthy (cf. Louis Delatte, Traités, 205-206). 


108. “ Beyond any man’s power, namely to compose 
the oration which would equal,” etc., ravrds petLov mapi- 
. Tov Adyov, refers back to section 2. 

‘Like those poets who compose dithyrambs and 
paeans ... add a prayer and so close.” For Aristides 
the dithyrambs and paeans are the great choral odes. 
The Roman Oration assumes the character of a hymn 
sung, not by Aristides alone, but by the entire chorus of 
the civilized world (cf. section 29). The second paean 
of Pindar and the dithyramb of Bacchylides 17 provide 
good examples of a prayer at the end. 


109. 


sons ’ 


o@oa.. 


“Float upon the sea,” irép Oaddrrys m<A€woryv. 
The verb has come down as wéoouev which Aldus Ma- 
nutius (followed by Keil) emended to zéowow, and 
Henricus Stephanus emended to véouv. Rather the verb 
as transmitted reflects a secondary change after the loss 
of two letters, i. e.‘an attempt to make sense out of réwov. 


Carteromachus translated “ super mare ferantur.” For 
the background see the oath in Herodotus I 165. 
V. PLUTARCH’S DENUNCIATION OF THE 


PROTOI IN THE POLITICAL 
PRECEPTS 19 


“ However,” says Plutarch, “ while making and pre- 
senting the fatherland obedient to the (Roman) rulers, 
(the local statesman) ought not to lower its dignity 
besides, nor, when the leg has been bound, to submit 
also the neck to the halter, as some, who refer even 
insignificant matters as well as more important questions 
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to the (Roman) governors, bring the reproach of ser- 
vility upon it, nay rather destroy completely the city 
government by demoralizing, discouraging, and render- 
ing it powerless everywhere. For just as those who 
have grown accustomed neither to eat nor to bathe with- 
out permission of a physician do not enjoy even as 
much health as nature does give them, similarly those 
who add a decision of the governor to every decree, 
council minute, grant of privilege, and administrative 
act, force the governors to be their masters more than 
(the governors) wish. The cause of this is chiefly the 
encroachment and ambition of the leading citizens 
(wpéro.). For either, by the injuries they inflict, they 
force the less influential to take refuge from the city, or 
in disputes with each other they deem it undignified to 
get the worst of it among their fellow citizens, and they 
bring in the higher powers. As a result Council, As- 
sembly, courts, and every magistracy lose their power. 
By soothing the potentes (8vvaroi) with concessions and 
the others with equality (the local statesman) ought to 
keep them both within the city’s constitution and solve 
their difficulties by applying some secret medicine of 
statesmanship.” 

Furthermore, Plutarch projects into the past his re- 
sentment against the prdtoi of his own day when in the 
Life of Titus 11 he writes that the freedom of Greece, 


* Plutarch, Political Precepts, (ed. Bernadakis, Moralia, V), 
19: alria 5¢ rovrov waddtora mreovetia Kal diroveckia Trav mpwrwr* 
h yap év ols BAdwrovar robs éadrrovas éxPidlovra pevyew Thy 
wodiwy H wepl dv diapépovrar mpds addAndous ovK akiodyTes év Tots 
worlras éxew €\arrov émayovra Tovs xpeirrovas. Other interpre- 
tations of this passage are:—(1) Xylander’s translation apud 
Wyttenbach, Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia 4: 225, Leipzig, 
1830: “nam aut in his quae cum damno inferiorum agunt, 
operam dant ut civium iudicium subterfugiant, aut de quibus 
inter se altercantur, dum non ferunt se inter cives posteriores 
ferre, ea ut consequantur, potentiores introducunt.” (2) H. N. 
Fowler in volume X (1927) of the Loeb edition of the Moralia, 
242: “for either, in cases in which they are injuring their 
inferiors, they force them into exile from the State, or, in 
matters concerning which they differ among themselves, since 
they are unwilling to occupy an inferior position among their 
fellow-citizens, they call in those who are mightier.” (3) E. 
Schénbauer, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 13: 190, 1939 para- 
phrased: “Sie wichen der Biirgergemeinschaft aus und liessen 
nicht die Differenzen untereinander innerhalb der Biirgershaft 
austragen.” This, of course, misrepresents Plutarch’s own 
words. For something better see Plutarch, Von der Ruhe des 
Gemiites und andere philosophische Schriften iibertragen und 
eingeleitet von Bruno Snell, 186, Zurich, Artemis-Verlag, 1948: 
“ sie notigen durch Unterdriickungen die Geringen, ihre Zuflucht 
zum Statthalter zu nehmen und, da sie in den wechselseitigen 
Streitigkeiten nicht nachgeben wollen, bei den hoheren Unter- 
stiitzung zu suchen.” Times have changed but Plutarch’s thought 
runs in an ancient groove (cf. Thucydides V 4, 3: of 5é dvvarol 
alaOduevo. Svupaxoclovs re émdyovrar kal éxBdddrovor rdov SHmor). 
That: the pleonexia of the prétoi was a common complaint 
appears also from Tacitus, Ann. XIII 48: “primi cuiusque 
avariiiom.” Plutarch’s disgust with the prétoi comes to the 
su.‘ace also in his description of the opposition incurred by 
the reform movement in Sparta of the third century B.c.: 
“they incurred the enmity of the dynatoi who did not wish to 
cast off their usual pleonexia” (Agis and Cleomenes 2, 10). 
For the expression rods xpelrrovas see Dio of Prusa XXXII 59. 
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which the Romans restored, seemed to the Hellenes of 
196 B. c. to have been first destroyed “ by the wicked- 
ness and rivalry of her leading men.” 

Accordingly, the Greek cities were dominated by 
small groups of privileged families, and the other citi- 
zens were often forced by the encroachment of the 
magnates to appeal to the governor (or a legate of his) 
for protection against the local tyrants or exploiters. 
The magnates were often families who had risen to 
power because of Roman backing. Rome never set up 
tyrannies, but occasionally some one magnate acquired 
such local power because of his wealth and connections 
and behaved in a manner so unsatisfactory or domineer- 
ing, that his fellow-citizens denounced him quite natur- 
ally in the traditional terms as a tyrant. For instance, 
Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, II 559, p. 67 Kayser, 
relates that when the two Quintilii were holding office 
in Achaia (probably as corrector and comes), the Athe- 
nians begged them to notify the emperor that Herodes 
Atticus was oppressing them as a tyrant. Somewhat 
later, during the trial at Sirmium, the three-year-old 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius is said to have clasped the 
emperor’s knees and pleaded with him to save the Athe- 
nians (Philostratus II 560, p. 68 Kayser). Of course 
the opposition to Herodes Atticus got as far as they did 
partly because the Claudii of Melite and other leading 
families of Athens united against him.? 

The most powerful Athenian of the Flavian period, 
Tib. Claudius Hipparchus, suffered confiscation of his 
estate éwi rupavvixais airiais Gs “A@nvaion peév od émfyov, 6 
8€ abroxpdtwp ovK« yyvonoev as Philostratus says (II 547, 
p. 56 Kayser). The Athenians were the persons affected, 
and therefore these words can only mean that Hip- 
parchus was accused of having established a tyranny at 
Athens. Philostratus, who was prejudiced in favor of 
Herodes Atticus and the latter’s ancestors, relates that 
the Athenians did not press charges, but this may not 
be true or may be only part of the truth. For example, 
out of fear, they may not have done so officially. To 
judge from Plutarch’s above cited comments on the 
encroachment of the magnates, it is not at all unlikely 
that Domitian had considerable grounds for intervention. 

Not only the history of Roman Athens but the history 
of Roman Sparta illustrates what Plutarch has to say 
about the encroachment and ambition of the zpéro. and 
about the way they make all take their quarrels to the 
Roman rulers. There were several prominent families 
but the family of C. Julius Eurycles, who commanded 
the Spartan contingent which served on the side of 
Octavian at Actium, outstripped all others in the revolu- 
tion which followed the victory. The position subse- 
quently occupied by Eurycles at Sparta was one of 





* P. Graindor, Un milliardaire antique: Hérode Atticus et sa 
famille (Cairo, Université Egyptienne, Recueil de travaux 
publiés par la Faculté des Lettres 5) 111-136, 1930. On the 
Claudii of Melite see J. H. Oliver, The Athenian expounders of 
the sacred and ancestral law 76-81, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1950. 
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dominance ; in the eyes of the other Spartan aristocrats 
it was a tyranny. But there is no proof that Augustus, 
who of course helped him to a position of great influence, 
intended his follower to “plunder” the Peloponnese. 
On the contrary, Augustus was displeased. The exact 
nature of the position of Eurycles has been much de- 
bated, most recently by Mrs. Atkinson,*? who, however, 
mistranslates one of the fundamental pieces of evidence, 
Josephus, Bell. Jud. 1, 26, 4: dis yotv émi Kaicapos xatrn- 
yopnfeis éxi TO oTdcews eutrARoa THv ’Ayalav Kai TEepidvew Tas 
modes. She translates the reference to accusation in the 
imperial court with the words “ filling Achaia with 
revolution and destroying the allegiance of the cities ” 
(p. 175), and then in a footnote comments infelicitously, 
“There is no authority other than the Roman govern- 
ment which could be deprived of the cities, hence the 
otaors in question must be revolt from Rome rather than 
civil strife in the separate cities concerned.” But what 
Josephus says is that Eurycles was accused of having 
filled Achaia with dissensions and of stripping 6r plun- 
dering the cities. This encroachment of the magnates 
and the stasis or dissension which they cause have been 
already emphasized in the quotation from Plutarch, and 
abundantly illustrated by Philostratus in the life of 
Herodes Atticus, especially in the anecdote of how 
Herodes frustrated his father’s will so that instead of 
owing every Athenian a mina, he ended up with the 
surprised Athenians in debt to him. 


There is no reason to believe that Augustus wanted a 
tyranny in Sparta or would tolerate it in the long run. 
Strabo’s phrase (VIII 5, 1 [363]), 6 xa@ jas trav Aaxe- 
Sapoviwy iyyepov, to me, at least, indicates a position of 
some military or political authority, however transient.‘ 


*K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 169-204, Manchester 
Univ. Press, 1949. 

* Dio of Prusa XXXII 14-19 contrasts philosophers who lec- 
ture with #yeudves who act, and he means men in positions of 
authority ‘ (potestas, not auctoritas) in a polis or ethnos. In 
XLVI 14 Dio has to distinguish the Roman authorities as the 
petfous Hyeuoves: “ Nothing that goes on in the cities escapes the 
notice of the hégemones—I mean the greater hégemones.” On 
the word hégemén for a Roman governor or vice governor or 
lieutenant governor see G. Barbieri, L’albo senatorio da Settimio 
Severo a Carino (Studi Pubblicati dall’Istituto Italiano per la 
Storia Antica 6) 562-585, 1952, and H. G. Pflaum, Les procura- 
teurs équestres sous le Haut-Empire Romain, 110-117, Paris, 
Maisonneuve, 1950. It has not escaped me that ever since the 
publication of the Res Gestae divi Augusti it was customary to 
translate the Latin word princeps, when it meant the emperor, 
with the Greek word hégem6n; but this was not a literal trans- 
lation, it was more a translation per comparationem with the 
title of the permanent military commander in what was supposed 
to be a league of Free Cities such as the League of Corinth. 
The translation hégem6n aimed at intelligibility to Greeks, while 
the original Latin princeps aimed rather at sparing Roman 
susceptibilities, which the Greeks did not feel. See, however, E. 
Kornemann, Klio 31: 85-90, 1938. Of course the hégem6én of a 
Greek league of Free Cities was not supposed to be a “ master,” 
though he always was in fact, since the hégemdn had over- 
whelming prestige because of his military power. On the word 
hégemén in the sense of “officer” see M. Holleaux, Ltudes 
d’épigraphie et d’histoire grecques 3: 1-14, Paris, 1942. 
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The definite article, moreover, suggests that Eurycles 
became a supreme official of some sort or a military 
commander. The campaign of Actium seems too far 
back, and a position as permanent hégemdén of a free 
league, that of Sparta and the Free Laconians,® on the 
model of the ancient League of Corinth, also seems 
unlikely but not impossible. Another phrase, zpos ryv 
émotaciay aitév (Strabo VIIT 5, 5 [366] cited below in 
full), may mean that Eurycles became epistatés, an office 
reminiscent of the royal governor in Hellenistic towns,°® 
though it does not have to have this meaning. However, 
there was some extraordinary office outside the ancestral 
constitution of the Lacedaemonians, an office with asso- 
ciations of foreign domination and not of private busi- 
ness, that is, not a procuratorship. The domination of 
Athens by Demetrius of Phalerum comes to mind. For 
other Lacedaemonian aristocrats an extraordinary office, 
incompatible with a free oligarchy, would constitute a 
very serious threat, and of course they did what they 
could to have it dissolved. Pseudo-Plutarch preserves 
the following anecdote: 7 


One of the accusers of Eurycles was unsparing and tire- 
some with his frank utterances, and went so far as to say, 
“If these things, Caesar, do not seem to you to be of high 
importance, order him to repeat for me the seventh . . . of 
; ;”’ and Augustus, much incensed, ordered the man 
away to prison, but, on learning that he was the sole sur- 
vivor of Brasidas’s descendants, he sent for him, and, after 
reproving him moderately, ordered that he be released.® 


Until, then, evidence to the contrary arises, it is best 
to assume that Eurycles stood out in Strabo’s memory 
as the man who had occupied an extraordinary office. 
Strabo himself (VIII 5, 5 [366]) indicates that Eu- 
rycles got the office by exploiting his friendship with 
Augustus but that it did not last long. 


After abolition of the Macedonian kings they had some 
few clashes with the generals who were sent out by the 
Romans. At that time the Lacedaemonians were under 
tyrants and the state was in a bad way. But when they 
accepted the Romans, they were treated with extraordinary 
honor and remained free, contributing nothing but the ser- 
vices imposed by friendship. Recently Eurycles threw them 
into turmoil. He seemed on one occasion to have exploited 
the friendship of Caesar beyond measure in order to domi- 


° For a connection between Sparta and the Free Laconians see 
IG V (A) 1208. 

° For epistatai see M. Holleaux, Etudes d’épigraphie et d’his- 
toire grecques 3: 217-219 and 253-254, Paris, de Boccard, 1942; 
L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (Etudes orientales publiées par 
l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie de Stamboul 5) 227-234, Paris, 
de Boccard, 1937; H. Bengtson, Die Strategie in der hellenis- 
tischen Zeit 2 (Miinchener Beitraége sur Papyrusforschung und 
antiken Rechtsgeschichte 32) 240-251, 300-307, and especially 
325-328 plus 400, 1944. : 

7 Plutarch, Reg. et imp. apophthegmata 307 F No. 14 (edd. 
Nachstadt Sieveking Titchener, Moralia II p. 109). 

® Babbit’s translation in the Loeb Classics (Plutarch’s Moralia 
III), except that I have removed the, in my opinion, nonsensical 
reference to the seventh book of Thucydides. The anecdote is 
supposed to illustrate the remarkable forbearance of Augustus 
in the face of a grave insult. 
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nate them. But the office did not last long. Caesar withdrew 
far enough so that the influence of Eurycles might be re- 
duced to proportion; and his son Tiberius was quite averse 
to any friendship of this kind.® 


An inscription at Gythion, the sacred law AE 1929 
No. 100, shows that a festival of Eurycleia in honor of 
the deceased philanthropist Eurycles and of his son 
Laco was being founded in a.p. 15. These extraordi- 
nary honors for the family of Eurycles postdate the 
action taken, according to Strabo, by Augustus when 
grave accusations were made against Eurycles. Korne- 
mann ?° believed that the new evidence of AE 1929 No. 
100 proved Strabo mistaken in attributing any_ action 
to Augustus. Kornemann and Accame *' thought that a 
tyranny still existed in a. p. 15 and was only put aside 
by Tiberius later. According to my interpretation 
Strabo does not say that Augustus actually removed 
Eurycles or destroyed him by renouncing publicly his 
friendship. Rather Augustus still left him primus but 
primus inter pares. Augustus merely checked tyrannical 
tendencies, which had appeared, or abolished an office 
which was not subject to any control by Spartans. He 
did not make it impossible for Eurycles to preserve or 
recover his popularity by generosity of an approved 
pattern, that is, by exhibiting a noble ambition within 
the traditional frame. 


There can be no question that Eurycles himself was 
the man tried because the above cited passage of Pseudo- 
Plutarch shows that a trial did take place before Augus- 
tus and that the accusation was brought by certain per- 
sons who included at least one Spartan aristocrat and 

y¥— 

* Strabo VIII,5, 5 [366]: Newori 5’ Evpuxdjs avrois érdpate 
ddgas dmroxpnoacda rH Kalcapos gidtia wépa rot perpiov mpds Thy 
émioragiay avtay, ératicaro 5 h apxn Taxéws, é€xeivov wey mapaxwpn- 
gavros els TO xpewv, Tod 8 viod rhv gpiriavy dreorpaupévov Thy 
roairny macav. The passage became fully intelligible perhaps 
only after the publication of epigraphical evidence by S. B. 
Kougeas, ‘EAAnuxd 1: 7-44 and 152-157, 1928, particularly the 
sacred law of 15 a. pv. (= AE 1929 No. 100), by which a festival 
of Eurycleia in honor of the deceased philanthropist Eurycles 
and his son Laco was established at Gythion. See, for example, 
H. Seyrig, Revue archéologique 29: 97, 1929. On the other 
hand, K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 171, Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1949, says, “ Strabo must mean that Eurykles ‘ gave into 
necessity’ (€xelvov ev wapaxwpnoarros els TO xpewrv), that is to 
say, realised that he must not try the patience of Augustus too 
far, while his own son Lakon was ‘altogether averse to that 
kind of friendship,’ namely friendship with an emperor.” I 
cannot believe either that Laco, procurator of Claudius (Corinth 
VIII, 2, 67), was in the least bit averse to friendship with an 
emperor, or that the preposition eds will bear the interpretation 
K. M. T. Chrimes (Mrs. Atkinson) puts upon it. She was not 
really confident because in footnote 2 of p. 171 she hedges: 
“ éxelvov uev mapaxwpnoarros could also be taken literally, mean- 
ing that Eurykles went into exile from Sparta.” In that case 
what can she do with eis 7rd xpewr? 

1° E. Kornemann, Neue Dokumente zum lakonischen Kaiser- 
kult (Abhandlungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir vaterlin- 
dische Cultur 1) 15, 1929. 

'*S. Accame, J] dominio romano in Grecia dalla Guerra 
Acaica ad Augusto (Studi Pubblicati dal R. Istituto Italiano per 
la Storia Antica 4) 125 f., 1946. 
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were perhaps all of them Spartan aristocrats. Also 
Flavius Josephus, Bell. Iud. I 26, 4 has a tradition of 
the trial of Eurycles. The statement that Eurycles was 
banished is found in Josephus,?* but it may be nothing 
more than an inference from what Strabo says about the 
reaction of Augustus to the accusations against Eurycles, 
or, as I personally believe, it may be confusion between 
the result of the trial of Eurycles for tyranny and the 
result of the trial of another member of the family later, 
not necessarily for tyranny.** Not Strabo (so Korne- 
mann and Accame) but Josephus is in error. 

Eurycles, accordingly, threatened to dominate the 
Lacedaemonians.** When fears were allayed, he con- 
tinued to play a leading role in the country. The new 
evidence from AE 1929 No. 100 permits us to see that 
Marcus Aurelius, who held a trial and checked certain 
tendencies of Herodes Atticus but preserved his friend- 
ship and effected, obviously, a reconciliation between 
Herodes Atticus and the Athenians, was following the 
precedent established by Augustus for handling the 
“encroachment ”’ of an old friend.?® 

The problem which the prétot posed may be defined as 
the problem how to protect the Greek city from ex- 
ploitation by certain local families who had support from 
Rome or had inherited wealth and influence from per- 
sons supported by Rome. In other words this is the 
old dilemma that the local friends of the dominant city 
are useful to the dominant city and must be supported, 
but when they are supported, they become in their en- 
croachment dangerous oppressors of their fellow 
countrymen. 

It is worth while noting that just as the Athenians 
gave proxenia and a privileged position to their friends 
in the Greek cities,’® so Rome in the last century of the 
Republic gave amicitia and a privileged position to her 
friends in the Greek cities. The Roman institution of 
amicitia was an equivalent of the Greek proxenia." 

Under the Third Triumvirate Rome’s friends, as is 
well known, were receiving citizenship and other privi- 


™ Antiq. Iud. XVI 10, 1 and Bell. Ind. I 26, 4. 

Tacitus, Ann. VI 18 about Tiberius: “ etiam in Pompeiam 
Macrinam exilium statuitur, cuius maritum Argolicum, socerum 
Laconem (the son of Eurycles) e primoribus Achaeorum Caesar 
adflixerat.” 

‘*Eponymates of various types were given in return for 
financial contributions, and therefore the coins with dating by the 
name of Eurycles are not proof that Eurycles reigned at Sparta 
as a prince or dynast. After all, his head never appears on the 
coins, and neither Strabo, nor Josephus, nor Pausanias ever give 
him a princely title. 

KK. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 180, Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1949, has already noted a similarity between the trials of 
Eurycles and Herodes Atticus. For another “ Hellenic” policy 
in which Marcus Aurelius strikingly follows the precedent of 
Augustus see J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia (Hesperia, 
Suppl. 6) 116-120, 1941. 

**R. Meiggs, A note on Athenian imperialism, Cl. Rev. 13: 
9-12, 1949, 

* For amicitia see L. Gallet, Essai sur le Sénatus-Consulte 
“de Asclepiade sociisque,” Nouvelle revue historique de droit 
frangais et étranger, 4° sér., 16: 242-293 and 388-425, 1937. 
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leges, i. e. civitas had replaced amicitia as an instrument 
for consolidating support in the Greek cities.1* Funda- 
mentally it was the same policy, and in the writer’s 
opinion it would have led rapidly to abuses, except that 
the imperial government intervened. The other privi- 
leges were now no longer given with the same rashness, 
and the emperor formulated policies to protect the cities 
against injury from these influential friends of Rome. 
It is true that Roman citizenship in viritane grants con- 
tinued to be extended to Greeks with greater and greater 
frequency after intervals of conservatism,’® but the 
Roman government became more aware of the need 
and desirability of protecting the cities. The new policy 
goes back to Augustus himself, for it was he apparently 
who disciplined C. Julius Eurycles of Sparta, and who 
as early as 7 or 6 B. c. issued an edict in the province of 
Crete and Cyrene that the local Greeks who had Roman 
citizenship were none the less to be subject to liturgies 
in the polis, except those few who had obtained the old 
privilege of immunity from himself or from Julius 
Caesar,”° a privilege probably no longer being given. 

As for the famous option received by Roman favorites 
like the amicus Asclepiades or the civis Seleucus of 
Rhosos, it was an option not really of law but of 
tribunal.” It was designed to protect these ‘riends at a 
time when they might still need protection, and it un- 
doubtedly gave them a great advantage, though in our 
opinion they had the option only as defendants. By the 
time of Plutarch, however, the Roman citizens no longer 


*8 P. Roussel, Un Syrien au service de Rome et d’Octave, 
Syria 15: 33-74, 1934. This inscription concerning Seleucus of 
Rhosos can be well studied in the commentated edition of F. 
De Visscher, Le statut juridique des nouveaux citoyens romains 
et l’inscription de Rhosos, L’antiquité classique 13: 11-35, 1944, 
and 14: 25-59, 1945. Available also in Inscr. gr. et lat. de la 
Syrie III 718. A good translation by N. Lewis and M. Reinhold, 
Roman civilization 1: 152, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1951. 

7° Once and for all, the reader is referred to the excellent 
study by A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman citizenship, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1939. 

2° Ad. Wilhelm, Osterr. Ak. Wiss., Phil.-hist Kl., Anseiger 
80: 8, 1943: rovrovs Necroupyeitv ovdéy EXagcoy Eu peper TH TOY 
‘EAAjvwr <7To éavtdy> cwyar. KedXedw. The inscription is SEG 
IX 8, best consulted in the commentated edition by F. De 
Visscher, Les édits d’Auguste découverts a Cyréne, Louvain, 
Bibliotheque de l'Université, 1940. 

*1 So, correctly in our opinion, F. De Visscher, L’antiquité 
classique 14: 43, 1945, despite the continued opposition of E. 
Schonbauer, Die Doppelbiirgerschaft im rOmischen Reiche und 
ihre Wirkung auf die Rechtsentwicklung, Osterr. Ak. Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. Kl., Anzeiger 86: 343-369, 1949. The Greek text of 
the SC de Asclepiade is conveniently accessible apud Riccobono, 
Fontes’, I, No. 35. The Latin text, however, has benefited from 
the discovery of new fragments by C. Pietrangeli, Frammenti 
del “ Senatus Consultum de Asclepiade” ricuperati sul Campi- 
doglio, Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica 69: 109-112, 
1941, and by criticism from F, De Visscher, L’antiquité clas- 
sique 13: 26-27, 1944, so that it now reads: “ [eorum potestas et 
optio sit, seive domi le]gibus sueis vel(int) iudicio certare seive 
apud magistratus [nostros vel Italicis iudicibus seive in civitate 
libera aliqua earum, quae perpe]tuo in [amicitia p(opuli) 
R(omani) manse]ru[nt, nbei velint utei ibi iudicium de eis 
rebus fiat].” 
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seem to have enjoyed much of an advantage in this 
respect, because the Roman’ governors were opening 
their courts to practically any Greek polités, who felt 
that the polis, because of the influence of local magnates 
or for some other reason, would not give him a fair trial. 
In most Greek towns there were comparatively few with 
Roman citizenship, and it is impossible to limit the 
group who, according to Plutarch, took refuge from the 
protoi with the Roman government to a mere handful 
of Roman citizens. Plutarch says nothing about Roman 
citizens, and in our opinion citizenship has nothing to 
do with it. The Hellenes expected the Roman govern- 
ment to protect them from their own magnates, and the 
Roman government usually gave that protection, though 
the Greeks found the senatorial proconsuls of the time of 
Augustus unsatisfactory.?° 

Nor is there any evidence in Philostratus to indicate 
that in the time of Polemon (under Hadrian and An- 
toninus Pius) the Smyrnians who were taking their 
litigation outside the city, i. e. to the Roman courts, were 
people with Roman citizenship. Since the great majority 
in this period were without Roman citizenship, it is im- 
possible to believe that Polemon meant only the Roman 
citizens among them. The passage occurs in Philostra- 
tus, Lives of the Sophists 1: 532, 43 Kayser : (Polemon) 


persuaded the Smyrnians not to let the actions which they 
had against one another go anywhere outside the city but 
to settle them at home. I mean real actions, because those 
against adulterers, temple-robbers, and murderers, from the 
neglect of which pollutions arise, he bade them not only 
take out but even throw out of Smyrna, for these cases 
required a judge with the ius gladii.** 


Furthermore, the imperial (?) letter published in JG 
V (1) 21, which was erected at Sparta and concerns 
appeals, makes no reference to Roman citizens, and in 
its, to be sure, fragmentary condition gives the impres- 
sion that the appeals are those of peregrini as well as of 
cives. The phrase ovre ryv ek trav émixkAnoewv Bonfeav tovs 
ddiKovpevovs oiopar div ddepyoOa. can hardly refer pri- 
marily or only to Roman citizens, for it seems to imply 
“justice de grace.” Nor in the reference to appeals in 
the Hadrianic Oil Law at Athens (v. infra) is anything 
said about the Roman citizenship of the eventual appel- 
lants. Of course,-there was a minimum below which the 
Roman court could not be bothered and there were other 
sensible restrictions, but there is no evidence that, when 
the conditions were met, the Roman courts of the second 
century after Christ remained closed to the peregrini. 
The governor was not under legal obligation to open his 
court, but he was doubtless under instructions to oblige 
the provincial peregrini, at least the honestiores. 

** Tacitus, Ann. I 76: Achaiam ac Macedoniam oncra depre- 
cantis levari in praesens proconsulari imperio tradique Caesari 
placuit. 

*8 The ius gladii of the type described by Dio Cassius LIII 14, 
5 (@avaroiv to's dapxouévovs), not the type described by Dio 
Cassius LIIJ, 13, 6-7 (to put Roman soldiers to deatn without 
appeal ). 
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These negative arguments would not have detained us 
except for unwarranted generalizations from the privi- 
leged position of Seleucus of Rhosos at the end of the 
Civil Wars. Much more significant is the positive evi- 
dence, not only from the story about Polemon’s influence 
at Smyrna, buf above all from what Aelius Aristides 
says in the Roman Oration, 65 and 66. Using the same 
word which Plutarch ** used for “ magnates,” Aristides 
says that the poor as well as the rich were pleased with 
the Roman rule, the poor because of permission <to take 
refuge with Rome) from their local potentes (méow 
ddea Tois tAnOeow éx Tov Tap’ adtois Suvatav <ws ipas Kata- 
devyev>). This may well have been so if we limit the 
word zA76n to the citizens of Greek cities. It may well 
have been so at the time, but the remedy largely de- 
pended on the spirit of the Roman senatorial officials. 
As the Greek magnates themselves entered the senate, 
intermarried with other senatorial families, and gained 
the protection of the senatorial esprit de corps, the 
middle class and the poor of the Greek cities could rely 
far less on senatorial officials no matter what their 
provenience. 

The first magnate of Old Greece to enter the Roman 
senate was Tib. Claudius Atticus of Marathon, adlected 
inter praetorios in the reign of Nerva or shortly after- 
wards, but in Plutarch’s day the big difference between 
the hégemones who were the local magnates and the 
greater hégemones* colloquially known as the xpeir- 
roves *® (higher powers) who were the senatorial officials 
of the province, was still clearly marked and created 
confidence. The difference was so apparent that Plu- 
tarch, Political Precepts 813e, could refer to the higher 
powers as the “ boots,” meaning thereby the red boots 
by which Roman senators at this time were conspicu- 
ously differentiated from all other men.?? 





74 The date of Plutarch’s Political Precepts, composed after 
the death of Domitian, can hardly be determined accurately. K. 
Mittelhaus, De Plutarchi praeceptis gerendae rei publicae, Diss. 
Berlin, 1911, dated it between a. p. 115 and 120. Maria Arullani, 
Ricerche all’ opuscolo Plutarcheo et mpeoBevrépw modrevréor, 
6f., Rome, Poliglotta, 1928, and Sceur Thérése Renoirte, Les 
“Conseils Politiques” de Plutarque (Université de Louvain, 
Recueil de Travaux d'Histoire et de Philologie, 3° série, fasc. 
40) 1951, date it early in the reign of Trajan. It is assigned to 
the last years of Trajan by Hermann Bengtson, Das politische 
Leben der Griechen in der rémischen Kaiserzeit, Die Welt als 
Geschichte 10: 93-95, 1950. 

*° Dio of Prusa XLVI 14. 

*° Plutarch, Political Precepts 815a, cited above in note 1. 

*7 Cf. L. Heuzy, Dictionnaire des Antiquités I 816, s.v. 
‘calcei.” Bruno Snell, of. cit., 184, correctly translates “ Pa- 
trizierschuhe.” It has not escaped the writer that the “ boots ” 
to which Plutarch calls the attention of his young Sardian friend 
are usually interpreted as “the boots of Roman soldiers,” so 
translated by H. N. Fowler in the Loeb Classical Library and 
even by A. Momigliano in JRS 41: 149, 1951. The honestiores 
of Achaia and Asia, where there were no legions, did not live 
in a military atmosphere, and it was not the boots anyway which 
primarily distinguished Roman soldiers from other people. The 
threat of military action is too crude for the Age of Trajan. 
Plutarch surely means Roman senators, and the reference itself 
constitutes a weak indication of date, being more suitable early 
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An interesting document from a. p. 104, the time of 
Plutarch, is the letter of a senatorial magistrate, Afra- 
nius Flavianus, to the archons, Council and Demos of 
the Ephesians on the occasion of a reconciliation be- 
tween the city and its local magnate, the Roman knight 
Vibius Salutaris, who had probably not oppressed the 
Ephesians but had offended by insisting on his im- 
munity.** The reader will meet the letter in Chapter 
VII, Case I. Flavianus begins with a vague reference 
to previous tension. It is a great pity that the adjective 
which Flavianus applies to Salutaris in line 374 has been 
lost, “ very . . . because of his influence.” The Roman 
magistrates have pleased both parties, and the incident 
might serve as an isolated but good illustration of the 
claim made by Aelius Aristides that Roman rule satisfies 
both rich and poor. 


VI. COMMON LAWS FOR ALL 


CITY CODES AND ROMAN 
EMPERORS 


PART I: 


In section 102 Aristides congratulates Rome heartily 
on having established common laws for all, and, in 
Chapter II we pointed out that the word “ common” 
(xowds) suggested to Greek ears some kind of a league. 
Rome fulfills the ideal form of international cooperation 
by supplying the hegemony and creating a strong alli- 
ance of cities without destroying their freedom. This 
had always been a Greek ideal, and the Vergilian (or, 
better, Augustan) interpretation of Rome’s imperial 
mission is basically a late recognition of an age-old 
opportunity. The Senatus Consultum of 4 B.c. at 
Cyrene, SEG IX 8, gives the (urban?) subjects the 
programmatic title, “ allies.” 

Of course the phrase vopuor xowoi would have suggested 
to every man with a good rhetorical education Aris- 
totle’s “ universal law ” as opposed to “ special (= mu- 
nicipal) law” (Rhetoric I 10-15, 1368b-1375a), but 


‘ 


in the reign of Trajan than in the reign of Hadrian, by which 
time wearers of “ patrician boots” were often local magnates. 
*® Vibius Salutaris seems to have come from a family of local 
Italians, but magnates both of Italian and of local aristocratic 
origin were now a single group (cf. J. H. Oliver, The Athenian 
expounders, 97, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950). Plu- 
tarch, Political Precepts 822a-c, speaks of the resentment felt 
against rich men who refused to spend money on the city. 
Plutarch insists that they should spend money but should not 
spend it on popular amusements like gladiatorial shows. The 
way in which Vibius Salutaris was at last spending his money 
would have delighted Plutarch, who writes that the gifts “ should 
be given on some occasion which offers a good and excellent 
pretext, one which is connected with the worship of a god and 
leads the people to piety; for at the same time there springs up 
in the minds of the masses a strong disposition to believe that 
the deity is great and majestic, when they see the men whom 
they themselves honour and regard as great so liberally and 
zealousy vying with each other in honouring the divinity ” 
(Fowler’s translation). 
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the concept of these “ common laws ” and that of “ uni- 
versal law’ would have seemed very close. 


The common laws which Rome assigned to all 
(Greeks) may be divided into three big groups: 


1. The ius civile civium Romanorum. A large mi- 
nority, in whose hands most of the real property was 
concentrated, enjoyed Roman citizenship in the time of 
Aristides in each Greek city. Laws of marriage, inheri- 
tance, and disposal of their property were the same for 
Roman citizens whether of Athens or of Sparta or of 
Smyrna. 


2. International law. Athens had created an inter- 
national law which she imposed on the members of her 
empire at least partly for their own convenience. When 
the Athenian Empire collapsed, similar services were 
required and many improved substitutes were sought for 
the excessively tyrannical power of Athens. In some 
places a Hellenistic king was able to provide services, in 
other places a league like the Achaean Leagtie, some- 
times treaties of international cooperation between inde- 
pendent cities. The Pylaeo-Delphic Amphictyony es- 
pecially developed its jurisdiction in international law.’ 
Rome gradually took the place of all these substitutes. 
In the time of Aristides the day was past when the 
people of a Greek city would take a case to another 
Greek city in hope of an impartial trial. Rome provided 
approximately all the old services. Roman courts were 
long accustomed to handling cases which had arisen out 
of Greek law, but they handled them of course according 
to Roman rules of procedure. 


3. Local Greek law. The passage from Plutarch, 
Political Precepts 19, cited at the beginning of Chapter 
V, shows that Rome exercised a certain supervision 
over the legislation of Greek cities. This supervision 
aimed at curbing revolution and bad laws which might 
injure the city itself or its neighbors, but the hand of 
Rome rested lightly on the cities. What Plutarch par- 
_ ticularly emphasizes is the eagerness of the Greeks to 
clear everything with the Roman government. It was 
the Greeks who particularly wanted to close the gap 
between the laws of Rome and their own. One reason 
is obvious: if a case arising from the new law ever 
reached a Roman court, they wanted the sanction of a 
Roman governor behind the innovation. Secondly like 
Aelius Aristides they may have admired Roman go¢ia. 
Thus Greek cities could not institute certain changes, 
and they themselves made new laws with an eye on 
Roman custom, but also they actually appealed to Rome 
to redraft their old code or to give them a code. 

The writer leaves the ius civile civium Romanorum 
respectfully to the jurists. In the next chapter he will 
trace by way of illustration one example of Roman crea- 
tion of international law out of local Greek material in 
the manner of the Amphictyonic Council. In this chap- 


1R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, Administration of justice in the 
Delphic Amphictyony, Cl. Phil. 38: 1-12, 1943. 
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ter he will treat direct creation of local Greek law for 
local conditions by Roman emperors. 

Most Greeks were anxious to avoid conflict with the 
Roman Administrative law as we are reminded by an 
Amphictyonic decree as early as 130/29 zB. c., IG II? 
1132, in which the Amphictyonic Council grants asylia 
and asphaleia to the Athenian branch of the Dionysiac 
Artists but concludes cautiously, eva: 8% taéra rots év 
"AOnvas Texvitas, éav pn Te “Pwpaiors tx[ev]avriov F[c]. 

More and more cases concerning Greeks were handled 
in Roman courts, until the problems of concurrency of 
law and the dangers of imprecise formulation became 
familiar to everyone. Although in most cases the Roman 
magistrate was able and eager to take local customs into 
account,” obtuse and uncooperative officials and border- 
line cases must still have been numerous enough to dis- 
pose the Greek cities to forestall unpleasant surprises by 
more careful wording of their own laws or by other 
alterations. In view of the brilliant development of 
Roman law the inadequate technique of the local law 
may have become glaring, but the cities did not always 
have personally disinterested and willing, universally 
trusted and professionally trained jurists who could 
modernize the code. 


It was the emperor Hadrian who came to the rescue 
of the Greek cities. Before his accession Hadrian had 


‘received Athenian citizenship and had entered hand- 


somely into the civic life of Athens, where he served as 
archon in A.p. 112/3. Hadrian was an enthusiastic 
admirer of things Greek, and he could be trusted to 
maintain the traditional law of Athens. When their 
fellow-citizen became emperor, the Athenians knew that 
an opportunity awaited them. 

And so in an age when every educated man was to 
some extent a student of Plato, the Athenians asked 
their fellow citizen to assume the character of the law- 
giver of the Laws and to revitalize the life of Athens 
by a revision and restoration of her ancient code. Like 





** Rafael Taubenschlag, “ Die rémischen Behérden und das 
Volksrecht vor und nach der C. A.,” ZSS 69: 102-127, 1952, has 
examined, as far as the evidence will permit, the extent to 
which Roman officials in Egypt took local peregrine law into 
consideration or repudiated it. For the period before a.p. 211 
he concludes (117). as follows. “ Roman officials applied neither 
local peregrine law exclusively in rulings concerning the family 
nor Roman Law exclusively in rulings concerning property or 
procedure. Exceptions occurred among the former in favor of 
Roman Law, similarly among the latter in favor of peregrine 
law. Thus peregrine law is recognized in questions of the status 
civitatis, in manumissions, in the renunciation of the rights of a 
patron, in the decision upon the marriage without written con- 
tract and its legal effects, in the mutual liability of relatives in 
respect to the law of property, in the legal order of inheritance, 
in the validation of refusals to accept an inheritance and of other 
dispositions in respect to the law of inheritance, in the operis 
novi nuntiatio, hypallagma, hypothec, documents of execution 
upon a debt, in the cancellation of sale because of non-payment 
of the price, and in judgments concerning evidence. On the 
other hand, peregrine law is repudiated in the formality whereby 
au inheritance is acquired, in the ad\AnAeyy'n, and perhaps also 
in respect to bail.” 
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the genuine basileus of the Politicus Hadrian liked to 
hold all the strings in his own hand, and he was sus- 
ceptible to the chance of displaying the royal art in a 
traditional form, in the organization of a city. 

Though the affairs of a city were not the responsibility 
of an emperor, the Athenians asked him to undertake 
it for them. That the request came from the Athenians 
themselves is explicitly stated by the chronographer in 
all three of our versions,? and I find nothing incredible 
in the initiative they are said to have taken.* Perhaps the 
institution of the curator civitatis or logistés, the “ trouble- 
shooter ” lent by the emperor on request to modernize a 
city’s finances, prepared the way for a request of this 
sort, or perhaps they had already perceived in Hadrian 
the keen interest which he later displayed in the revision 
or drafting of city codes. The emperor’s legal staff may 
have done the routine work, while the emperor formu- 
lated the general principles such as maximum adherence 
to still usable portions of the code of 410-399 B.c. On 
the other hand, the emperor may well have played a 
passive role and merely accommodated local statesmen 
who wanted something like a moderately democratic 
program but had an outlook sufficiently oligarchical to 
be still influenced by the mirage of ancient Sparta. The 
Lacedaemonian constitution had acquired its permanence 
and strength largely from a higher authorization accord- 
ing to Xenophon, Lac. VIII 5, who wrote as follows: 


Lycurgus had many other fine devices to make the citizens 
willing to obey the laws, and one which seems to me to be 
among the finest is this: he did not give the laws to the 
many until with the leading citizens he went to Delphi and 
asked the god whether it would be better and preferable for 
Sparta to obey the laws which he himself had made. When 
the god pronounced that it would be universally better, then 
Lycurgus gave the laws, having made it not only unlawful 
but unholy to disobey laws authorized by the Pythian Apollo. 


These ideas were part of the psychological equipment of 
the local statesmen, except that Apollo could no longer 
serve. For this purpose the emperor may have relied 
upon a consilium of Greeks or Athenians. We know 
nothing of the extent of his own contribution, but he 
would have personally examined the result before is- 
suing the new code in A. p. 121/2. 

The year 121 was that of the renovatio of the world, 
and it looks as if the saeculum aureum were inaugurated 
symbolically at Rome and at Athens. 

As Graindor* points out, one Athenian inscription, 

2 Syncell. 659, 9: ‘O abrds ’AOnvaios déwoacw éx tév Apaxovros 
kal Lodrwvos vomous éemiovvérate. 

Vers. Arm., ab Abr. 2137 (=a.p. 121): Adrianus Athe- 
niensibus, qui ipsum precati sunt, leges a Dracone et a Solone 
aliisque (latas) composuit. 

Hieron. ab. Abr. 2138 (=a.p. 122): MHadrianus Athe- 
niensibus leges petentibus ex Draconis et Solonis reliquorumque 
libris iura composuit. 

® This, however, bothered W. Weber, Untersuchungen sur 
Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus 165, Leipzig, Teubner, 1907: 
“Noch ganzlich unerklart.” 

*P. Graindor, REG 31: 227-237, 1918 and Athénes sous 
Hadrien, 30f., Cairo, Imprimerie Nationale, 1934. 
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badly mutilated and incapable of restoration, seems to 
mention Hadrian’s visit and benefactions and then +] ois 
madawis Tis moAe[ws vopos. But much more important, 
another Athenian inscription contains a long extract 
actually labeled as an extract from Hadrian’s legislation. 
Available neither in the source collections of Roman law 
nor in S/G* nor in OGI nor in JGR, this interesting 
text is less familiar than it should be. Though it may be 
found in the Corpus and in the collection of Abbott and 
Johnson, these texts are now out of date. For the 
reader’s convenience the inscription is here re-edited. 


Ke(ddAaa) vo( po) 6e(aias ) “Adpravod 


c ‘ ” 7 ‘ 
Oi tov EAaLov yewpyobvTes TO TpiTov 
/ * A we c ‘ 
katapepeTwoar, 7) TO OySoov of Ta 


T , , . = = - , 
TTAPXOV KWPLa TA VO TOV diaKov 


wn 


, / , ‘ > 
mpabevra KexTynpévor* pova yap é 
keiva TO Sixatov TobTo éxe* Katade 
pétwoay b€ dua TO apgacba: cvvKo 
| Sis «lata pépos, mpos Adyov told] 
| cvvkop€ | opévov, trois eAewvar[s| 
| &8dvres trois] mpovootow 77|s| 10 
[Snpocias xpeials* droypadéobw 
[| cav 8€ Adyov tHs| cvvKopdis zpd[s] 

4 > , ‘ ‘ , , 
| robs €Aauvas Kali tov Kypuka dvo 
> , , ‘ 4 
| dvriypada rapad | dovres Kal 7d 
> , c 
[érepov adroAapBa|vovres troypa 15 
bev’ 


‘ / / ‘ 
Kat TOGOOV OUVEKOMLOEV TO TAY, 


} 8€ am[oypad|7) eotw peta dpkov 


kat Or bua SovAov Todde 7) azeAEv 
, 7 3X ‘ , ‘\ 
O<pov rovde, éav S€ mwAHon TOV 
‘ c / 7 / * c 
kaprov 6 Seardtns TOD xwpiov 7) 6 20 
‘ nav ¢ , 
yewpyos 7) 0 Kaprwvns. damoypade 
‘ ‘A ‘\ > ‘ ‘ ec > 5 > 
aw S€ mpos Tovs adTovs Kal 6 én’ é&a 
yoy) WimpaoKkwv, Tovov TimpaoKe 
‘ ‘ ‘ 7 c 7 - ‘\ 7 € ‘\ 
kai tive Kai rod dpuleli ro [w]Aoiov. 6 d[é] 
~ ‘ ‘ > > 
aroypapis xwpis t[wAnoals én’ é&a 25 
A a“ a » 9 
yoy, Kav 0 Here 7 Kal tevnvoxes | 
~ ‘ , ~ 
TH Toa, oTEpecOw Tod mpaf|évros|. 
c ‘\ 7 , 
6 8€ Wevdeis aroypadas rounad | pevos | 
* - -~ * 
) TAS TEpt THS GvvKOmMdHSs [7 T|a[s epi] 
- 2¢ A * c ‘ , ” 
TYS ecaywy7s 7) uTrep XwpLov, [ e Ts 7a | 30 
‘ , > / ‘ < , , 
pa pioxov érpiato py ‘Inmapx| ov yevope | 
we 
vov Gydoov Kateveykov, o| repéabw |, 


[ro dé jyuov 6 py|vicas Aap| Bla[ vero]. 





parruv | 
[---------- Jecpe, ef p[—---——— | 35 


ee |rwv ar[o]rep[——] 
[ ee —— —|os avros 7 ov | re’ | 


| 2é ‘ > 
ee a a ecayw | yy avaTroy 


n 
[ay ---------- Jérw pev €& ax[o] 
7 ‘ 7 ‘ ” 

|---------- T| As 8€ repys ro [7] 
pugy KaTexéeTw, ef pyro Sédwxev, 7) Aap 40 
Bavétw* Oo d€ ywov Eotw Sypoorov. 

/ 0 ‘ ‘ c . o 2¢ , 
ypahecOw S€ Kai 6 Eumopos Sri ayer 
Kai mogov map’ éxaorov" éav dé py aro 
ypaydpevos dwpaby éxrA€wv, arepe 
Ou éav b€ éexrrAeioas POacn Kai pyvy 45 


Aa / ‘ “ / c ae ‘ 7 
05, ypadéoOw Kai tH matpids avTod ro Tov 
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‘ 
Snpov Kapot. tas dé repi tovTwv Sixas 
s ‘ , > , € 
peéxpe pev wevTnKovta aydopewv 7 Bov 
An povn Kpevetw, TA 5 Urep TOdTO peETa 
A , 3X \ zA > ~ / 
Tov Sypov. éav S€ tay ek Tod mAotov Tis 
‘ A 7 
pnvion, eravaykes 6 otpatnyos TH €ENs 
> 4 
ypéepa Bovdnv aOpowdtw, ei 8 vrep Tovs 
TevTnkovTa Guopeis ein TO pEeuNvE 
‘\ 7 / 
pévov, exxAnoiav’ Kai dd008n TH éd€y 
\ ¢ 28 8e > , , x 55 
gavr. TO jywov. éav b€ éxkad€ontai Tis 7 
€ue 7) TOv avOUmcTov, xElpoTovEeiTw ov 
~ - ‘ 
dixous 6 Sipos. iva S€ arapaityta 7 Ta 
7 / 
Kata Tov Kakoupyovvtwy ém[tlequela], re 
7 > ‘ 5 , , 0 ‘\ ex 
pis is TO Snpdovov KatadpepecOw TO Edat 
a > / 
ov Tis av ev TH xopa 7. et SE rote edpopi 60 
> ‘ ~ 
as éAalov yevopevns mA€ov ein TO EK TOV 
Tpitwv 7) OySowv KaTadhepopevov THs Eis 
” ‘ : ‘ , , até 
dArov T[O]v éviavrov Sypocias xpeias, e&€ 
- 7 oy A 
aTw Tois pydérw Sovow TO EAaLov 7) TaV 
4 , 
7) pépos Sevtépay aroypadyny rovnoape 65 
, 
vows Kai Snpocvov ToTE OerAcpevov 
, > ‘ ” . 2 - » ¢ > 
noaov éotiv [da]ov of éAatovat 7) oft] apyv 
potapia[.] ov BovrAovra: wap’ adtav AaPeiv, 
& pev d[e]idovow [—-]v[-——Jay[—-—]non[----] 
gvAaca[—------—- Jao[—-——]8a[---] 70 
reta|———-—— ] droypad|[—-—-——-y]wo 
oxopeva [————]npo is reas [———]oe 
ow [———]8[--—] éroypapa[—-—]age[——] 
pwv[—-—---—— ]v 6 &detAno|[——-—]ood|-—-] 


Traces of ten more lines. 


EDITIONS 


The first approximately complete copies were made by 
Spon and Wheler on their journey together: George 
Wheler, A Journey into Greece, 388-391, London, 1682, 
and Jacob Spon, Voyage d’Italie, de Dalmatie, de Grece, 
et du Levant fait aux années 1675-1676 2: 274-277, 
Hague, 1721. Corrections by other copyists are indicated 
in the important subsequent editions: A. Boeckh, C/G 
I 355, 1825; W. Dittenberger, 7G III 38, 1878; J. 
Kirchner, 7G II? 1100, 1916; B. D. Meritt, “ The Epi- 
graphic Notes of Francis Vernon,” Hesperia, Supple- 
ment 8 (Commemorative Studies in Honor of Theo- 
dore Leslie Shear) 221-225, 1949. 

Meritt’s text brings improvement particularly in lines 
10-15, though line 11 was already restored by Boeckh, 
who suggested also rovs éAawvas for line 13. In line 16 
Kirchner’s tzoypa|¢yv was just a typographical error. 
There are convincing new restorations by Meritt also in 
lines 25 and 67, and his readings have improved the 
text in some places and have both vindicated and elimi- 
nated some older restorations. The changes in my text 
from Meritt’s consist in changes of punctuation (lines 
19, 20, 21, 68), in the elimination of some restorations 
(lines 34-39), in a different division of letters into 
words (line 66), and in one important change that can 
be described either as an emendation or a new reading 
(line 64). Meritt left line 1 unresolved. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF THE CONTENT 


Spon and Wheler analyzed it and after them Boeckh 
more successfully. It is treated also by F. F. Abbott 
and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the 
Roman Empire, 411-413, No. 90 and p. 447, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1926. The chief discussion, however, is 
that of P. Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrien, 74-79, Cairo, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1934. John Day, An Economic 
History of Athens under Roman Domination, 189-192, 
N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1942, reaffirms the views 
of Graindor, but whereas Boeckh and Graindor empha- 
sized that the aim was to guarantee enough oil for the 
needs of the Athenian state, Day points out that a 
second aim was to limit the profits of middlemen. B. 
d’Orgeval, L’empereur Hadrien: CEuvre législative et 
administrative, 231f., Paris, Domat Montchrestien, 
1950, connects the law with Hadrian’s interest in the 
gymnasiarchy of the ephebic organization and says that 
the law was bound to fail because it weighed down the 
state with too many comptrollers who were doubtless 
unable to stop the fraud anyway. 

The orthography is strikingly good. Against éAedvar[s] 
in line 9 may be placed éAaéva: in line 67; the spelling 
is occurs in line 59 but that is the only certain case of 
iotacism. 


Line 1: The letters 6c are not a suitable abbreviation 
of Geordrov but could belong to the word 6e(06). On the 
other hand, the interpretation Ke(¢dAaa) vo(10)6e(vias) 
‘Adpmavod brings the heading even closer to a concise 
heading of the usual type such as “Opxos ép7Bov or 
"Arodaois érdpxov (see Chapter VII) and puts the law- 
giver more on a plane with Draco and Solon, whom the 
Athenians had in mind. It is, however, possible that 
for some reason the Athenians waited until after 
Hadrian’s death to engrave this section, but in the 
absence of evidence it is more natural to suppose that 
the inscription was erected soon after the actual codifica- 
tion. Even the resolution 6e(05) would not of course 
imply necessarily that Hadrian was dead. 

Lines 3-6: For the estates of Hipparchus and the 
privilege they enjoyed see Graindor, Un milliardaire 
antique: Hérode Atticus et sa famille, 13 f., Cairo, Im- 
primerie Nationale, 1930. The estates had been sold 
outright, because estates belonging to an imperial do- 
main in Attica would not be subject to Athenian 
requisitions. 

Lines 10-16: The producer makes a declaration 
(apographé) in duplicate and receives one copy back 
with an official subscription (iypographé) acknowledg- 
ing receipt and so verifying the amount which he sub- 
mits in his one-sided declaration. One should compare 
the apographé in Egypt (see E. Bickermann, “ Beitrage 
zur antiken Urkundengeschichte,” Archiv fiir Papyrusf. 
9: 25-28, 1930; A. M. Harmon, Yale Class. Studies 4: 
135, 1934). For the background of the declaration upon 


oath there is an excellent chapter by Fritz Pringsheim, 
The Greek Law of Sale, 232-244, “ Cooperation of the 
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City and the State,” Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus Nach- 
folger, 1950. 

Line 17: Between the first two letters of wéaov an 
error has been erased and the space has been left blank. 

Line 27: The producer cannot retain the stock after 
losing the purchase price. For the verb orepéo@w in the 
meaning “ suffer confiscation” see Xenophon, Cyrop. 
VI 2, 38. 

In line 34 it seems to be a question of the export of 
unregistered products (éayw]yiv dvaroy[pdrrwv]). Mer- 
itt’s restoration [6s 8 dv én’ éayw|yiv dvardy|parra 
mpinra is not in accord with the evidence from lines 22- 
23 and 25-26 where the phrase reads én’ ééaywyq. The 
passage may have begun [dors 8 dy ééayw|ynv dva- 
roy |pdarrwv, but I am not proposing it. 

Lines 56-57: The syndics were not to hear appeals 
before they were sent to the emperor (so Abbott and 
Johnson, 447), but to represent the Athenians in the 
proconsul’s or emperor’s court. 

In line 64 the letters MHAEIIQAOYSIN caused the 
editors Boeckh, Dittenberger and Kirchner to depart 
radically from the readings of the copyists. Meritt, on 
the other hand, kept these letters and divided them 
pydt rododow without explanation of the word pydé which 
had once troubled his predecessors and still troubled 
this reader. In line 67 Meritt convincingly restored the 
word [éc]ov. This is a gratifying improvement, and so 
is the publication of line 69, but I think that something 
more can be done. In Meritt’s text a period separates 
line 68 from line 69, so that the sentence beginning in 
line 60 reads as follows: é&€arw trois pydt rwdAodow 70 
Zdaov i) wav 4 pépos Sevtépay droypadyy roioapévots Kai 
Snudavov rd Te dperdopevov moaov éotiv [da]ov oi éAardvat 7 
o[i] dpyvporapia[s] od BovAovra rap’ abrév AaBeiv. There 
are two difficulties in that text: pySé (as noted) in line 
64, and the absence of an infinitive depending on é€orw. 

If not actually omitted, the infinitive must have been 
in the lost portion below, and in my opinion there should 
be no period after AaBeiv in line 68. The difficulty in 
line 64 cannot be so easily exorcised. At my request 
Eugene Vanderpool reexamined the stone to see if he 
could read pndérw Sotow, which a parallel in line 40 sug- 
gests, instead of the unsatisfactory pdt rwAotow. In a 
communication dated 9 January 1951 he reports that ail 
trace of the crucial letter has now vanished. Therefore, 
we are dependent upon the old copyists, who were not 
good about dotting uncertain letters. I prefer to inter- 
pret the traditional A as an incompletely visible letter 
rather than a stonecutter’s error. 


TRANSLATION OF THE ATHENIAN OIL LAW 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LAWS OF HADRIAN 


§ 1. Oil producers shall deliver one-third or, if owners 
of the Hipparchus estates sold by the fiscus, one-eighth, 
for only the latter estates have this advantage. They 
shall make delivery in installments at the beginning of 
the harvest, in proportion to.the amount being har- 
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vested, and they shall [give it] to the elaionai who look 
out for the [public requirements]. They shall file with 
[the elaionai and] the herald (of the Council and Demos) 
[a declaration as to the amount and character] of the 
harvest and hand over two [copies] and get [one copy 
back] with an endorsement. The declaration shall be 
made under oath and shall contain a statement as to how 
much was harvested altogether and through the slave 
so-and-so or the freedman so-and-so and whether the 
owner of the estate or the producer or the oil-jobber is 
to sell the crop. 


§2. The exporter shall file with the same officials a 
declaration stating how much he is offering for sale and 
to whom and where the ship is anchored. Whoever has 
[sold] for export without having filed a declaration, 
even if he has delivered to the city what he owed her, 
shall suffer confiscation of the stock he has agreed to sell. 


§ 3. Whoever has made false declarations either. con- 
cerning what was harvested or what was being exported 
or the estate, i.e. if anyone has bought from the fiscus 
property other than that of Hipparchus and has de- 
livered only one-eighth, he shall suffer confiscation of 
the stock and the informant shall receive one half. 


§ 4. --- export of undeclared —---—-—-- the —— him- 
self or whoever —-—-—-— shall -—----- and he shall 
keep half the purchase money, if he has not yet handed 
it over, or shall receive half the purchase money; the 
other half of the piirchase money shall be confiscated. 


§5. Also the shipper shall declare that he is export- 
ing and how much from each source. And if he is 
caught sailing off without having filed a declaration, he 
shall suffer confiscation of the oil; and if he has already 
sailed and is then informed against, a suit shall be filed 
with his city of origin and with me by the Demos (of 
the Athenians). 


§6. The Council alone shall judge the cases concern- 
ing these matters up to the amount of fifty amphorae, 
and above this amount together with the Demos. If the 
informer is one of the crew, the (hoplite) general must 
convoke a meeting of the Council on the morrow, or a 
meeting of the Assembly if the case brought by the 
informer is for more than fifty amphorae. And half 
shall be given to the informer if he proves the charge. 

§ 7. If anyone demands trial either in my court or in 
that of the proconsul, the Demos (of the Athenians) 
shall elect syndics. 

§ 8. In order that the penalties against transgressors 
be strictly imposed, the oil shall be delivered to the 
public treasury at the local market price. If from an 
abundance of oil at any time the amounts of one-third 
and one-eighth being deposited are in excess of the 
public requirements for the whole year, it shall be per- 
mitted as follows to those who have not as yet delivered 
either all or part of their oil. First they shall make out 
a second declaration stating, in respect to a public share 
owed at that time, how much it is that the elaionai and 
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the argyrotamiai do not want to accept from them, 
which, on the one hand, they owe ---. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. The oil law is Athenian law and not Roman law. 
Hadrian gave the laws as an Athenian nomothetés, not 
as the representative of the Roman state. The oil law 
covers a situation peculiar to Attica, and any case arising 
out of illegal sale or export of Attic oil would have to 
be tried, it seems to me, by Athenian law, whether in a 
Roman or in an Athenian court. 

2. The emperor could never separate completely his 
private from his public life and property. In this case 
he may not even have tried. But even if the Athenian 
law code had theoretically no binding force on the pro- 
consul of Achaia, the latter would have been very much 
influenced by the prestige of the imperial nomothetés. 
The validity of Athenian law in cases arising out of in- 
terpretation of Athenian law was very much strength- 
ened by Hadrian’s revision, and that is partly why the 
Athenians had wished to enlist the aid of Hadrian. 

3. The Hadrianic revision of the Athenian and other 
municipal codes left the codes largely as they were 
except for clarifications and a few modifications. The 
modifications, however, were partly perhaps forced upon 
the city by experience in Roman courts where the de- 
ficiencies of the local code had been highlighted by 
Roman criticism. In order to help the cities in such 
articles the imperial nomothetés presumably made 
changes describable as Romanization. F. De Visscher 
made no mention of these revisions by Hadrian, but in 
L’antiquité classique 14: 58, 1945, he advanced the 
thesis that in the relationship between Roman law and 
local peregrine systems of law the real evolution lay, not 
in a provincialization of Roman law, but in a Romaniza- 
tion or progressive penetration of Roman elements into 
the local peregrine systems of law. While the Hadrianic 
code of Athens seemed to Greeks, and really was, 
genuine Athenian law, it would have seemed a kind of 
Roman law to Roman officials and might have supported 
the local peregrine law in cities where a Roman emperor 
had not revised the code. 

But Athens is not the only city where Hadrian estab- 
lished the law code. At Megara each of the tribes hon- 
ored the emperor as lawgiver.® There can be no question 
that the Megarians meant their own laws and not the 
provincial edict, because they called Hadrian rv éavray 
Kriotny Kal vopoberny Kai Tpodéa. 

There are indications that Hadrian legislated for other 
Greek cities. A survey of the evidence may be found in 
B. d’Orgeval’s study, L’empereur Hadrien: CEuvre 
législative et administrative, Book II, Ch. I “ Adminis- 
trative Law,” Paris, Domat Montchrestien, 1950. For 
our subject what d’Orgeval (p. 245) says about the 
Panhellenion founded by Hadrian is most interesting : 


*I1G VII 70-72. 
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Si nous connaisions mieux l’histoire du droit de chaque cité 
grecque, nous trouverions, il est possible, dans cette union 
une tentative d’unification d’un droit, en grande partie déja 
commun, Ceux qui estiment que Gaius est un écrivain de 
Orient ont notés certaines influences du droit athénien; il 
y a peut-étre la une extension de ce droit a d’autres villes, 
surtout aprés sa réforme par Hadrien lui-méme. 


VII. COMMON LAWS FOR ALL 


PART II: ROMAN DECLARATIONS PRO- 
TECTING GREEK ENDOWMENTS 


It is the belief of the writer that the history and back- 
ground of the Roman declarations protecting Greek 
endowments throw a valuable light on the character of 
the Roman Administrative Law in that they show Rome 
providing an international or supranational law of a kind 
once provided as an accommodation by the Pylaeo- 
Delphic Amphictyony. In other words they show Rome 
functioning as a kind of league government. The ancient 
endowments have, of course, been the subject of a study 
by B. Laum, Stiftungen in der griechischen und rém- 
ischen Antike. Ein Beitrag zur antiken Kulturgeschichte, 
1-2, Leipzig-Berlin, 1914, but neither Laum nor anyone 
else has traced the diplomatic character of the Roman 
declaration to its source. Consequently, Laum has not 
correctly analyzed its purpose. Since, however, the 
purpose has yet to be proved, we shall first examine 
each declaration individually. 


CASE I: EPHESUS 


In its entirety the pertinent inscription may be con- 
sulted in the three following editions: R. Heberdey, 
Forschungen in Ephesos 2 : 127-147, No. 27 with draw- 
ing, and pp. 188-198, 1912; F. H. Marshall, The Collec- 
tion of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum 4: 238-250, 1916; J. H. Oliver, The Sacred 
Gerusia, no. 3 (Hesperia, Suppl. 6) 1941, where the 
index of Greek words may be useful. Extracts inade- 
quate for our purpose are given by Laum, No. 74. 

The endowment was left to Artemis for the use of the 
Ephesian corporations by an Ephesian C. Vibius Salu- 
taris who was also a Roman citizen of the equestrian 
order. Ephesus was a Greek city, without libertas, with- 
out the ius Jtalicum. The steps are recorded in the 
inscription lines 73-83 in the motivating section of the 
decree of the Ephesian Council and Demos: 


wept [dv] aravrwr didrakw elony[nodue] 
[vos 8) la n§ [1] woer emi [Kv] pwOFvar Kal dd Ynoloua[ros rhs] 
[wédews Kal db émcorodav TH] vy ris éra[px]elas [Aryeno] 75 
[vevévrwy* viv 8 6 judy owrlip rai ebepyé[r] ns ’Axo[vi] rt 
[os IIpéxAos 6 dvOvmraro]s Kal ’Adpdu[o]s #daova , 
[vos 6 mpecBeurhs kal dvr]iorparnyo[s, dv] umepBAnTw 
[Ti PiAavOpwrig Kal] pdooropyia é[xvyv] vrs Thy 
rod dvSpd[s peyaroy]uxiav, ws v4 [oro] modeita <h> 80 
hav abrol, xa[6’ & dvrquei]~avro abra[e klal b° émrodGy 
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[ov] vndéuevo[c dvré]ypayav, é[mexéd]evoay, wore i 
[drat]» eloeve[veeiv wept trav [Kabiepwoe] wy avro[é].* 


Concerning all [these] things having [privately] proposed 
a permanent settlement (=deed of gift), (Vibius Salutaris ) 
asked that it be ratified also by decree [of the city and by 
epistles of] the provincial [authorities. Our savior] and 
benefactor 2 Aquillius [Proculus the proconsul] and Afra- 
nius Flavianus [the legatus] pro praetore have [now] ac- 
knowledged with supreme [courtesy and] affection the 
man’s magnanimity; and in the return they made to him 
and in the letters of congratulation which they sent to us, 
they themselves, as genuine fellow-citizens of ours,’ en- 
couraged us to propose as a bill a permanent settlement 
concerning his dedications. 

A diataxis* is a perhaps even annual allocation of 
public funds or a permanent arrangement (by testament 
or deed of gift) for the use or ownership of what has 
hitherto been private property. 

The course of events appears to have been as follows: 
Vibius Salutaris conceived the desire to establish an 
endowment which would increase the splendor and at- 
tractiveness of the great festival of Artemis and would 
forever keep his own memory alive. Many valuable 
statuettes and large sums were involved. He may have 
feared ‘trouble also from the Roman law of inheritance 
and from the uncertain attitude of his heirs who like 
himself would have been Roman citizens ; but obviously 
the chief danger lay in the light-heartedness with which 
many a Greek polis shifted the financial burden of city 
government to the treasury of a sanctuary located within 
the territory of the polis. In some years it was im- 
possible to find candidates to undertake voluntarily the 
expensive liturgy of public office; and in the absence 
of a city treasury there were frequent crises and the local 
governments frequently diverted funds earmarked for 
another purpose. Therefore, Vibius Salutaris knew that 
even the consecration to Artemis would never guarantee 
the permanency of his arrangements, and he asked that 
the Council and Demos of the Ephesians insure the 
inviolability of his endowment by a public decree for- 
bidding with heavy sanctions any diversion or any at- 
tempt at diversion on any pretext. Above all, he asked 
that the provincial authorities guarantee the security of 
the endowment. It was a favor justified by the size and 
purpose of the endowment, but a great and unusual 
favor all the same. Neither the Roman authorities nor 
the Ephesians, to whom it was of special importance 
that the endowment be adequately protected, regarded 
the declarations as a curtailment of Ephesian liberties ; 


*In line 80 the crossbar of the final eta was never cut. In 
lines 82-83 Heberdey restored &’ | [aird]v. In lines 74-76, 
Heberdey dca Wndioual[ros ris | Bovdys Kal rod Syuov, cal vily 
ris éralpxlelas [fyeuo|vevovres 6 Kpdticros dv] np, KTH. 

7A. D. Nock, “Soter and Euergetes,” The Joy of Study: 
Papers on New Testament and Related Subjects Presented to 
Honor Frederick Clifton Grant, 127-158, N. Y., Macmillan, 1951. 

* A reference to honorary citizenship. 

‘For the diataxis in the financial administration of Greek 
cities see J. and L. Robert, Hellenica 9: 14-18, 1950. They 
have an example of an annual diataxis. 
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the proconsul and his legate made their acceptance con- 
tingent upon approval and acceptance by the Ephesian 
Council and Demos. The proconsul insisted on precise 
drafting of the diataxis with careful specifications con- 
cerning the endowment, the terms, and the executors or 
administrators. Vibius Salutaris drew up the precise 
and detailed diataxis on which the proconsul had in- 
sisted, and he presented it to the authorities of Ephesus. 
The diataxis was introduced as a bill and formally 
accepted by decree of the Council and Demos. 

The inscription, which is in a poor state of preserva- 
tion, once contained the decree of the Council and 
Demos, the diataxis itself, and the epistles of both the 
proconsul and the legate to the magistrates, Council and 
Demos of the Ephesians. Many fragments of these 
documents are preserved, and there is so much repeti- 
tion ® that the text can often be reconstructed in areas 
where only a few letters are still extant. As a parallel 
to the prefect’s apophasis at Eleusis the most interesting 
part of the proconsul’s epistle is that where he prohibits 
alteration of the arrangements: 


ovdéva BlovrAowar vulvi rpém[w ovdevi ove mapeupécer ov] 
[Sleug wer[aBareiv } rlapaddd[Eae re rGv bw’ abrood duatetraypue | 
[v]wy- ef d[é ris ére| xecpnoe H Ado[ac } wapaddAdia r. Trav] 360 
Li] biualv ba rolirov told Wydicuaros KvpwOnoouerwv] 
[4] elo[ny]joacbai 7 roobroy [reipdoe, broxelcOw els rpoc] 
[x]écunow ris upias ’Apréumd[os dn. B uvplors € Kal eis Tov ie] 
[p]wrarov picxov &ddoas Sy. [Sicuvplos wevraxiax Alors Kal] 
[ob ]dév EXarrov éorw dxvpov [may rd rapa Thy] Kahé[pwor. 365 


These terms are repeated, with a reference to the 
letters, both in the deed of gift and in the decree. For 
the tone and prolixity of both epistles the much better 
preserved epistle of the legate will suffice (lines 372- 


413): 


Afranius Flavianus legatus pro praetore to the archons, 
[Council, Demos] of the Ephesians. Greetings. 

Even if it has escaped the notice of the majority how 
much [good will] and devotion he has for [us,® it has been 
demonstrated] in many instances that Vibius Salutaris, 
[my] very dear friend, in whom we have a very [important] 
man because of his influence? and a man of excellent char- 
acter [besides], has shown himself from his attitude toward 
us a friend to be numbered among our closest and most 
indispensable. But now he has made clear [to all] the 
[magnificent] affection which he has had for the city from 
the beginning, for he considers it a thing belonging and 
becoming ® to his own life and character that he contribute 
to the beauty and [majesty] of both the religious and the 
profane functions of [our city], the [greatest] and [most] 
distinguished, and he now in a noble display of public spirit 
has presented gifts and dedicated funds in honor of, and 
devotion to, the most mighty [goddess] Artemis and the 


*See J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia, Index of Greek 
Words. 

* The pronoun is that of the first rather than second person. 
Having once accepted an honorary grant of Ephesian citizenship, 
the legate addresses the Ephesians as his fellow citizens. 

* Auctoritas or gratia rather than dignitas would render this 
use of the Greek word déiwua. Heberdey’s adjective evyevéc]- 
TaTos seems wrong. 

* Compare the contrasting phrase in Roman Oration 80. 
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imperial family. Therefore, I [congratulate] both you be- 
cause of the man [and him] equally because of you on testi- 
fying in reciprocation and on expressing appreciation and 
on rewarding him in your own behalf with suitable com- 
mendation. These acts, I think, are due from you in order 
that people with a like zeal may be more numerous, when 
this man is seen to meet with a fitting return. And it would 
be especially gratifying and pleasing to me, if I should see 
that the person whom of all my friends I particularly esteem 
and love,? was among you deemed worthy of recognition 
and privilege. 

Concerning the bequest of the money and the goddess’ 
typestatues and of the images, how it will be necessary to 
use them and what man will have to be assigned to each 
transaction,!® I think that it is reasonable that the donor 
himself propose and that you so decree. But when the 
articles are ratified both by the donor himself and by you, I 
want them to remain forever in the same terms without any 
subrogation, and I do not want them to be abrogated or 
changed through derogation by any one on any pretext. 
If anyone should attempt to advise such a thing or to make 
a motion concerning a change or new application of the 
arrangements ratified by the donor and you, I want him to 
pay immediately a fine of twenty-five thousand denarii to 
the sanctuary of the most mighty goddess Artemis, and to 
the fiscus of our lord Caesar . . . [twenty-five] thousand 
denarii [more], as [Aquillius Proculus the most illustrious] 
proconsul [sanctioned and stipulated the fine previously] in 
the letter [through which he replied to you]. Farewell. 


CASE II: GYTHION 


The Roman declaration supporting the endowment of 
Claudius Atticus to the Gytheates appears in an inscrip- 
tion JG, V (1), 1147, which Laum overlooked: 


Bo ine ai tn St a aa a ea 
a ee 
[---------- — —|va: xara thy akiay xar[-] 
[--------- Tiniw Salxépdwre TO Kparictw 

[dvOuTdTw, iva- - - --- - Jac Ta epi adTa&<v> mor 56 

[xdévra. émpécBevev 6 deiva] ‘Hrdxov, @ 7d épddiov 5 


[S0@jTw, ef ye uy mpoika brécx]leTo Thy mpecBeiay 
[vwodauBavev. Evrvxeire.] 


[----- Tivjcos Saxépdws avOvmjaros Tvdearav 

[rq BovdAgR wal 7T@ Syuw xaipew|- cuvyjdouar wpetv 

[rpoOiuws, te % Emvoro\H T]od peyiorov avToKpa 10 
[ropos Tpaiavod ‘Adpravod Le|Bacrod éxédevoev Ta 

[xphuara kal — — THs modew]s tudor aopar[ilcacba 

[xai rd Sdpov, 6 TiB. Kdavduvos ’"A]rriKds <6> Aapumporaros 
[imarcxds — — — — — evepyéernke|vy Thy modu Luar. 

[Iléurw 5& ipiv pera To% ypduplaros didtayua Kal Kar 15 
[-------- , Or. Ty yrou| nv budv aredefaunv 
[-------- Eppacbar tuds| Bovdopac. 

[- — — Tuvhios Laxépdws dvOimaro|s Aéyer* Tob OevoTarov 

[quay abroxparopos Tpaiavot] ‘Adpravod LeBacrod ra 

[xpjuara dopadifecbar Kedevlovros Kai Tod dwpo<v> Ka 20 
[-------- 8 TiB. Kdav]dcos "Arrixos 6 Kparioros 

[iwarcxds - - ----- — didraé|iv abrod KeXevoavTos 
[f--------------- ls dratayyare Snwow 
[-------------- é|aws Tods Kaxoupyety av 

[rav Bovdopévovs —- —- - -— - - - - - - me mm ] 


® Cicero, De re pub. II 1, 1: “quem ut scitis unice dilexi 
maximeque sum admiratus.” ; 

1°For the construction in line 397 see Ad. Wilhelm, Nach- 
richten Gesell. Wiss. Gottingen, Phil.-hist. K1. 3: 136-138, 1938- 
1939. 
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Tib. Claudius Atticus, who was a Roman senator 
and an Athenian, had offered an endowment to the 
Gytheates, who constituted a city belonging to the Eleu- 
therolacones,' a free league without the ius Jtalicum. 
The Gytheates sent an embassy to the emperor himself 
and requested for the projected endowment the protec- 
tion of Rome in the form of a special declaration. Why 
to the emperor? The central government had to strug- 
gle with a tendency of the provincials to go over the 
heads of competent officials, but there is nothing in the 
inscription to warrant an assumption that the Gytheates 
had slighted the senatorial proconsul of Achaia. They 
had addressed themselves to the emperor presumably 
because of their membership in a free league. The 
emperor replied favorably, saying among other things 
that he would communicate with the proconsul. 

The implication is that the Gytheates were receiving 
an extraordinary favor from the emperor in the step 
Hadrian had just taken in their behalf. The proconsul ?” 
congratulates the Gytheates and mentions his edict sup- 
porting (dzedefaunv) their own decree, in a letter 
wherein he carefully refers to the emperor’s order or 
request as the motivation for this action on his part. In 
line 18 the word Aye reveals that the edict (8¢raypa) 
iust mentioned constitutes the next document of the 
engraved dossier. This document, in which the pro- 
consul again refers to the emperor’s authorization, once 
contained presumably a declaration of the proconsul 
similar to the prefect’s apophasis preserved at Eleusis 
and to the declarations of the proconsul and legate of 
Asia, that whoever violated the terms of the endowment 
or tried to do so, would be liable to such and such a 
penalty. 


CASE III: RHODIAPOLIS 


[|Laum, No. 143]. The complete inscription may be 
consulted in JGR III 739 and in TAM II 905. From 
the latter, much the better text, we cite the section V E: 


["E |i dpyiepéo[s KAavdiov Mapxiavos | 

Xov|dy[va Od] jp[os "A | 70 [AAwvi ? | 
Av[«]udpyy xaipev. ‘Ozpapdav *A7roA | Aw | 

viov dis trod KadAuddov Kai aitos 4[7o| 60 
S€xopar emi TH hirorveipia, iv mpos To Aalp] 

mpotatov €Ovos tyav éredeiéato, Sw 

pyodpevos adt@ Syvapia mevrdis pv 


“For the early history and territory of the League see K. 
M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 435-441, Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1949, 

**'W. Kolbe in JG V proposed to identify the proconsul with 
Tib. Claudius Sacerdos Julianus who was consul in a. p. 100 and 
therefore too early. P. Graindor, Un wmillirdaire antique, 
Hérode Atticus et sa famille (Cairo, Université Egyptienne, 
Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté des Lettres 5) 35, 
1930, proposed the name of A. Tineius Sacerdos Clemens cos. 
A. pd. 158. E. Groag, Achaia I 63, 1939 retained the gentilicium 
Tivjios as a restoration but placed a question mark after it. If 
correctly restored, the gentilicium Tineius would exclude the 
proconsuls of the first three years, and probably of three of the 
last four years, of the reign of Hadrian. 
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c / 4 
pia mpos ols mépvot UméoxyTo cis THV Ka 
~ / 
tadAaynv Tod vopiopatos Syvapiots 65 
, , ‘ > 5 ‘ 
mevrakis xetAios. Thy ovv mpodnAoupe 
> a ‘ - > / ~ > / 
vyv abrod Swpeav BeBaw eri te TO aoadev 
‘ ‘ , ? 
Tov kal dperaberov €is TOV dei xpovoy El 
> 7 ” a ? > 
vat Kat émi Tais dAAats aipeceow, als ernv 
~ uw / 
y[e]Aaro. "Eppdadai ce cixopar. *"ES00n 70 


apo [..] edév ’OxrwvBpiwv. 


[Su]fe[na V]er[us to] Lyciarch [A]pofllonius?] greetings. 

I too commend Opramoas son of Apollonius, grandson of 
Apollonius, great-grandson of Calliades, for the noble ambi- 
tion which he displayed toward your glorious ethnos in pre- 
senting it with a gift of 50,000 denarii in addition to the 
5,000 denarii which he last year promised toward the cur- 
rency exchange. I therefore render inviolable the gift of his 
which is now being published, that it be forever forbidden 
to endanger or alter the sum and that the gift be subject to 
the other rules which he chose and announced in his pollici- 
tatio. Farewell. 

Given on the [—] day before the Ides of October. 


The Lycian millionaire Opramoas, who did not pos- 
sess Roman citizenship, has promised an endowment to 
the Lycian koinon, which through its Lyciarch requested 
a declaration of special protection for the endowment 
from an imperial legate who between a. D. 124 and 131 
governed Lycia and Pamphylia. Since the legate does 
not mention the emperor, it is clear that the request had 
gone directly to the legate, who accorded the protection 
on his own authority. 


CASE IV: TRALLES 


L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (Etudes orientales 
publiées par l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie de Stam- 
boul 5) 423 f., Paris, de Boccard, 1937. 


[‘H ors | 
[xara ra Wydriob€rra | 
Kal émxvpw|Oévra 0] 
mo Oeod ’Avtw| veivov | 
éx tov Kdavd[tavod Aa] 5 
pa xpnpatwv, KTA. 


CASE V: ELEUSIS 


A Roman declaration in support of an endowment 
constitutes lines 33-42 of an inscription recently re- 
edited by the writer,’® who argues that the endowment 
had been established around a. p. 135-140. The inscrip- 
tion itself was erected later, on an occasion when a sur- 
plus had accrued and arrangements had been made for 
the use of this and any future surplus. The ultimate 
authority rested with the hierophant and daduchus, to 
whom the safety and protection of the endowment had 
been entrusted, ér[ws cai é|re[xvpwoev od 4 dro] d[a] ars 
eEnvexOn mpos thy ardvtw|v yvoow name]. Then the fol- 
lowing declaration is cited to establish the authority of 
the hierophant and daduchus : 


78 The Eleusinian endowment, Hesperia 21: 381-399, 1952. 
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’Arépacts érdpx [ov] 
LeBipos (elwev): Thy wey Piroreu[iay drodéxoua] 
kal avros hv mpos Tov[s] Oeois é[medei~aro- el 5é Tis] 35 
mapaxewhoal Te ToAu[H] ceey T dv KacepwOlévtw[v, éx] 
dixnOnoerac T@ rau[cel]w dumrH [bo’ av F H déla wlapa rod r[od] 
To ToAunoavTos ws [ép’ ilepoovAl[ac émirecuiov] yuyvopévou- 
mpovongovra: 5é ro[b &]Aov wadia[ra 6 Te lepop]avrns Kal 6 
dadodxos wpds TO [uh ca]lrevOqv[al wore Tod]To Td Kepa 40 
Aavov pnre Thy wogétnTa THev [Kaepwuerv]wy Snvapiw (évi) 
HewwOqvar, pavepod b[yv]ros bre w[ndév abroi]s éorw axiv 
Suvoy édv re repildwo[c]y rovrw[v mapaxervo]vpevor. 


THE PREFECT’S DECLARATION 


Severus said: “I too approve the act of generosity which 
he displayed in respect to the gods. If anyone should dare 
to misapply any of the consecrated moneys, property of 
twice the value shall be vindicated to the fiscus from the 
person who so dared, a penalty being levied as for sacri- 
legium. It is especially understood that the hierophant and 
the daduchus shall have complete charge in order that this 
capital investment be never endangered and in order that 
the amount of the consecrated interest be never reduced by 
a single denarius. For it is clear that it is not at all safe 
for them if they overlook any misapplication of the funds.” 


Since the Eleusinian endowment is described as Oeois 
kabiepwpeva and as a diAotipia mpos Tovs Heovs, since surplus 
revenue is to be expended on incense burners for the 
sanctuary, and since alienation will be considered sacri- 
legium rather than peculatus, the recipient of the en- 
dowment, from a Roman standpoint, must have been the 
Eleusinian sanctuary rather than the city of Athens, to 
whose territory the sanctuary belonged. The masculine 
plural in the prefect’s description of the benefaction as 
one zpos tovs Heovs does not exclude this interpretation, 
for the prefect was generalizing.1* The new owners of 
the investment are conceived as Demeter and Kore.’® 

By comparison with Case I it is possible to determine 
the exact meaning of the word “ consecrated.” It is the 
donor who consecrates, in the diataxis or deed of gift, 
and what he consecrates is concrete and not abstract. In 
this case he consecrates money, and he does so by ear- 
marking for a religious purpose the interest on an 
investment. 

The question must now be asked what sort of a pre- 
fect would have given protection to an endowment sup- 
porting a cult within the territory of the free city of 
Athens. Foucart ** identified the prefect as the Roman 
governor, but the proconsul of Achaia, presumably the 
official to whom Foucart referred, is never called an 








** So often Xenophon who used the expressions 6 6eds, of Geoé, 
70 Betov as exactly synonomous (cf. R. Walzer, Annali Pisa Ser. 
II, 5: 27, 1936). 

*°'V. Scialoja, Teoria della proprieta nel diritto romano 1: 144, 
Rome, Anonima romana editoriale, 1933, concludes “la pertinenza 
delle cose sacre non é da riferire ne ad alcun uomo, il che 
sarebbe assurdo, ne al popolo romano, come complesso di 
uomini, ma senz’ altro alla divinita.” P. Foucart, Les Mystéres 
d’Eleusis, 222, Paris, Picard, 1914, spoke of an “ acte de donation 
fait au temple d’Eleusis,” though he mistakenly believed that 
the inscription contained the very deed of gift. 

*°P. Foucart, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis, 222, “la décision du 
gouverneur romain qui la confermait.” 











éxapxos, especially not in an official document. Occa- 
sionally Achaia was governed by an imperial legate, but 
again the legate is never called an ézapxos. Nor is there 
any reason to see in the prefect either a delegate of the 
governor of Achaia or some temporary Roman governor 
of an area comprising or including the free city of 
Athens. The cultural and propagandistic importance of 
the free city of Athens and the absence of need for 
special military protection exclude the possibility of a 
temporary and unattested military government of Attica. 
The affairs of the most important city in Greece would, 
if they were in his province, be handled by the pro- 
consul himself rather than shoved off on a delegate ; but 
they were not in his province, and even the delegate of 
the proconsul would be a legate and not a prefect. The 
emperor was in the habit of delegating much of his busi- 
ness to.a pretorian prefect, but the name of Severus 
sufficiently excludes the pretorian prefects of this 
period.17 Of course praefecti alimentorum and other 
prefe. 5 occasionally rendered decisions for the emperor, 
but they were appointed where there was some dispute 
to be settled. There is no dispute here, and the absence 
of the customary reference to special delegation by the 
emperor makes it hard to visualize the prefect as a iudex 
vice imperatoris. Laum proposed to call him a prae- 
fectus aerarii. Laum’s reason, namely because the pre- 
fect specified the imperial fiscus as the recipient of the 
penalty in cash,’* has no validity whatsoever, but two 
very slight pieces of evidence do point toward that office. 
C.. Julius Severus, a senator who came from a Greek 
province, ca. A. D. 137 held the post of praefectus aerarii 
after being proconsul of Achaia and imperial commis- 
sioner in Bithynia.’® The date of the term of C. Julius 
Severus would satisfy the conditions for the inscription 
at Eleusis, and ties with an ex-governor of Achaia, con- 
sidered a Greek himself, might have induced the Athe- 
nians to prefer him even to the emperor. Moreover, just 
for this time there is evidence that the praefecti aerarii in 
connection with public property had far reaching judicial 
duties.2° But the evidence cannot be used to establish 
any probability that the protection of Greek endowments 
devolved upon a praefectus aerarii as such. 

Perhaps the unexplained influence of a Roman ézapyos 
at another famous sanctuary belonging to a free city 
should here be mentioned, because there may be some 
connection which is not yet apparent. The edict of 
Vespasian published by R. Herzog, “ Urkunden zur 
Hochschulpolitik der romischen Kaiser,” Sitzungsb. d. 





171. Passerini, Le Coorti Pretorie (Studi Pubblicati dal R. 
Istituto Italiano per la Storia Antica 1) 291-310, 1939 

18 Stiftungen, 1: 220. 

1° Vor the date see W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius 2: 51 and 89, 
Prague, Calve, 1933; E. Groag, Die rémischen Reichsbeamten 
von Achaia bis auf Diokletian (Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Schriften 
der Balkankommission, Antiquarische Abt. 9) 67, 1939. 

2° Th. Mommsen, Romisches Staatsrecht, 2nd ed., 2 (2) : 1023, 
note 4, 1887; O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen V erwaltungsbeam- 
ten bis auf Diokletian, 2nd ed., 49, Berlin, Weidmann, 1905. 
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Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 971, 1935 (= AE 
1936, No. 128) mentions penalties for violating privi- 
leges granted to teachers at the Asclepieum of Perga- 
mum, 70 émitijov 0 dv [raéy. 6 -——— k]atactabeis Erapyos. 
The evidence of the preceding and following cases 
shows that a Roman declaration protecting Greek en- 
dowments could emanate from one of three sources, 
namely (1) the emperor(s), (2) the governor of the 
province in or near which the state was located, (3) the 
logistés (= curator civitatis) assigned by the emperor 
as a special commissioner to straighten out the financial 
affairs of a city. There may have been other, as yet 
unattested, authorities competent to issue a declaration 
of this sort, but the writer does not expect that another 
issuing authority will ever be attested. If, then, we 
already know the possibilities, Severus would have to 
be a kind of logistés, because he is neither an emperor 
nor a governor, nor an emperor’s or governor’s delegate 
in the usual sense. Does this prove that we do not yet 
know all the possibilities, or is it possible that despite the 
title “ prefect ’’ Severus can have been a kind of logistés? 
Assuming that we know the declaration to have been 
issued around a.p. 135 or 140 by someone prominent 
in the imperial service, the writer will offer the follow- 
ing conjectural reconstruction of the occasion. The 
theory supposes a connection, which cannot be proved 
independently, between events which are known. 


Sometime between 135 and 140 and probably while 
Hadrian was still alive, the Athenians suffered a disaster 
in the death of their generous benefactor, the multimil- 
lionaire and Roman senator of consular rank, Tiberius 
Claudius Atticus of the Marathonian deme. For his son, 
also a Roman senator of course, refused to carry out his 
father’s wishes. Instead of distributing the unprece- 
dented funds which had been promised to them and upon 
which they had counted, the son Herodes Atticus took 
advantage of the loophole provided by Roman Law and 
converted the Athenians from beneficiaries into debt- 
ors.*? It is likely—and indeed there is some evidence to 
support the view **—that the Athenians, before the 
death of Claudius Atticus, had been using revenues from 
a source placed at their disposal by Atticus and now 
withdrawn by his son Herodes. In addition to the well 
attested fact that the Athenians were in dire financial 
straits upon the death of Atticus there is the fact that 
the system of financing the Athenian government had to 
be reorganized at this time. The Athenian system of 
tribal patrons called eponymot, which obtained at least 
until the reign of Severus Alexander, is first attested in 
the third prytany of a. p. 138/9."8 It is the suggestion of 
the writer that the reorganization of Athenian finances 
was carried out with help from the Roman government, 


* Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 2: 549. See P. Graindor, 
Un milliardaire antique: Hérode Atticus et sa famille, (Cairo, 
Université Egyptienne, Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté 
des Lettres §) 35-37, 71-79, 1930. 

°° AJP 70: 299-303, 1949. 

*8 Tbid., 303-308. 








968 OLIVER: 
and that the presence of a Roman commissioner in 
Attica around a. p. 137 accounts for the declaration by 
which the Athenians were assured the continued enjoy- 
ment of another endowment given to them by a Roman 
senator. 

The Galatian aristocrat C. Julius Severus served as 
proconsul of Achaia probably in a. p. 133/4 and as cor- 
rector and logistés in Bithynia probably from a. p. 134 
to 136. These are the dates computed by Hiuttl ** to 
whose opinion Groag** eventually rallied. He next 
served as praefectus aerarii before becoming, probably 
in 139, consul. The writer suggests that when the crisis 
broke at Athens, the financial expert, C. Julius Severus, 
who had just spent many months and even years re- 
organizing the finances of Greek cities, had been desig- 
nated as praefectus aerarii but was still in the Fast. 
Both as an expert in municipal finances and as a recent 
governor of Achaia, he was so obviously the right man 
for the assignment that Hadrian, the writer suggests, 
asked Severus to break the trip at Athens long enough 
to perform one more task of a corrector and logistés. 
The Athenianssthen quite properly call him by his new 
title. Of course the importance of Athens required a 
commissioner of higher rank than the ordinary eques- 
trian logistés, and Athens got the best. 

The procedure in the Eleusinian case may be sum- 
marized as follows. A Roman senator from Crete ap- 
pears to have established an endowment sufficient to 
produce, o1.ce every year, 6,000 Attic drachmae (= one 
talent), for distribution to Athenian councillors (mem- 
bers of the Council of the Five Hundred) at the Mys- 
teries. Some person or persons other than the donor— 
the writer thinks of the herald or Council of the Areo- 
pagus—asked the Roman government to declare the en- 
dowment res divini iuris in Roman Law and to protect it. 
The petition was addressed to the praefectus |aerarii?], 
who making the administrative decision on his own 
authority without reference to the emperor, issued the 
desired declaration but added the specification that the 
hierophant and the daduchus, as the persons chiefly 
interested in its preservation, were to have the full and 
sole control of the endowment. As a penalty for an 
attempt at diversion of the funds the prefect specified the 
poena dupli, all of it to go to the fiscus. 

The last two specifications concerning details have 
their analogies in the inscription recording the endow- 
ments of Vibius Salutaris at Ephesus, where the pro- 
consul of Asia specified the poena dupli, of which half 
was to go to the Artemisium and half to the fiscus, and 
where the importance of a clear statement as to the 
administrators is emphasized. The legate, Afranius 
Flavianus, while he does not name the officials who shall 
receive the money from Vibius Salutaris, insists that the 
donor specify what man shall administer the fund (eis 
THY Tiva oikovopiay avdpa tertyOa).*° A similar passage 


**W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius 2: 51, 89f., Prague, Calve, 1933. 
2° E. Groag, Achaia I 66-68. 
26T ines 397-398. On the 


construction thy tiva (not {r} 
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now lost doubtless stood in the letter of the proconsul 
after line 354. Vibius Salutaris thereupon did specify *7 
the treasurer of the Council, the treasurer of the Gerusia, 
the secretary of the Demos. 

There were two reasons why the prefect would have 
selected the hierophant and the daduchus. In the first 
place, the hierophant and the daduchus, who had diaco- 
nal and administrative as well as liturgical duties, tradi- 
tionally represented the interests of the sanctuary. It 
is sufficient to recall an article in an Athenian decree of 
about 418 B. c. concerning the offering of first fruits at 
Eleusis,°* xeAevéro 5¢ ho hiepodavres Kai [6] datd6xos pvore- 
plows amdpxecOa. tos NEAAevas 76 kapré Kata Ta mwaTpLa Kai 
rev pavteiav tev éy AcAdév. In the second place, unlike 
other men of their class they would have derived no 
personal advantage from a diversion of the funds toward 
the ordinary expenses of city government, hecause a 
man who became hierophant or daduchus was not ex- 
pected to undertake any other liturgy.*® They may have 
lost or waived their immunity late in the reign of Com- 
modus, but that is beside the point. 


CASE VI: 
IGR IV 1168; Laum, No. 72. 


ATTALEIA IN LYDIA 
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From the first to the fifth hour the oil shall be provided 
out of revenues from the enclosure transferred by sale from 
Eubulus the son of Antiphanes to Bassus the son of Eva- 
restus Phoca. It shall be provided under the following sanc- 
tion which Polybius, the most worthy 2%" Asiarch and 
curator for the second time, stipulated in the apophasis for 
hvtwa) olxovouiay advipa, see A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitraige sur 
griechischen Inschriftenkunde 6 (Sitsungsh. Wien, 183 [3]), 
44-45, No. 43, 1921; Anzeiger Wien, 1924: 156, and Nachr. 
Gott. 3 (5) : 136-138, 1939. 

The interrogative riva is attracted to the article. The meaning 
is Tiva dvdpa eis Thy oikovopuiar; 

*7 Toc. cit., lines 290 ff. 

*8 SIG? 83=M. N. Tod, A selection of Greek historical 
inscriptions, 74. 

°° W. Dittenberger, Hermes 20: 1-40, 1885. 

“8 A predicate of rank. 





which he was petitioned: “ If anyone is responsible for a 
change in the city ordinance or is guilty of a failure to ob- 
serve the terms, he shall pay 2500 denarii into the imperial 
fiscus.”’ 


Apparently an endowment was set up in support of 
a-gymnasium. The city ratified the diataxis or pollici- 
tatio, and then a supplementary ratification was given 
by the imperial commissioner, from whose apophasis 
only one clause, the deterrent, is here cited. 

The amount of the endowment left by Evarestus is not 
stated, but the penalty, 2,500 denarii, if a poena dupli as 
in Cases I and V, indicates a sum of 1,250 denarii. 

This is for us a particularly important case because 
the interested parties received the protection in an 
drodacis Of an imperial commissioner.*° 


CASE VII: ANTIOCH 


A. Schenk von Stauffenberg, Die rémische Kaiser- 
geschichte bei Malalas, 248 and 284, Stuttgart, Kohl- 
hammer, 1931; Laum 2: No. 208 and 1: p. 219: 


s ‘ 7 ~ , ~ , ‘ 
"Eri 5€ rHs atrod Baowreias ot *Avrioxeis KTyTOpEs Kal 
~ , , > , ~ > 7 / 
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, ” —. , > a , , a 
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, ‘ 7 > ~ , ,@q@ 4 / 
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” / 7” > ‘ ‘\ / - / 
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/ c ‘ ‘ ae 4 , 
*Avrioxewv. Kal edOéws 6 adtos Bacireis Koppodos 81a Oeias 
= , 4 ~ / ‘ , 
avTod Kede’cews mpoceK’ipwoe TH Sypociw Tas mpodddovs, 
, , a ‘ , ~ 
Georicas ta ’Oddpria éritercioBar Kai adopicas ék Tod dSypo- 
/ ‘ / / 7 c 4 a a 
ciov mapexeoOa cis AOyov avaAwpatwv Tov VrovpyovVTwY TH TOV 
~ ‘ ~ c Aa ‘ , 
’Odvpriwv tepa Kai KoopiK eopTy pavepa xpyyata, vopmo- 
, ~ , 7 ‘ a 
Oernoas Kata TeTpaeTi xpovov émiteAcioOa apepmTws ev Tais 


e oe A - , ” A a > ” 
€opTats Twv avabnpatov HTOL Ovovev tev €€ EOovs, KTA. 


During the same reign those with property and citizen- 
ship at Antioch brought charges and requested of the same 
emperor Commodus that by a sacra iussio of his own he 
confirm for the city treasury the revenues which the afore- 
said Sosibius had granted to the polis of the Antiochenes 
so that games of various types and occasions might be 
continuously celebrated for this city. They asked that the 
incumbents of public office be not the ones to draw the 
income, but that the city treasury itself handle the finances 
of the Olympic and certain other festivals which are cele- 
brated in the city of the Antiochenes to delight the polis. 
Thereupon the same emperor Commodus confirmed the 
revenues for the city treasury by a sacra iussio of his own. 
He solemnly ordained that the Olympia be continuously 
celebrated, and he specified that cash for the expenditures 
in support of the sacred and oecumenical festival of the 
Olympia be continuously provided out of the public treasury. 
He laid it down as a law that the celebration be held every 
four years and be irreprochable in respect to the traditional 
dedications or sacrifices. 








°° The emphasis which E. Ziebarth, Beitrage zum griechischen 
Recht: 1. .Die Stiftung nach griechischem Recht, Ztschr. fiir 


vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 16: 307-308, 1903, gave to the 
commissioner’s title of Asiarch, was misplaced. The endowment 
has nothing to do with the imperial cult. 
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The request appears to have come from the Council 
and Demos. 

Clearly the administrative decision to give the endow- 
ment special protection was taken by the emperor (i. e. 
his consilium), although Commodus after his accession 
never apparently visited Syria. It is equally clear that 
unless Malalas misrepresented the situation, the emperor 
himself, not the legate of Syria, issued an order pro- 
tecting the endowment. The declaration went to the 
Antiochenes, according to Malalas, as a rescript from 
the emperor.*4 

This case concerning the endowment set up by an 
Antiochene councillor in the reign of Augustus helps 
us perhaps more than any other to understand the situa- 
tion which made the intervention of Rome particularly 
desirable to the citizens of a Greek polis. For many 
years the Antiochenes had not had the benefit of the 
endowment which Sosibius had left to them, because 
the magistrates had diverted the revenues of the endow- 
ment into public expenses which patriotic rich men were 
traditionally expected to defray out of their own private 
resources. The diversion, perhaps pardonable in an 
occasional crisis, was becoming customary. 


CASES VIII AND IX: OXYRHYNCHUS 


B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oayrhynchus 
Papyri 4: No. 705, plus corrections by U. Wilcken, 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 3: 311 f., 1906 [| Wilcken, 
Chrestomathie, 407]. On lines 32-35 see U. Wilcken, 
“Zum alexandrinischen Antisemitismus,” Abh. d. Sachs. 
Ges.d.Wiss., phil.-hist. K1., 27 : 781-840, 1909, especially 
792-799, On lines 69-74 see V. Martin, La fiscalité 
romaine en Egypte aux trois premiers siécles de lTEm- 
pire, 25, Geneva, Georg et Cie, 1926. 

It would be too costly to reproduce this important text 
of 79 lines in its entirety. However, the complete text is 
available in two easily accessible publications. The 
declarations are contained in two epistles, each issued 
jointly by Septimius Severus and Caracalla to Aurelius 
Horion and each of about the same brevity. They are 
true epistles: the emperors’ names in the nominative, 
that of Aurelius Horion in the dative, then the greeting 
xaipev, then the declaration. Not much remains of the 
first declaration except the words éredo[——] and ré]yv 
"Okupuyxeitav. 

The dossier on the two cases is for us unique in that 
unlike the other dossiers it preserves the petitions 
(agusoes) of Aurelius Horion for a declaration of special 
protection for his two endowments, one endowment to 
the town of Oxyrhynchus to supply prizes for the ephe- 
bic contests, the other to the villages of the Oxyrhyn- 
chites for the relief of those who undertook liturgies. 


** The term 6ela xéXevors (= sacra iussio) in the Late Roman 
Empire was used particularly of the special type of judiciary 
rescript which developed in the third century, essentially a 
clarification concerning a point of Roman Law, a ruling in a 
specific case not yet submitted to a judge (see E. Andt, La 
procédure par rescript, 4 et passim) Thése, Paris, 1920. 
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It is clear at least that it was unusual to receive this 
kind of protection, for Aurelius Horion in his second 
request resorts to persuasion and appeals to the em- 
perors on the grounds that it may be to their advantage 
too by helping to forestall losses to the fiscus from 
neglect of cultivation. The reply concerning the second 
endowment reads as follows: 


Airoxpdtwp Kaicap A[o]vxcos [X]errip[vos &]e[ ov] jpos 
EvceB[}]s Meprivaé SeBacris ’"ApaBixod ’AdiaByvixos 55 
Tlap@xot Meyio|ro|v [x]ai Aitoxpatwp Kaioap 
Mdpxo[s] AitpyAtos *Avtwvives EiceBns SeBaoros 

Aipnrw ‘Opeiovr xaiperv. 

drodexopeOa oe Kai tavtys THs émddcews jv 

dvois émidotvat tais Kopas tov "Ogvpvyxetav 60 

drodidovs aporBnv évxtnocews. T[O] Spovov 87 Kai 

é[w]i rovrov duvAaxOjoerat kai Kabor[t | OéAnoas ape 

taotperrov eis Erepov te Sarravna[eo| Oar ryv xapw. 


We commend you also for this endowment which you ask 
to establish by giving the villages of the Oxyrhynchites 
purchase money *? for an estate. Under similar penalties 
it shall be guaranteed in this case too that the benefaction 
defray the expenses which you have wished and that it be 
not diverted to any other purpose. 


The emperors refer elliptically to a request, I think, 
not for a license to establish the endowment, but for the 
Roman protection that would make it practical. The 
desire to obtain for his endowments the maximum pro- 
tection led also the donor in this case to apply to. the 
emperors. “ The writer of both petitions,” said Grenfell 
and Hunt correctly, “ is Aurelius Horion, who had held 
high offices at Alexandria and was a rich landowner in 
the Oxyrhynchite nome; his object in both cases was to 
secure the Imperial guarantee that certain benefactions 
which he proposed to found in that district would be 
permanently maintained.” ** Other distinguished stu- 
dents of the document have described the applications of 
Aurelius Horion as requests for permission to set up 
endowments,** as if this were required. Surely there 


*° U. Wilcken, Archiv 3: 312, 1906, translates “ du gabst ihnen 
Entgelt fiir Erwerb von Grund und Boden,” with reference to 
Horion’s words, els cvvwv}v x[wpilov, line 78. 

** B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 4; 
to No. 705, 1904. 

**U. Wilcken, who in Archiv 3: 311f., 1906, described the 
applications in terms similar to those of the first editors, spoke 
in Archiv 4: 217 f., 1908, of a request for Imperial permission 
and protection, when he reported on Ziebarth’s “ Die Stiftung 
nach griechischem Recht.” P. Meyer, Klio 7: 130-135, 1907, 
avoids this error. L. Mitteis, Rémisches Privatrecht bis auf die 
Zeit Diokletians 1: 416, Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1908, 
speaks of requests for permission from the Senate or emperor in 
order to give an endowment a special protection; but he avoids 
suggesting that the endowment could not have been set up with- 
out the protection. On the other hand, B. Laum, Stiftungen 1: 
219, 1914, “Die nachgesuchte Genehmigung.” J. Hasebroek, 
Untersuchungen sur Geschichte des Kaisers Septimius Severus, 
121, Heidelberg, Winter, 1921, “ zur Erlangung der Konzession 
fiir die Stiftung eines Kapitals.” M. I. Rostovtzeff, Social and 
economic history of the Roman Empire, 374, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1926, (= Italian ed., 490), says that Aurelius Horion 
“asked for permission to establish a special foundation.” F. F. 
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can have been no prohibition of bequests for worthy 
causes, but protection merely by the public law of Oxy- 
rhynchus seemed inadequate. At the end of the first 
extant déiwois Aurelius Horion, who up to now has been 
arguing that Oxyrhynchites have special claims upon 
the gratitude of the emperor, expresses in one sentence 
what he asks: 
xpnpara pydevi eEeiv[a]e eis GAA[O pydev] we[p]iorav. The 
sentence reminds one of the terms in which Malalas 
relates how Commodus extended the protection to the 
old endowments of Sosibius at Antioch, 8 @eias adrod 
KeAcvoews Tpocekipwoe. 

Ever since P. Meyer’s study * it has been assumed— 
correctly, I think—that the petitions and epistles re- 
corded in this papyrus date from the year when Sep- 
timius Severus was in Egypt. The visit of the emperor 
has been dated either in a. p. 200 or in 202, but it now 
appears that the visit took place in a. p. 200.** 


kal a&@ KeAed|[ oat V] pas Kali t]ai[r]a ra 


OTHER CASES 


And there are other cases where the declaration may 
be inferred with less certainty. For example it would 
seem to be the legal basis for the decision of the official 
who wrote to Aphrodisias the letter in an inscription 
best studied with the cominentary of L. Robert, Etudes 
anatoliennes, 315 ff., Paris, de Boccard, 1937. Also 
the endowment of Titus Flavius Praxias at Acmonia 
would seem to have benefited from a Roman declaration 
in A.D. 85 to judge from the notation below the decree 
of acceptance and guarantee. The inscription, though 
published in JGR IV 661, is best studied with V. Cha- 
pot’s drawing in the Revue des Etudes Anciennes 4: 79, 
1902. Chapot’s comments about the vertical hastae, 
which are the first visible traces in line 31, suggest that 
lines 31 and 32 read 


[vacat *Emex]vpé0n mpd tprdv Nwvdv Mapriwy vacat 


[Avroxpdrops Aout] riav@ Kaicape LeBacr@ Tepuavnckg ro ai 


The date according to the Roman calendar indicates 
some connection with Roman affairs, such as the restora- 
tion *Ezex]vpeOy provides. In the middle of the decree 


the extraordinary phrase of lines 12-13, rodro 8 71d 
Yjdiopa vevopoberjcba 1H aidv. tris ‘Pwpaiwv jyepovias 


Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal administration in the 
Roman Empire, 543, Princeton Univ. Press, 1926, “ the consent 
of the emperors was obtained.” O. W. Reinmuth, The Prefect 
of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Klio, Beiheft 34) 33, 
1935, “for permission to set aside 10,000 Attic drachmas.” 
A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt (Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome 2) 695, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1936, “ For both 
foundations the consent of the emperor was necessary.” A. H. 
M. Jones, The cities of the eastern Roman provinces, 329, Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1937, “ for both requests the approval of 
the emperor was required.” The false emphasis, however, does 
not reappear apud H. MacLennan, Oxryrhynchus. An economic 
and social study, 26, Diss., Princeton, 1935. 

85 Klio 8: 130-135, 1907. 

°° W.L. Westermann, Bulletin de la Société Royale d’Arché- 
ologie d’Alexandrie 38: 10, 1949. 
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gvAaxOnodpevov, can then be more easily understood as a 
reflection of the language in which a Roman governor 
communicated the protection or was asked to do so. 


THE CHIEF DANGER TO THE ENDOWMENTS 


Cicero, when governor of Cilicia, found that part of 
the reason for the financial embarrassment of the Greek 
towns was the astounding peculations of the local Greek 
magistrates. Cicero called upon magistrates of the last 
ten years to make restitution sine ulla ignominia, and 
they did so, openly admitting their peculations.** 

The governor’s account of the incident reveals less 
than we should like to know, but it shows clearly that 
deplorable conditions existed in the city governments 
where the Demos no longer could hold the magistrates 
to a strict accounting. At Athens, for example, the 
ordeal of the magistrates at the expiry of their terms of 
office appears to have been reorganized in an oligarchic 
sensed around 103 zs. c.*® The heliastic courts lost their 
control of the magistrates around 103 B. c. as Ferguson 
has clearly shown. “ A justificatory statement to the 
Council,” says Ferguson,*® “was subsituted for the 
public examination before the jury-court theretofore re- 
quired by law. Because of the defective character of our 
sources the alteration of the law is demonstrated only 
for this one magistrate ; but it is clearly inferable for the 
other magistrates as well.” After the democratic up- 
rising in connection with the Mithridatic War Sulla 
restored the oligarchic constitution at Athens. In the 
post-Sullan world, if not earlier, the democratic institu- 
tions had lost their power, and the people were helpless 
before the influence of the privileged families who ruled 
everywhere with the help of Roman patronage. The 
governor’s account reveals, furthermore, that the in- 
difference of a whole series of non-interfering Roman 
governors of Cilicia had made the shocking abuse possi- 
ble, and that pressure from the Roman government 
could be applied to the great advantage of the whole city 
rather than to the special advantage of the business 
men who were Rome’s friends. 

For the importance of the audit in a Greek city state 
the reader has more than a modern theory to guide him. 
In the Laws Plato points out that one of the great prob- 
lems facing a Greek city was how to prevent an indi- 
vidual magistrate from acting in bad faith. For Plato 
the effective application of penalties depended upon the 
automatic audit by the right persons: “ if there is some- 
thing wrong with the auditing of our magistrates, then 
the justice which holds all parts of our society together 
in one will be loosened, every office will be torn from 
every other, and all will no longer conspire in one 


°7 Ep. ad Atticum, VI 2, 5. 

°° W. S. Ferguson, Athenian tribal cycles, 147-155, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1932. He compares the audit of 
the cosmete in 101/0 s.c. (JG II? 1028) before the Council of 
the Six Hundred with the earlier records of his audit in a 
dicastery. 

°° Op. cit., 149 f. 
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effect ; *° the State will no longer be one but many, will 
be filled with conflicting factions and soon destroyed ” 
(Laws XII 945d-e). 

The proconsul of Asia, Paullus Fabius Persicus, in 
an edict inspired by the emperor Claudius, indicated that 
the chief danger to the endowments of Ephesus, includ- 
ing those of the Artemisium, came from the magistrates 
of the city. He called for the protection of endowments 
in the following words: ‘Opoiws 60a xpnyata arodéAerrat 
TH wove 7 pepe tin [x]alt ovor]jpare tov év adrH, Tada 
[da] veiLecOar rovtw TO vopw © KaredeipOn{t} apéoKer Kai py 
bd Tov apxovTwy eis GAAas xpeias Kal Samdvas perdyeoOar.*' 

The local magistrates are expressly mentioned in the 
deed or diataxis of Vibius Salutaris, who forbids any 
archon, advocate or private citizen to divert the endow- 
ment.‘ But the most important passage is that cited 
from Malalas under Case VII. Malalas narrates the 
history, of an endowment dating back to the time of 
Augustus. After awhile, he says, the city magistrates 
of Antioch began to divert the income to other uses 
from which they themselves profited, until the emperor 
Claudius intervened in some way and stopped them. 
Later the festival, to the support of which the endow- 
ment was now supposed to contribute, had to be cur- 
tailed in certain years because of disasters, and starting 
from these legitimate excuses the magistrates began 
omitting the games in years when there were no 
disasters. 

The chief menace at Antioch, therefore, came from 
the archons who were the city magistrates. In other 
places such as Ephesus the endowments were threatened 
by the same danger. Occasionally, in cases where the 
donor had Roman citizenship, the Roman law of inheri- 
tance may have allowed the heirs to recover the endow- 
ment on the grounds that the sanctuary or municipal 
corporation could not inherit from a Roman citizen, 
but in many places the chief danger and in all places one 
of the chief dangers came from the archons. Why 
was that? 

It was notoriously harder to find willing candidates to 
undertake the financial burdens of muncipal office. The 


*° A. E. Taylor’s interpretation, The Laws of Plato translated 
into English, 339, London, Dent, 1934. 

“ F. K. Dorner, Der Erlass des Statthalters von Asia Paullus 
Fabius Persicus, ®, Diss., Greifswald, 1935. 

** Lines 315-324 may be rendered as follows: “ Let it not be 
permitted to anyone, either archon or advocate or private 
citizen, to try to change or alter anything or to make different 
arrangements for the administration or to transfer by decree any 
of the statues or money or its revenue or to divert it to any 
other source of revenue or to any other expense or to do any- 
thing against the terms enumerated and ordained above. And 
if it so happens, let whatever has occurred contrary to these 
provisions be null and void. And whoever tries to do anything 
contrary to the diataxis or, that is, to the articles accepted by 
decree of the Council and Demos and upheld by the supplemen- 
tary ratifications concerning said diataxis, let him pay toward 
the adornment of the most mighty goddess Artemis twenty-five 
thousand denarii and to the fiscus of the emperor twenty-five 
thousand denarii more.” The supplementary ratifications were 
the declarations of the proconsul and his legate. 
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system was breaking down, and as various means of 
compulsion were applied, public office became in a 
vicious circle less and less of a distinction and more of a 
burden. It is well known that men with sufficient prop- 
erty to support the expenses of public office often had 
to be coerced into assuming public office. Hence it is 
reasonable to suppose that once they had been badgered 
or legislated into office the same men would be eager to 
evade as many as possible of the financial burdens of the 
office. An endowment or sacred reserves provided some 
chance of evading the financial burdens without produc- 
ing a breakdown of city government. The audit, that old 
deterrent in the democratic constitutions, had, as we 
have seen, been emasculated or abolished.** 

[t is well known that the Athenians of the fifth, 
fourth, and third centuries B. c. would borrow from the 
treasury of Athena during a war and might even strip 
the gold from the chryselephantine statue of Athena in 
the Parthenon.** From time immemorial, when private 
generosity or vulnerability could no longer produce the 
needed funds, the Greek cities laid hands upon the 
treasuries of those sanctuaries within their territory. 
As the number of citizens who could afford to be gener- 
ous or were vulnerable declined, it became a common 
practice to defray the expenses of the chief magistracy, 
when there were no volunteers, out of the treasury of a 
deity, who was then cited as the eponymous magistrate 
of the year.*® It was no longer a question of borrowing. 
At Athens in the Severan Period there were occasions 
when Athena Polias shared with a human “ volunteer ” 
the eponymate, not of the year, but of the prytany.*® 

Therefore, the chief danger to endowments grew out 
of the ancient Hellenic custom of depositing their re- 
serves of precious metal in the form of a dedication to a 
deity and out of the proprietary attitude of the ancient 
politai toward the treasuries of the sanctuaries within 
their territories. 

Furthermore, the influence of Rome had had a de- 
cisive effect in the ancient internal struggle between 
oligarchs and democrats in every polis. Rome never im- 
posed a Western constitution, but Roman support or 
sympathy led to an oligarchic victory, after which power 
was more concentrated in the hands of the privileged 
families and democratic institutions declined. At Athens 
where the constitutional history is better known, the 
most striking change in the Roman Period is the domi- 
nating position of the Areopagus ‘7 and the insignifi- 


*’ The disastrous effect of the emasculation of the audit upon 
the muncipalities was appreciated by F. F. Abbott and A. C. 
Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire, 187, 
‘Princeton Univ. Press, 1926. 

**W. S. Ferguson, The treasurers of Athena, Ch. IX, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1932, “ The Conversion 
into Money of Attic Temple Properties.” 

*°L. Robert, Divinités éponymes, Hellenica 2: 51-64, 1946. 

*° J. H. Oliver, Patrons providing financial aid for the tribes 
of Roman Athens, AJP, 70: 299-308 and 403, 1949. 

‘7B. Keil, Beitrége sur Geschichte des Areopags (Berichte 
tiber die Verhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissen- 
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cance of the Ecclesia. The Areopagus has obtained far- 
reaching supervisory powers and has absorbed the most 
important judicial powers of the heliastic courts, which 
no longer appear in the second century after Christ. 
As Keil ** pointed out, the Areopagus was now a small 
body, for which not all ex-archons were eligible but only 
those who had served as chief archon or as basileus (or, 
he should have added, as polemarch). The magistrates 
of Roman Athens were recruited from a comparatively 
small group of wealthy families *? who intermarried. 
Under these conditions one could not count on the wil- 
lingness of the Areopagus, which was the court of public 
law, to condemn a magistrate who perhaps indirectly 
diverted the revenue of an endowment into channels 
which would relieve the financial burdens of that small 
group of wealthy, or comparatively wealthy, families. 

The writer, therefore, suggests that the chief danger 
to endowments in most Greek cities was the unwilling- 
ness or the inability of the local courts to render justice, 
often because the courts, unlike the dicasteries of the 
ancient democratic constitutions, were empaneled from 
a small group of families who had to support the finan- 
cial liturgies. 


NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ROMAN REMEDY 


THE 


Under the Republic the provincials suffered much 
from the Roman governor’s unscrupulous exercise of 
his almost unlimited power, and in the time of Augustus 
the problem of reforming provincial government was 
largely a problem of checking the governor’s rapacity 
or that of his staff by speedier procedure in extortion 
cases and by the influence which the princeps, the uni- 
versal patron, could exert in defeiise of the provincials. 
The governors became much more circumspect in the 
exercise of their imperium, and it is possible that at the 
end of some reigns the problem was rather how to 
encourage honest men to exert more fearlessly the im- 
perium which they possessed. Thus under the principate 
the quality of provincial government came to depend 
largely on the princeps, whether he was more guided by 
ideals of good government or by favoritism and personal 
reactions in extending or withholding his support. 

Settlements made by a Roman magistrate with the 
approval of the Roman senate gave a later Roman 
magistrate, if he wished to use the vague discretionary 
powers of his coercitio, a moral right to prevent by 
interfering and to punish violations or evasions of such 
settlements within the territory subject to his imperium 
or within the free territory over which he had a general 
supervision. Octavian restored to Artemis of the Ephe- 


schaften su Leipzig, Phil.-hist. K1., 71, Heft 8) 1919; J. Delz, 
Lukians Kenntnis der athenischen Antiquitaten, Ch. IX, “ Areo- 
pag und Rechtswesen,” Diss., Basel, 1950. 

48 B. Keil, op. cit., 81-89. 

*°P. Graindor, Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous 
Empire (Mémoires de l’Académie de Belgique 4°) 1921. 
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sians the property which produced the necessary revenue 
for the support of the cult, but the daily supervision 
over the management of the temple rested with the 
Ephesians who might misuse their position for personal 
advantage. If such mischief came to the attention of the 
proconsul of Asia, the latter would have to take into 
consideration the effect upon his own career if the frus- 
trated malefactors were influential enough to deprive 
him of merited testimonials or to bring accusations in 
Rome or even to reach the emperor, and he might 
usually be reluctant to initiate within his own short term 
the kind of action which was likely to provoke un- 
pleasant repercussions. It became a question how much 
eventual support an energetic and conscientious gover- 
nor could expect from the princeps, and under the very 
personal régime of emperors like Caligula courage and 
morale declined. 

In the now famous letter which soon after his acces- 
sion Claudius wrote to the Alexandrines, the emperor 
warned the Alexandrines against a recrudescence of 
riots.°° Without specifying precisely what he would do, 
he said that if it happened again they would find out 
what a benevolent princeps (sjyeuev) could become when 
moved to anger. The threat implies that the Alexan- 
drines would have no support or protection from the 
emperor and that the prefect of Egypt would be expected 
to take vigorous action against them. Similarly in the 
edict of the proconsul of Asia, Paullus Fabius Persicus, 
the Ephesians are warned that the emperor Clauuius 
earnestly desired the protection of endowments left to 
municipal corporations or sanctuaries and the honest 
fulfillment of the terms of an endowment.*! Thus the 
proconsul implies that malefactors could look for no 
protection from the emperor and that the proconsul 
would be expected to take vigorous action against them. 
This is an exercise of the emperor’s auctoritas in the 
Augustan tradition. In the writer’s opinion the em- 
peror had not exercised maius imperium but given the 
proconsul the moral backing necessary for better super- 
vision over local affairs if he wished to exercise his 
imperium. 

And yet sixty years later, early in the reign of the 
optimus princeps, an Ephesian with great experience in 
public affairs felt that the endowment which he intended 
to set up needed a different kind of protection. Vibius 
Salutaris exploited his friendship with the procorsul 
and legate to obtain a special kind of protection which 
was regarded as a great favor, by no means automatic. 
Since Trajan would have been just as unsympathetic as 
Claudius to the rascalities of malefactors, what makes 
the protection of the endowment of Vibius Salutaris so 
special? In the writer’s opinion the Trajanic proconsul 


°°H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt, 1-37, London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1924. 

°F. K. Dorner, Der Erlass des Statthalters von Asia Paullus 
Fabius Persicus, Dissertation, Greifswald, 1935, with contribu- 
tions by G. Klaffenbach, Deutsche Literaturseitung, 3te Folge, 
6: 413-416, 1935, and by A. Wilhelm, Glotta 25: 269-273, 1936. 
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went beyond the Claudian proconsul in that for this 
particular endowment he set up a specific formula for 
legal action against a real or would-be evader ** or 
embezzler or rival claimant in the courts of the pro- 
consul and legate and above all insured that the powerful 
machinery of the fiscus would operate against the male- 
factor or claimant. Moreover, the Trajanic proconsul 
and legate committed themselves to grant the action, and 
they committed even their successors, for the latter could 
scarcely repudiate the administrative decision of the 
Trajanic proconsul and legate, when the decision so 
obviously conformed to the aims of the good emperors. 
The endowment is protected against local malefactors 
even under another Nero. 

In the case concerning the endowment of Vibius 
Salutaris to Artemis of the Ephesians the donor him- 
self appealed to the provincial authorities, on the basis 
of amucitia, to place the protection of the proconsul’s 
court, also the court of the legatus pro praetore, behind 
the endowment, and they acceded to the request. In the 
case concerning the endowment at Gythion the Gythe- 
ates, i.e., the practical and probably legal recipients, 
who perhaps were more afraid of the donor’s heirs than 
of local evaders, have appealed to the emperor for special 
protection. The emperor does not himself set up the 
formula but uses his auctoritas to make the proconsul of 
Achaia set up the formula which will place the protec- 
tion of the proconsul’s court behind this particular en- 
dowment. Gythion, belonging to a free league, was not 
part of the province of Achaia. In the writer’s opinion 
Hadrian was not exercising an imperium maius but was 
committing himself as a patron, in that he asked the 
proconsul to set up for a group of (other) clients of 
the emperor a socially justifiable actio utilis with the 
understanding that he, the emperor, would always sup- 
port the proconsul in the consequences. The proconsul 
regards it as a very unusual favor from the emperor, 
and in both his letter to the Gytheates and the special 
edict publishing the decision he is careful to refer to the 
emperor’s recommendation. Not enough of the edict is 
preserved to prove that here also the fiscus received an 
interest in the prosecution of anyone who might try to 
set aside the fixed terms of the endowment, but the 
author infers from the sanctions of other declarations 
that the fiscus did obtain an interest here. 

In the case of the endowment set up by Opramoas for 
the Lycian League it was the recipient who requested 
the protection. The governor formulated an action avail- 
able for use in his court and thus protected the endow- 
ment, but there is a notable difference between this 
declaration and the declarations in the cases at Ephesus 
and Gythion. The governor in this case regards the 
proceedings as mere routine and he expresses himself 
with plainness and economy. Whereas the authorities 


°*? By “evader ” the writer means a man who avoids carrying 
out the munus patrimonii to which he is liable, particularly by 
diverting to the public expenses which he should defray the 
revenue of an endowment established for another purpose. 
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of Asia wrote to the Ephesians in the highly rhetorical 
style preferred in epistles with literary pretensions, the 
legate of Lycia~-Pamphylia uses the juristic style °° and 
a formula which we meet again in the prefect’s declara- 
tion at Eleusis and in the epistle of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla. The date is sometime between A.D. 124 
and 131, but the procedure, which, as we saw at Gythion, 
was still in a formative stage early in the reign of Ha- 
drian, is already standardized. 

Although the formula may have received its ultimate 
shape from some jurist in Hadrian’s consilium, it was 
not the jurists who worked out the procedure but en- 
lightened or Hellenophile statesmen in the reigns of 
Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian. Aquillius 
Proculus and Afranius Flavianus, who in a.p. 104 
issued declarations protecting the endowment of Vibius 
Salutaris at Ephesus, wrote like men according a rare 
but not unprecedented favor. Nor can we safely infer 
that the policy began with the establishment of Nerva’s 
administration, because the most straightforward in- 
terpretation of an obscure passage in an Acmonian 
decree of A. p. 85 would force one to conclude that here 
a lost declaration by a Roman governor provided the 
background.** 

If we are right then for the year a. p. 85, the creator 
of the new policy was the emperor Domitian, even 
though the decision as in the next three reigns may have 
been left to the local Roman magistrate. This would be 
a determination of some importance, but this change or 
progress in Roman provincial administration under 
Domitian would not stand alone. It is well known that 
the institution of the curator civitatis,®> by which the 
municipalities were relieved from their more desperate 
financial embarrassments, developed mightily under 
Trajan and Hadrian, but the institution began before 
Trajan’s reign, even before Nerva’s. The first datable 
case of a curator civitatis is the senatorial curat(or) 
coloni<a>r(um) et municipior(um) Sospes of ILS 1017 
=JRS 14: 191, No. 12, 1924. The date of this career 
can be disputed, but Sospes was curator of colonies and 
municipia shortly before a war which the writer with 
Mommsen, Ritterling, Syme, and Magie ** would iden- 
tify as the Suevic War of A. p. 92. In other words the 
real creator of this at first helpful institution was 
Domitian. 

Nothing, however, brings out the importance of the 


°* For the juristic style see F. Schulz, Roman legal science, 
259 f., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946. 

°* See the previous section, “ Other Cases.” 

°° 'W. Liebenam, Curator rei publicae, Philologus 56: 290-325, 
1897; G. Mancini apud E. de Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico di 
Antichita Romane 2: 1345-1386, s.v. “ Curator Reipublicae o 
Civitatis”; Hugh Last, C.A.H. 11: 467-470, 1936; C. Lucas, 
The Curatores Rei Publicae of Roman Africa, JRS 30: 56-74, 
1940. 

°° David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, note 13 on pp. 
1454-1456, Princeton Univ. Press, 1950. For curatores perhaps 
from the reign of Nerva, cf. Philostratus, Vitae soph. I 19 and 
Dig. 43, 24, 3, 4 (Ulpian). 
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reign of Domitian for the student of Roman provincial 
administration as clearly as the history of the equestrian 
procuratorships.** It was Domitian who made the real 
beginning of the great development of the equestrian 
service which culminated in the reign of Hadrian after 
rapid growth under Trajan. Pflaum ** sums it up im- 
pressively with the observation that the reign of Domi- 
tian is “ d’une importance primordiale”’ for his investi- 
gation. Trajan, Hadrian, and even Septimius Severus 
operated along lines first opened for them by Domitian. 

Without the epigraphical evidence we should have no 
idea of the true importance of his reign, but even the 
epigraphical evidence has been much reduced by the 
condemnation of Domitian’s memory. 

The Roman declarations protecting Greek endow- 
ments according to a procedure which appears as early 
as A. D. 104 in a fully developed form have the character 
of administrative decisions placing under the protection 
of the Lex Iulia peculatus et de sacrilegiis et de resi- 
duis °° a specific large endowment which served a pur- 
pose important to the religious or political life of the 
Hellenic or Hellenized population and which ordinarily 
would have hai quite inadequate protection under the 
law of peregrine communities. Peculatus originally 
meant theft from the Populus Romanus. Sacrilegium of 
course meant theft from a god, not just any god but the 
god of a sanctuary which had received the right of 
ownership in Roman law by senatus consultum or, later, 
by imperial constitution.®® It is not necessary to assume 
that in setting up a formula for an indictment as of 
sacrilegium the magistrate arrogated to himself a power 
belonging traditionally to the senate; he did not change 
the status of the sanctuary but confined his order to the 
one endowment that he wished to preserve by special 
means in the public interest. Whether the Greek endow- 
ment served a secular or religious purpose, the declara- 
tions were in much the same form because peculatus and 








°? See H. G. Pflaum, Les procurateurs équestres sous le Haut- 
Empire Romain, 50-54, 60, 97 f., Paris, Maisonneuve, 1950. 

°° Op. cit., 50. 

°° Digest, 48, 13. In Digest, 48, 13, 4, where Solazzio, 
Archivio Giuridico 94: 68, note 2, 1925, has denounced the phrase 
Deo immortali and restored what must have been the phrase 
originally used by Marcianus, there is a very pertinent passage: 
Marcianus libro XIV Institutionum. Lege Iulia peculatus te: etur, 
qui pecuniam sacram, religiosam abstulerit, interceperit. §1 Sed 
et si donatum de<is> immortali<bus> abstulerit, peculatus poena 
tenetur. Further on Trajan and Hadrian, the emperors from 
whose reigns our earliest declarations date, are specifically men- 
tioned as extending the coverage of the Lex Iulia: §7 Sed et si 
de re civitatis aliquid surripiat, constitutionibus principum 
divorum Traiani et Hadriani cavetur, peculatus crimen committi, 
et hoc iure utimur. 

°° Epitome Ulpiani (ed. F. Schulz), 22, 6: Deos heredes in- 
stituere non possumus praeter eos quos senatus consulto con- 
stitutionibus<ve> principum instituere Concessum est, sicuti 
Iovem T<a>rpeium, Apoll<iynem Didym<a>eum Mixle>ti, Mar- 
tem in Gallia, Minervam <I>liensem, Herculem Gaditanum, 
Dianam Ephesiam, Matrem Deorum Sip<y>len<en, Neme>sim 
quae Smyrnae colitur, et Caelestem Salinensem Carthagin<i>. 
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sacrilegium were subsumed under the same rule in 
Roman Public Law. 

It is a further step in the development of the pro- 
cedure when the declaration begins to emanate from 
an expert representative of the central government 
rather than from the magistrate who temporarily pre- 
sides over the Roman court which will forever protect 
the endowment. The first datable case is that of the 
declaration by a prefect in favor of the endowment at 
Eleusis. The date would seem to fall around a.p. 137. 
Whatever functions this particular prefect may have 
had, his was not a permanent office in the province or 
free cities of Achaia. From the Hadrianic oil law, for 
example, we know that there were two Roman courts 
accessible to the Athenians: they could appeal to the 
emperor, and they could appeal to the proconsul of 
Achaia, a province to which the Athenians, a civitas 
libera, did not properly belong. Whereas the magis- 
trates who issued declarations protecting the endow- 
ments of Vibius Salutaris, Claudius Atticus, and Opra- 
moas had committed only themselves and their own suc- 
cessors, the prefect of the Eleusinian inscription com- 
mitted practically neither himself nor his own successors 
but the contemporary and future governors of Achaia. 


The declaration protecting an endowment in support 
of a gymnasium at Attaleia in Lydia is undated except 
that the predicate of rank accompanying the title of 
Asiarch suggests that the declaration was no earlier 
than that of the prefect in the Eleusinian inscription. 
The declaration at Attaleia was issued by a wealthy and 
prominent native of Asia who was serving a second time 
at Attaleia as curator rei publicae, i. e., a financial expert 
appointed by the Roman government upon the request 
of the city government to help the city in its financial 
difficulties. The curator rei publicae Polybius issued the 
declaration upon request as did also the prefect of the 
Eleusinian inscription. 

These two declarations differ from all the others in 
the way they were communicated. Each of these two 
was announced as an apophasis, while each of the others 
was communicated in an epistle. The difference may be 
explained by the fact that’ neither the prefect nor the 
curator rei publicae held an office to which competence 
in re had been permanently assigned or permanently 
delegated.** They were performing purely temporary 
functions as special judges in administrative cases. In 
practice their decisions were final, but the form remained 
that of an agent’s decision which to be valid still had to 
be accompanied by authorization of senate or magistrate. 
In Roman Public Law the grant of protection was not 
conceived as emanating from these special judges but 





* See lines 55-58 of the text in Chapter VI. 

*? On the difference between powers permanently delegated 
and powers temporarily delegated, note the comments of F. M. 
De Robertis, Sulla Origine della giurisdizione criminale eserci- 
tata dal praefectus urbi, (Quaderni de “ La Corte.d’Assise” 22) 
Foggia, 1935. 
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from the authority that had in each case appointed the 
judge. 

The substitution of special judges for the provincial 
governor in a case of this sort highlights the movement 
away from the Republican tradition. It reveals the in- 
creased use of experts, such as trained jurists and men 
specializing in financial questions, where the Romans of 
the Republic and early Principate trusted administrators 
who were expected to have a mere smattering of these 
subjects and to depend on unofficial or merely clerical 
advice. 

The final step is taken when decisions whether to 
grant special protection to a Greek endowment cease to 
be made by a Roman judge (magistrate or special 
agent) in the province and are made by the emperor, 
i.e. by the experts in the emperor’s consilium. Since 
it is unknown whether the declaration made for an en- 
dowment at Tralles by Antoninus Pius was issued while 
Antoninus was emperor or while proconsul of Asia 
under Hadrian, the first unmistakable evidence for this 
repudiation of Hadrian’s policy and for this concentra- 
tion in the hands of the emperor, i.e. of his advisers, 
dates from the reign of Commodus. It was Commodus 
who at the request of the Antiochenes, namely the 
recipients of an endowment established under Augustus, 
issued a declaration which protected the endowment 
from the inroads of the Antiochene magistrates and 
councillors who for generations had been evading their 
own munera patrimonii by illegally diverting the reve- 
nues of the endowment. Then we have two more decla- 
rations, which were issued upon request as brief epistles 
by Septimius Severus and Caracalla, probably in a. p. 
200. The petitions were submitted by the donor, and 
even at this late date the donor, who is at pains to set 
forth the worthy purpose of the endowment and how the 
endowment will contribute indirectly to the fiscus, 
regards the grant of special protection as a favor. In the 
author’s opinion these imperial declarations placed the 
court of the provincial governor behind the endowment. 
Commodus committed the legate of Syria to grant, if it 
happened again, a specific action against the local 
evaders who had successfully diverted the funds of an 
endowment which was quite inadequately protected by 
the law of Antioch, probably because these evaders from 
the propertied -class controlled the local courts. Sep- 
timius Severus and Caracalla committed the prefect of 
Egypt to grant an action in his court against any evader 
or embezzler or rival claimant who might ever be 
charged with diverting or trying to divert the revenues 
of the endowments which Aurelius Horion was estab- 
lishing for the ephebes of Oxyrhynchus. 

It happens that our earliest declarations emanate 
from the local Roman magistrates, our later declarations 
from special experts assigned—probably by the emperor 
—locally, and our last declarations from the emperor 
himself. The evidence undoubtedly reflects the actual 
development, but the procedure at any one time may not 
have been quite as uniform as our few examples suggest. 
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The transition from magistrate to special judge to em- 
peror may have been sudden or slow, but the tendency 
toward the procedure by imperial rescript °* composed 
in the unadorned juristic style increases by recognizable 
stages. 

To what sort of endowments did the Roman govern- 
ment accord this special protection and encouragement ? 
That of Vibius Salutaris at Ephesus, that of Xenion at 
Athens, that of Opramoas to the Lycian koinon, and the 
old one at Antioch, contributed to the greater splendor 
and attractiveness of religious festivals. At Oxyrhyn- 
chus the first endowment supported ephebic contests 
and the second alleviated the burdens of those who 
undertook liturgies. The endowment of Evarestus at 
Attaleia in Lydia provided oil for the gymnasium. 
Nothing is known about the endowment of Claudius 
Atticus at Gytheion, but in all cases where something 
is known, even in that at Oxyrhynchus from the reign 
of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, the Roman govern- 
ment fosters endowments which keep alive the spiritual 
values of Hellenism. 

In the apophasis at Eleusis it is stated that from one 
who has violated the terms of the endowment (property 
of) twice (the value) shall be vindicated to the fiscus as 
for sacrilegium. The writer interprets this to mean that 
all of a sum equal to twice the value of the endowment 
is a fine. At Ephesus where Vibius Salutaris was 
setting up a fund of 20,000 denarii and dedicating 
valuable statuettes besides, the governor specified a 
penalty °* of 25,000 denarii to be paid to Artemis and 
25,000 denarii to be paid to the fiscus. He obviously 
estimated the value of the statuettes at about 5,000 
denarii, and like the prefect of the Eleusinian inscription 
the proconsul of Asia called for a fine of double the 
amount. It may be inferred that it was customary or 
common to stipulate a fine of twice the entire endow- 
ment in cases of Roman protection for Greek endow- 
ments.® At Ephesus half the fine went to Artemis and 


** In the commentary to Case VII (Antioch) it was pointed 
out that the judicial rescript of the Late Roman Empire was 
called a Oela xéXevors. It is interesting to note not only the use 
of this term fo. the rescript of Commodus in Case VII but also 
the use of the word keXe’w in reference to the indirect rescript 
of Hadrian to the proconsul of Achaia in Case II and in 
reference ta the expected direct rescript of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla in Case VIII. The rescripts of Cases VII, VIII 
and IX differ from the Late Roman judiciary rescript in being 
a favor rather than a right and in creating rather than clarifying 
Roman Law. 

**In line 408 the legate refers to the 25,000 denarii for 
Artemis as a mpéorewov. It was, therefore, not restitution. Its 
supplementary character is emphasized in lines 111 and 363 by 
the prefix in the expression els mpooxéaunow rhs Kupias ’Apréudos. 

*°R. Dill, Zum vielfachen Wertersatz im antiken Recht, 
Scritti in Onore di Contardo Ferrini pubblicati in occasione della 
sua beatificazione 3 (Pubblicazioni dell’ Universita del S. Cuore, 
N.S., 23) 211-230, 1948, has collected references from the 
Solonian Code, from the Laws of Gortyn,. from Plato’s Laws, 
from a decree of the Pylaeo-Delphic Amphictyony, and he has 
shown that the poena dupli was the most common exaction in 
cases of embezzlement not only in Roman but also in Greek 
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half te the fiscus; at Eleusis where the sanctuary had 
nothing like the depository banking and investment office 
of the Artemisium, no business and legal organization 
existed to facilitate collection. The purpose of the fine 
was not to provide income for an agency which collected 
fines but to prevent the diversion of consecrated money 
to other uses. 

Firally, a brief statement as to the terminology. The 
declaration itself would be described of course by the 
form in which it was communicated, as epistle, as edict, 
as an apophasis copied from some official’s commentarii ; 
after the development of the rescript procedure a decla- 
ration communicated in an epistulary rescript might be 
called a rescript rather than an epistle. The action of 
the Roman government might be described from the 
standpoint of the public law of the polis as a supporting 
or supplementary ratification of the diataxis in addition 
to the local decree of acceptance; the verb used is 
émixvpow, three times about the authorities of Asia in 
Case I1,°° once about the legate of Lycia-Pamphylia in 
Case III,®* once about Antoninus in Case IV. The 
late historian Malalas, in Case VII, about Commodus, 
but only Malalas uses the word zpooxvpow in this sense. 
Or the action of the Roman government might be de- 
scribed from the standpoint of its effect upon the endow- 
ment as rendering secure (dodaAdioacba in Case II) or 
inviolable (BeBaw in Case III).°* This is the Roman 
standpoint. The form of the declaration and its phrase- 
ology are more easily treated together with the Hellenic 
precedents in the next section. 

When a declaration was issued, it was issued on re- 
quest. In fact the declaration must be accompanied by 
the request to be entirely comprehensible, because it 
assumes knowledge of the request. Of Vibius Salutaris 
(eques Romanus) the Ephesians ® say, diraéw.. . 
n€ [i] ooev ém[ Kv] pwOjva. Hence he made an dgiwors, and 
this is the term used to describe each of the two petitions 
of Aurelius Horion (eques Romanus) in Cases VIII and 
IX. At Attaleia in Lydia, on the other hand, the curator 
rei publicae issued the declaration in compliance with an 
enteuxis, évtevybeis anmepyvato. However, in view of the 
looseness of ancient terminology we are yet in no posi- 
tion to attribute this difference in the designation of the 
petition to the status of the petitioner or to the form of 
the request. 


THE HELLENIC ANTECEDENTS OF THE ROMAN 


DECLARATION AND ITS PHRASEOLOGY 


In the preceding section it was pointed out that the 
Roman declaration protecting a Greek endowment ap- 


Law. In evaluating this information one must bear in mind the 
high interest rates the embezzler would have had to pay if he 
had borrowed the same amount elsewhere. 

°° Lines 74, 322-323 and 330. 

“TAM. ti, 95, V.E. 

°8 Similar but not quite the same is the verb ovyxari@nu dis- 
cussed by L. Robert, Hellenica 1: 47-49, 1940. 


°° Line 74, in the decree of acceptance. 
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peared to all parties as a favor. It was not a meddlesome 
intervention into local affairs. Rather it constituted a 
strengthening of the recipient’s and donor’s purpose, so 
that in Case III the act of the Roman governor could be 
described by the Lycians with the words,” kai 6 kpdtvoros 
Hyepov Lovdiva Odjpos erexvpwoe tiv tod EOvovs mpo€peow 
(read zpoaipeow), while in Case IX the emperors 
granted the donor’s request with the words, xa@ér|c 
7 |0€Anoes. It was a positive favor accorded by a friendly 
power, a favor that would bring the endowment under 
the protection of law where the law of the polis could not 
protect. It was not a license, not a negative favor like 
an exemption from the oppression of an overlord. The 
declaration meant that the law of the polis or of the local 
league was in this special case accepted as a kind of 
international law, so that violators could be punished 
and recovery made, no matter who the violators were 
or where they went. Roman Law appears here not as 
the law of the Roman citizens but as the international 
law of the Mediterranean world. . 

A law consisting of occasional announcements by 
Roman agencies of government became the effective 
international law of the free world of Old Greece in the 
time of Sulla. 

After the Battle of Cannae Rome had developed close 
relations with Delphi, and Rome came into the Greek 
world partly as the champion of the Pythian Apollo, of 
whom both Flamininus and Mummius posed as loyal 
devotees. During the second half of the second century 
B. c. Delphic policy was dominated by a desire to please 
Rome, and Roman policy was expressed in Amphic- 
tyonic decrees such as that making the Athenian 
coinage the standard for at least Central Greece.’? This 
was no attempt by Amphictyons to develop a federal 
constitution, but an attempt (by Rome or by Rome’s 
friends) to create an international law above that of the 
city states for everyone’s advantage. The Delphic sanc- 
tuary enjoyed prestige, and the Amphictyonic Council 
had pretensions to Panhellenic authority. The sanctuary 
lived on its prestige until Sulla jeered at the god and 
his supporters. Then the Amphictyons were through. 
Sulla seized the treasuries of sanctuaries which under 
Amphictyonic Law enjoyed asylia, and he seized even 
those of the Delphic sanctuary itself.** From then on, 
the new international law of Greece no longer emanated 
from the Amphictyonic Council. 

In the Hellenistic Period the Pylaeo-Delphic Am- 
phictyony issued upon request grants of dovAia Kai 
aopddea ™ to the Dionysiac Artists, as to a corporation 

7° TAM, Il, 905, V E. 

1G. Daux, Delphes au II¢ et au I® siécle, 387-391 and 610- 
612, Paris, de Boccard, 1936. 

72 Fouilles de Delphes III, 2, 139. Cf. John Day, An economic 
history of Athens under Roman domination, 91, N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1942. 

78 On Sulla’s treatment of the sanctuaries see Daux, op. cit., 
398-407. 

74For the phrase compare the Amphictyonic degree S/G* 
692A, line 42. 
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in the religious service, or grants of dovAia, defined as 
éxexetpia Kai dopddea,’® to a sanctuary during the period 
of a certain festival receiving formal recognition and 
approval from the Amphictyony. Such grants placed 
the Dionysiac Artists or the festival under the protection 
of Amphictyonic Law, that is to say under the protection 
of an “international ”’ public law theoretically at least 
highcr than and distinct from the public law of any one 
state. 

The Roman grant of dog¢ddAea or Of cwrnpia Kai dodpd- 
dea *® to endowments in support of religious festivals and 
other public services was then essentially a further devel- 
opment of a function once performed by the Pylaeo-Del 
phic Amphictyony ; except that the threat to the security 
now usually came from inside rather than outside the 
city in whose interest the protection had been requested. 
Just as the violation of the protection granted by the 
Amphictyonic Council was fepoovAia or iepoovAia Kai 
acéBea, so the violation of protection granted to sacred 
endowments by the Roman government was regarded as 
iepoovAia OF iepoovAia Kai acéBeaa."* Just as the Amphic- 
tyonic Council arranged for a trial of transgressors in 
an Amphictyonic court ** and specified the penalty and 
the recipient of the penalty,”® so the Roman declaration 
arranged for a trial in a Roman court and specified the 
penalty and the recipient of the penalty. Just as the 
Amphictyonic decree concerning the Ptoia stated that 
the prophétés, the priest of Apollo Ptoios, the polis and 
the Boeotian League should continue to be in control of 
the administration, so the Roman declaration from Eleu- 
sis specified that the hierophant and daduchus should 
have the sole administration, while other Roman declara- 
tions imply a specification as to the administration by 
referring to the diataxis or to the request. 

A realization of the historical importance of Amphic- 


-tyonic Law may help to explain a phenomenon which 


needs explanation, namely the paucity or total absence 
of parallel declarations protecting endowments in the 
Latin West. All the declarations which form the object 


“For the phrase and the definition see the Amphictyonic 
decree JG VII 4135. The text has been discussed and improved 
by M. Feyel, Contributions a l’épigraphie béotienne (Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres de Université de Strasbourg 95) 
140-147, 1942. Feyel would date the inscription in the year of 
the Delphian archon Callias, whom G. Daux, Chronologie Del- 
phique E 9, Paris, de Boccard, 1943, places about 220 s.c. The 
Royal letter published in 1952 by Herzog and Klaffenbach, 
Asylieurkunden aus Kos No. 2, shows that a decree of the 
Delphic Amphictyony preceded the international negotiations 
concerning recognition and protection of the Asclepieia of Cos, 
B. c. 242. 

*°For the phrase see line 28 of the Eleusinian inscription, 
published in Hesperia 21: 382, 1952. 

‘7 The Vibius Salutaris inscription, line 217 (Case I), and the 
Eleusinian inscription, line 37. 

"STG VII 4135: éav dé ris ddcx7, barddiKos Eorw ev ’Audixrioory. 
See note 75 supra. 

IG VII 4135: éav 6€ re yivnrac ddiknua mapa 7d Séyua Tov 
"Audixtuévwr, amorecatw 6 adikav Sisxidiovs orarhpas Kai 6 ay 
KkaTaBdayyn, Ta 5€ KkatadixacbévTa xpnuata lepa éorw Tod ’Améd- 
Awvos Tod Irwiov. 
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of this study occur in Hellenic-or Hellenized areas, while 
similar declarations from Thracian, Gallic, Spanish, 
African areas or from non-Uellenized areas of the East 
are unknown, at least to the writer. This seems to be 
due neither to ac ‘Jent nor entirely to ‘he special favor 
in which the Helienes were held by educated Romans 
of the second century after Christ, but to the fact that 
the protection wa- essentially a development of a pecu- 
liarly Hellenic type of asylia—not the right of asylum 
but the inviolability of both person and property.*° 

While the Amphictyonic grant of asylia was the real 
forerunner of the Roman declaration protecting a Greek 
endowment, the ent’ 2 literature of speeches, city state 
decrees and royal letters concerning grants of asylia 
developed and enriched the terminology. Not just from 
Amphictyonic decrees but from all this come the words 
and phrases. Furthermore, the Hellenistic chanceries 
created a style more suitable for a declaration which 
emanated, not from a council, but from an individual. 

In the Hellenistic Period a decree of the Pylaeo- 
Delphic Amphictyony was most important but by itself 
not enough. Some good evidence for the international 
negotiations which in the Hellenistic Period preceded 
recognition of a festival’s asylia may be found in the 
cases of the Mouseia of Thespiae ** around 210 B.c. 
and of the Ptoia of Acraephiae in the late second century 
B. c.° Requests are made to cities and leagues and to 
the Dionysiac Artists for support and are generally men- 
tioned with the verb déidw or wapaxadéw. Recognition or 
acceptance means to drodéfacOa (xai cwavfev). A truly 
magnificent series of documents ** from Magnesia on the 
Maeander concerns the reorganization of the festival of 
Artemis Leucophryene at the end of the third century 
B.c. The language is much the same. Magnesian am- 
bassadors carrying copies of a decree and asking recog- 
nition and support (wapaxadoivtes OF dévoivtes drodeEacBar 
atepavityy icom’@iov tov ayava), had been sent out to 
numerous cities, leagues, and kings. 

Another magnificent series of documents is that of 
246-242 B.c. concerning the Asclepieia of Cos.** The 
verb dé indicates the request in No. 2 and in the 
decrees of Aegira, Cassandrea, Amphipolis, Philippi, 
Neapolis, Camarina, Iasos, airéw in the decrees of Sparta 
and Aenos, wapaxaAéw in the decrees of Messene and 
Thelphusa. Acceptance in the royal letter of No. 2 
occurs with the word [8e]x6pue6a, in that of No. 3 with 





8° See above all E. Schlesinger, Die griechische Asylie, Diss., 
Giessen, 1933. See also E. Bikermann, Jnstitutions des Séleu- 
cides 148-156, Paris, Geuthner, 1938, and H. Seyrig, Les rois 
séleucides et l’asylie, Syria 20: 35-39, 1939. 

51M. Feyel, Contributions a l’épigraphtie béotienne (Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres de ! Université de Strasbourg 95) 
88-117, 1942. 

82 7G VII 4135-4144. For the date see M. Feyel, BCH 60: 
25-27, 1936. 

880. Kern, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander, Nos. 
16-87, Berlin, 1900. 

8*R. Herzog and G. Klaffenbach, Asylieurkunden aus Kos, 
Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1952: 1-30. 
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the phrase ryv ecvvorav aml[o|dedéypeOa. The Lacedae- 
monians say deédpeoa, and the other cities vote to déxeo0at 
or drodéxecOar Or tpoadefacba. 


The foregoing examples and others apud E. Schles- 
inger, Die griechische Asylie, Diss. Giessen, 1933, suffice 
to show that by the third century B. c. the procedure of 
requesting and granting recognition, protection and sup- 
port for a festival or sanctuary under another public 
law *° than that of the polis to whose territory the sanc- 
tuary immediately belonged had already crystalized and 
in terminology it had already developed a set of formulas. 
The latter determination gives a value greater than that 
of an ordinary linguistic parallel to a phrase in one 
Hellenistic decree ** of acceptance, where the motivation 
reads, drws av obv daivytar  woAus tov ’Opwriwv, xabarep 
avrei mpoonke, evoeBas Kal évddéws TA pds Tos Beodis ouvTE- 
Aotoa Kai ebyapiotoiea Tei TOAC THv ’Axpardieiwv. Although 
there was only one god concerned, Apollo Ptoios, the 
phrase zpos rods Geovs generalized exactly as in the pre- 
fect’s declaration at Eleusis. 


Furthermore, just as Greek international law gave 
protection to sanctuaries or festivals, it was familiar 
with grants of dovAia-dodadea made in much the same 
terms to cities. Decrees of the Aetolian League provide 
examples.** Although the conduct of the Aetolian 
League itself provided no respectable precedent in Greek 
international law, this extension of a device invented for 
the benefit of religion reflects a more general develop- 
ment which prepared the way for the Roman grants of 
special protection to an endowment which was not the 
property of a sanctuary but the property of a city or 
village.** 

The writer can find no evidence that the ordinances 
of Hellenistic kings ever had the character of a decree of 
the Amphictyonic League raising an article of local law 
to the status of international law. The epistles of Hel- 
lenistic kings, promising asylia to all those traveling to 
and from a festival and any other support to the festival 
of a favored city or to an international organization of 
Dionysiac Artists, more closely resemble in character 
the help given by a polis. The kings, of course, had 
much more power than any one polis, and the power to 


*° The Greek conception of a state was a group of peréxovtes 
rather than a territory, as Ernst Meyer, Vom griechischen und 
romischen Staatsgedanken, Eumusia, Festgabe fiir Ernst Howald 
..., 30-53, Zurich, Eugen Rentsch, 1947, has recently empha- 
sized. Hence it was not unnatural for Greek cities to treat the 
international organization of the Dionysiac Artists as a state. 
The Roman government in the Greek East followed the custom, 
and the Roman emperors answered requests from the Dionysiac 
Artists significantly with epistles. 

*° B. Leonardos, ’Apx. *E¢., 1892, 40-44, No. 70. 

** See JG IX 1° fasc. 1, and G. Klaffenbach, Asylievertrag 
zwischen Atolien und Milet, Sitzungsb. Berlin 1937: 155-159. 

°° In any discussion of international order the services ren- 
dered and attempts made by the Amphictyony should be among 
the first to receive attention as they do from J. A. O. Larsen, 
Federation for Peace in Ancient Greece, Cl. Phil. 39: 145-162, 
1944. 
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bring pressure on others,*® but the royal epistle, though 
it might mean more, never juristically °° replaced the 
Amphictyonic decree as the Roman senatus consultum, 
and later the decision of a Roman magistrate, eventually 
replaced the Amphictyonic decree. In other words, here 
again Rome at first played the part of a Hellenistic 
major power, and it arrogated to itself an Amphictyonic 
or truly international role in the time of Sulla. 

Since Rome began as a Hellenistic major power and 
since in general the Roman governor was the functional 
descendant of the Hellenistic king, it is easily understood 
that the Romans might prefer the epistulary form of 
communication or announcement, especially when the 
senatus consultum was no longer decisive. Therefore, 
the writer would suggest that Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla in Cases VIII and IX replied to the petition 
of Aurelius Horion by an epistulary rescript rather than 
by a subscriptio because grants of asylia (not asylum) 
were traditionally extended by the Hellenistic kings in 
epistles. Not the presence of the emperors in Egypt nor 
yet the form of the petition but the subject of the peti- 
tion determined the epistulary form of the rescript.** 

In view of the history of the procedure, in view of the 
custom of Hellenistic chanceries, it is only natural that 
the rescript should always be worded as an epistle, never 
as a subscriptio, not even when the postulant was a 
private citizen. After all the private citizen, when he 
submitted a written petition of this sort, functioned like 
an ambassador speaking in behalf of a public corpora- 
tion. This kind of request is fundamentally different 
from a private libellus. The rescripts of Cases VIII and 
IX, as P. Meyer ** argued, were probably written when 
Septimius Severus was in or near Egypt, but it is incor- 
rest to attribute the epistulary form of the rescript to the 
conditions under which the emperor traveled, for he was 
presumably accompanied by all the chief secretaries 
including the a libellis.** 


The growth of the type of document represented by 
the Roman declaration protecting Greek endowments 


8° Note that Antiochus III (Welles, Royal Correspondence 
31) does not accept for the poleis but agrees to get the poleis 
to accept. There is no replacement here of a national court by 
the higher international instance. The writer, having no desire 
to participate in the controversy concerning the relation of the 
kings to the poleis, will refer the reader to David Magie, Roman 
rule in Asia Minor, pp. 56 f. and 825-828, Princeton Univ. Press, 
1950. 

°° Some might prefer the less specific adverb “ morally.” 

®1 As is well known, U. Wilcken, Zu den Kaiserreskripten, 
Hermes 55: 1-42, 1920, concluded that the answer to an epistle 
was an epistle and that the answer to a libellus was a subscriptio ; 
that a city or a Roman magistrate always sent an epistle, a 
private citizen always a libellus. This is too rigid; if the libellus 
concerned the affairs of a city, the reply might come as an 
epistle, especially if the petitioner were a personage of some 
importance. 

®2 Klio 8: 130-135, 1907. 

°3 The presence of the ‘chief secretaries at Antioch is men- 
tioned in the minutes of a trial before Caracalla on an inscription 
published by P. Roussel and F. De Visscher, Syria 23: 176-19" 


1942-1943. 
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may be studied in another way by comparing in outline 
the construction of several instruments schematically as 
follows: 


Content of the Epistle (Welles 31) with which Antiochus 
III extended protection to the Lycophryena 


Reference to the embassy and the request 
Expression of his good will 

Formula of approval (=acceptance), drodexdueda 
Intention of helping, mpéxecral re quiv ovvadtte. 


Content of the epistle (Welles 32) with which the son and 
coregent of Antiochus III extended protection to the 
Lycophryena 

Reference to the embassy and the request 

Reference to his father’s grant 

Formula of approval, drodéxouar 


Intes:tion of helping, Teipdgoua . . . cuvavéerv. 


Content of the Amphictyonic decree JG VII 4135 granting 
protection to the Ptoia of Acraephiae 


[The beginning with the formula of approval and accep- 
tance has been lost. ] 


The administrative decision to place during the festival 
period travelers and the sanctuary under the protection 
of the Amphictyonic Law, and the juristic decision as to 
what will constitute a violation. They are expressed in 
prohibitions against seizure of travelers and their goods 
and against violation of the sanctuary and an order for a 
trial of violators by the Amphictyons. 

An order concerning the administration of the festival. 

An order concerning the publication of the Amphic- 
tyonic decree. 

A fine is specified against anyone who in a trial by the 
Amphictyons will be found to have violated the grant. 


Content of the instrument in which protection was granted 
by the legate of Asia 


Recognition of the noble motive behind the donation 
(lines 374-387). The key words are [@]:\og[r]opylay and 
gtdor Jewoupévov. 

Expression of approval and satisfaction at the honor 
given to the donor (lines 387-395). 

Advice (or an order expressed as advice, voul{w eddoyov 
elva:, etc.) concerning details of the draughting and ad- 
ministration (lines 395-399). 

The administrative decision to place the endowment 
under the protection of Roman Public Law and to give it 
special protection against threats to its security. It is ex- 
pressed in a prohibition against change of any sort (lines 
399-403), BotrAoua raira eicael wévery eri rév abrar, etc. 

A fine is specified against anyone who <in the legate’s 
court> will be found guilty of having violated the diataxis. 

Reference to the proconsul’s grant of protection. 


Content of the rescript in which protection was granted by 
the governor of Lycia-Pamphylia 


Formula of approval, dmodéxouar. 

Recognition of noble motive behind the donation, 
pidroTrepia. 

The administrative decision to place the endowment 
under the protection of Roman Public Law (feBad 4 éxi 
Te T@ doddevTov Kal dueraberor els Tov dei xpdvov elva, etc.) 


* This word is used by Plutarch, Romulus, 9, 3, BeBavoty rhv 
dovAlay, a context suggesting that it too belonged to the legal 
terminology in which Hellenistic grants of protection to sanctu- 
aries were couched. Hence it is not surprising to find it 
employed also by a Hellenistic king, probably Attalus III, 
*AouAlay ris wap’ bueiv Meporxy[s Beds] emi rovruxr BeBard ipeiv{v} 
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Content of the instrument at Eleusis in which protection 
was granted by the prefect. 

Recognition of the noble motive, ¢:Aote:u[ iar). 

Formula of approval [dwodéxoua:] cai abrés. 

The administrative decision to place the endowment 
under the protection of Roman Public Law and to give it 
special protection against threats to its security. This was 
partly expressed in the formula of approval=acceptance ; 
it is expressed further in an indirect prohibition against 
change of any sort, mpds 70 [uhm oalrevOqnv[ai more rot] ro TO 
Kepaddavov unre THY TwoddTnTa TY [kaGcepwper |wy Snvapiw (évi) 
pewwAjvac. 

A fine is specified against anyone who <in a Roman 
court> will be found to have violated the diataxis. 

An order concerning the administration. , 

A justification of the order concerning the adminis- 
tration. 


Content of the second rescript at Oxyrhynchus 
Formula of approval, drodexépueba 
Reference to the request, déois. 
The administrative decision to place the endowment 


ép’ & w[ndev] | ev rhe Swpeg ra’ry dwaddayjvale rHv] | cvvyHPecav 


hv éxere (Welles, Royal Correspondence 68), in a passage re- 
sembling the guarante: from the governor of Lycia-Pamphylia 
even in the use of the word dwped and in the prepositional phrase 
forbidding alteration of terms. j 
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under the protection of Roman Public Law and to give it 
special protection against threats to its security. The 
decision is expressed by a statement that change will be 
forbidden, ¢vAax@noerar duetadorpertov eis ETepov Tt 
daravya[er| Oa. 


In conclusion we may say that here again Rome has 
taken the place of the Amphictyonic Council as a source 
of international law, and we remind the reader that in 
general the development of Amphictyonic Law was a 
reflection of the classical development of Athenian Law 
as the international law of the Athenian Empire.® Et 
came into being because the cities, no longer united by 
Athens, felt that they had to have it. One who studies 
the Roman declarations within the framework of an 
ancient striving for international order will realize that 
the Greek cities have influenced Rome to undertake, as 
hégemon of the league, primarily for them, not for her- 
self, something they have always wanted, and perhaps 
he too, like Aelius Aristides, will recognize the move- 
ment of a humane and helpful spirit, the beneficent 
World-Soul within the Roman Cosmos. 


®"° R. J. Bonner and Gertrude Smith, Administration of justice 
in the Delphic Amphictyony, Cl. Phil. 38: 1-12, 1943. 
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APPENDIX 
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GREEK TEXT OF THE ROMAN ORATION OF AELIUS ARISTIDES 
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adAAwv eizeiv €otw, ws evtadtOa EOTKEY, ov)’ 6 Tis eirev rept 
a ’ 6 , ‘ , , , ~ ‘ ‘ 
tis “A@nvaiwy cat Aaxedatpovioy moAews, A€ywv TOV pev TO 
, 6 5 r , a A ‘4 8 , ~ de ‘ 7 8 4 
peyeOos dirdacvov 7 Kata Thy Svvapv, Tov dé word Tis Suva- 
»” x» A ‘ , 
pews EAaTTov av havivat TO peyePos — azrein 5é ro BAdodypov 
a , a m” / ‘ 7 ~ 
TOD Tapadeiypatos — , TodTo dv Tis hain Kai wept Thode Tis 
, , e ” > es de ‘ , a , 
TavTa peyaAns, ws apa ovK axoAovHov THY Sivayv TH TOTOVTH 
‘ , oo 
peyéOe xatecxevdcato* dAX’ éotw eis pev THv OAnv apxnv BA€- 
. { , } 4 IX 6 . 4 a ‘ , 7 
Yavta {pyketty THv moAw Oavpalew, moAAoGTOV pépos Tis 
c , m” , a 
amraons apxew vopioavta yns, eis 8 adtnv thy woAw Kai Tovs 
a , o” > , , , > c ‘ 4 
TS TOAEwS Opovs iddvta pyKéT. Oavpdlew, ei id Tooa’rns 
»” ~ > 4 oa , ~ aA 
GpXeTal Tada 7) OiKOVpEVH. OTEp yap Tis Epn THV AOyorOLOV 
‘ a , 4 oo e ° 
mept THs “Agias, A€ywv Gonv O HALOS TopE’eTat, Ta’THs TAaNs 
»” ” 9 > 7 / > - 
apxew avdpa eva — ov adnO) A€ywv, ci 8H acav ArBvnv Kai 
‘ 7? , > , > a a e,\/ a S 2 
tThv Evpworny ééaipetrov éroeiro tév yAiov Svopav te Kal dva- 
~ 7 7 > / > \ > ‘ ” c , 
toAGv — , robro viv éLevixnoev adnfes civar, THv tony TE HAtov 
, > 7 e 4, 4 ‘ 7” 
Topeiay €ival KTHOW UpETEepay Kal Tov jALov dia THs VpETEepas 
, > 
mropeverOar. ov yap oxdmeAor Oaddrrion ovde Xeddovear Kai 
r 4 ‘ c , > ‘ e / > ,\¢ / ec , 
Kudveat rhv vpetépay apxny OpiLovow ovd€ immov Spdpos ipepy- 
‘ , > a 
avos éri Oddarrav, odd’ éri raxtois Gpors BaciAevere, 008’ Erepos 
, , a a a >  “ ‘ , ” 
mpoayopever péxpt_ov dei Kpareiv, dAXr’ 4 pev OddrdatTa woreEp 
, > , = , ec , ‘ ~ c 
Covn tis €v pow Tis oikovpevyns Spoiws Kai THs tuerépas Hye- 
, , ‘ de cm c , No 
povias TETATAL. TEpt O€ AUTHV at nreipoL  peyaAdar peyadworTi 
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KéxAwTat, mpos ipas det te <tav> evOevde wANpotoa. ayerat 
Si éx mdons yas Kat Oaddrrys doa dpa Pvovor Kai x@pat 
Exacta dépovow Kal rotapoi Kat Aipvat Kal Téxvar ‘EAAHvev 
kal BapBdpwv: Sore i tis Taita mavta émdeiv BovAaito, dei 
airov i) macav éreAOdvra Tv oikouperny odtw BedoacBa 7} év 
THe TH TOA yevopevov. ooa yap map’ éxdoTtos pvetat Kal 
Katackevdlerat, ovk Eat ws ovK evTadOa dei Kai mepiT revel. 
rocadrat 8° adixvodvrat dedpo KopiLovoa <ravTa> mapa TAVTWV 
bAKdSes ava Tacay piv Gpav, racav St POwormpov repitpoT yy, 
bar’ couxévat Thy TOAW KOWG TL THS YRS EpyaoTypiv. poprovs 
pav an’ “Ivdav, ei BovrAE 8é kai trav eddaipdvev “ApaBov, Togov- 
TOUS opav ékeotw wore eixalew yunva TO Aourov Tois éxet A€AEt- 
pba. 7a dS€évdpa Kat Seipo deiv éxeivous edGeiv, édv Tov Séwvrat, 
Tov opeTepwv peraurygovtas * éobijras 8¢ ad BaBvAwviovs Kai 
Tos €k THS ereKeva BapBapov Kéopous Todd meious TE Kal 
padov cicadixvovpevovs 7) ei éx Nagov 7 7 KvOvov *AOjval” eu 

yewpyiar 8& vpev Aiyurros, 
KatamAo. Sé Kai amdmAo. ovrore 


KaTaGpat T@V EKEl TL pépovras: 


SuxeXia, AiPins 6 OGoV 7MEpoV. 
Aeirovaw* wore civat Bavpdoat uy OTL mept TOO Aipévos, GAAG 
Kal rept tis Oadarrns OTL, <e>wep, eEupkel OAKdow. drexvas 
Sé drep “Haiodos Edy rep tov Tod ‘Oxeavod meparwv, eivan 
Tomov ov owvrerpio bat mdvTa €is plav apxnv TE Kat rehevtiy, 
eis anv outer pyrat, kat mavra evtav0a ouparimret, eumopiat, 
vauTidiat, yeopyiat, perdov KaGapocis, Téxvat Ordcat eici TE 
kal yeyévyntat, mdvra doa yervatat Kal pera. 6 TO ay ve 
évradda i8y Ts, odk ote TOV yevopeven 7) yryvopevw * 
civar padiov Siaxpivar orepa 4 TOALs Vmepexer TAéiov eis TAS 
nodes Tas ovcas 7) } Gpxy Tas dpxas Tas méoTE yevopevas. 
"EpvOpia Sra, e& rocovTwv Kai TyALKoUTwv ecipynpevov, eita. 
py ExovTos TOD Adyov, pavodpar penvypevos i) BapBapixis Twos 
apyqs i) “EAAnuixis Suvdpews, Kai d0gw TOVVAYTLOV TOLHOELY TOLS 
AioXedou rounrais. éxeivor pev yap éreddv te BovAwvtar Tav 
ie , , 2s , , - 
kal’ avrovs davdicat, peydAw adto mapéBadov Kat map’ ap- 
xalos mepipavel, iyyoupevor padota av ovtws eedéyew* eyo 
St ra tpérepa odk Exwv émdecxvie GAAws Gow UmepexeL, Tapa- 
ndyra yap vpeis kal TH peyioTa piKpO- 
ere €yo pev Ta péylora 


WOTE BN 


Bade puxpois apxators* 
rata amepyvate tais vrepBodais. 
éxdééas épd, bpeis 8° iows yeAdoeaOe én’ avtois. 

Todro piv 8) rv Iepodv apxiv oxepoueba, 7 mavy wore ev 
trois “EAAnow éBeBonro kal péyav rapéoxe TO érw@vupov KaXei- 
a0at Tov éxovta abtyv Baoikéa — Tas yap mpo avtys pavdorte- 
pas ovcas édow —* Kal mdvTa Bupev ééjjs, TO Te peyeOos Kai Ta 
wyetpere én’ aris. Sei yap obv Kai TotTo ovvekeraleww, Orws 


avrot TE a7réXavov ov €xEKTHVTO Kal TOUS apxopevous TapeaKev- 
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alov. mpa@rov pev Toivuv, Orep viv byiv TO "AtAavTiKOY méAayos 
Svvatat, Tobr’ jw ards tore TH Bacrdret <H> OddatTa* é&y- 
tatOa wpi€ero ait % apxy, ote “Iwvas Kai Aiod€as év répacr 
yas evar tips éxeivov eis 8€ ye thv ‘“EAAdSa SiaBivai ore 
émixeipyoas 0 Tav amd iAiov dvicxovTos péxpt Svopevov Baci- 
Acs Toooirov avydoOn, dcov peyddus jriynoev* Kal TodTo 
ériderypa éromjoato Tis a’tod Aapmpdrntos, St. moAAGy Kal 
peydhuv Eoxe otepyOivar. 6 8) THs pev ‘EAAdSos ToaodTov 
drooxov Tod Kpatijcat, “Iwviav 8¢ éxwv ev éoxatiais, } Tov ovK 
cis Sioxov hopav A€Aeurrau Tijs tperépas dpxijs i) Ooov rofevpa 
eEuxveirar, dAAQ TO pice Tavrt THs oixoupnévns kai mpos <y’ > 
avre 7H Oaddrry. ov Toivuv ovd€ pExpL TOVTWY TOV Spwr éxEivds 
Ye Kupiws det Baowde’s, GAN’ Srws 4 *APnvaior Svvdpews 4 
Aaxedaipovior Exorev THyns, viv pev Ews “Idvwv kat AloAéwv Kai 
adarrns Bacrreds, adw 8 oiKéri "Idvwv od88 Ews Oaddrrys, 
adr’ axpt Avddv, odx dpdv Oadarrav ék tov mpds éorépav 
Kvavéwv, atexvas domep ev raidwv mada Baoreds ov avw 
pévov, mddw Katiwov Tdv ovyxwpnodvtwv Bacredew Sedpevos. 
edyAwoe 8€ 4} ov ’Aynordy Svvapis Kai pd éxelvou 4} TaY adv 
KAcapyy pupiov,  pev ews Ppvyias os 8’ oixelas deh Boiaa, 
9 S€ vrép Tov Eidparyy ws 80 épynpias dpixopevn. a ye pny 
améavov Tis dpxis Kata THV OiBdpov aodiav, Os mparos eimeiv 
A€yerar Kipw dvoxepaivovte rv woAdpv wAdvyy Sev abrdv Kat 
dvdyxnv eivat mavtaxot mepupoirav tis apxis éxdvta Te Kal 
dxovta, ei pédAAor BacrAeveww, dpadvra eis Thv Bipaav, ds ep’ & 
pev adrijs Baivor, rarewa éyiyvero Kal ris yis epavev, ad’ dv 
S€ dmadAdtrovro, aifis dviotato Kat méAw marodvros éra- 
mevovTo — petavdorar Twes Baorrcis Kal SxvOov tov vouddwv 
tooobtov diadépovtes, dcov ovk éf’ duakdy mepinecav, GAX’ éd’ 
dppapagdav, vouddes twes BacrArcis Kal mAdvytes dua THY amio- 
Tiav Kai Tov PdBov Tis év TadTo KabEdpas meLovtes ds dAnbas 
oorep Twa Bipoay Thy éavTdv xopay Kal TOUTW KpaTobvTes Viv 
pev BaBvddva, radw 8& Soica, eira ’ExBdrava, ovx <a>- 
m<a>oav dei xaréxew eiddres ovSe TyyedodvTes Worep vopeis. 
kai yap Towtra Ww ws dAnbas, Sorep amorovvtwv Bn avrav 
civar Thy apxnv. od yap ws oixeiwv eppdvriCov, obdE nvgov eis 
KddXos Kai péyeBos ore Tas TdAELs OTE Tas ywpas, GAN’ womep 
oi cis wy MpoonKovta éuredvres aicxpads Kal KaKas dviuoxov, 
tovto Cyrobvtes, Orws <ws> dobeveotatwv apfovar, kai sowep 
twp puarpoviov dpiAAdopevor mpos adAndAous 6 Sevtepos del Tov 
TpOTEpov KaTa TOvs mevTdbAoUs vrepBadeiv éreipato. Kai HV 
ayovicpa ws tAcioToUs droaddéat Kal ds mAEaTOUS évacTaToUS 
Toujoat oikovs Kai Sipous Kal dpkous ws mAEicTovs Pevoacbat. 
taita te dn THs mepiBA€ntov Suvdyews dméAavov Kai & Tovrots 
ad rapérecOar picews vopos di€rake, pion Kal émBovAds éx rev 
ovtw diaTBepévwv Kal drootdceas Kai pdxas év GAAHAOLs Kai 
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ai oe , ae 
ouvexeis Epidas Kal dravarous piovxias. adroit pev by Taira 
dméAavov, Somep éx Katdpas padXdov apxovres 7) Kar’ Evx7V, OF 
8 dpxdpevor mdvta & Tovs bd ToLotTwv apxouévous dvayKn, 
oxeddv S€ te Kai mpocipyta. poBepov pev yap jw yoveiar 
maidos edpopdia, PoBepov Sé yuvaixds dvdpi> de 5é drodwde- 
vat od Tov mAciora ddixjoavta, GAAG Tov TA€ioTA KEKTHEVOV. 
moAewv 88 dvaipécets Kal KatacKxahal Tore THelovs 7) viv GALyou 
Séw A€yew cioiv oixicpoi. fdov 8é jv toAEpotvTa 7) VraxovovTa 
owSivar’ ev piv yap tais paxas padiws irravro, év dé tats 
éovoias od petpiws bBpilov Kai Tois pev Oepareviovtas ws 
SovAous iepewpwv, Tors Se EdXevbepous ds ExOpors éxdAaLov, e€ 
dy pucodvrés TE Kal pucovpevor Siyyov' Kal yap obv moAAdkis 
rovs imnxdovs paddAov tev modepinv eedoixecav, Ta TAEiw 
SiadAaxtG TH mokepw xpwHuevor. altiov 8 jv, ovre éexeivor 
dpxew ipriaravto ovTe of dpydpevor TO axddovbov dmrenAnpovy. 
ov yap éveotw dpxecOa Kadds, Stay Kakds of GpxovTes. dpywow. 
otrw yap i Te dpyy Kal TO Seordfew Sippyto, add’ jv ioov 
Baoireds kai Searrdrns. ovKovv cixdtws ov8€ éri peydda mponA- 
Bov: ob yap mpdeow oikov mepaitépw TodTo Tovvopa, drav 8 
eis wéAas Te Kai EOvn adixnrat, padiws maverat. 

*AreEavdpos 8 ab 6 tiv peydAnv apxnv péxpt THs vperéepas 
KTnodpevos Kal Katadpapov Thy yiv os dAnBds Sn TobTo KTy- 
gapévy Baowreiav paddov Eouxev 7) BacrevoavtTt. womrep yap 
ay ef tis iSuotys CvyxtTHoarTo pev yav TOAAHY Kal ayabyv, mpl 
82 AaBeiv dx’ airs Tovs Kapmovs TeAcuTHCELEV, Hs by KaKEiVyY 
pot Soxel ovpBivat. mponde pev yap émi wAciotov Tis ys Kal 
rovs dytioTdyras Gmavtas Katéotparto Kal Tov xader@v dardv- 
twv axpiBds amrédavoev* Kataotycacba 8 ob 7Svv7yOy rHv 
dpxnv odd’ érBeivar répas Tois werovnpévors, GAA’ améBavev év 
péon TH TOV Tpaypdrwv Topeia. Ware éxeivov pev paxas av TIS 
gain mrciatas KatopOdca, Baciredoa Sé éAdyiota, Kai ye- 
vécOar pev dywnornv péyav mepi BacrAcias, aroAatoa 8’ ovdev 
dévov tis Svavoias Kal THs Téxvns, GAAG wabeiv raparAjovov 
Somep dy et tus Tov ’OdAvpmixov ayava a&ywviopevos Kai Kpaty- 
gas Tovs dvturdAovs, elra érarobdvor TH vixy, mpiv €d Kal Kadds 
TH Kepadj Tov orépavov dppoca. oiovs yap vopous éExdoTots 
S€Onxev ; i) moias owvrdges Suqvexcis xpypdtwv 7) oTpatwrev 7) 
veov éroujoaro ; } roia ovvybe SioKjnoe Ta mpdypata ijyayev 
abropudtws mpoiovayn xpovov Taktais Tepiodots ; rota ToALTEvpaTa 
éroXirevaaro év Tois dpxopevors ; 0 8€ Kai povov ago Tis EavTod 
dicews Epyov kai pynpeiov KatéAurev, pos Alyiatw THv érovupov 
rédw, TavTnv «0 Towyv tpiv Kiev, Omws ExoLTE Kai Tis pe- 
ylorns pera thy iperépav Kpatointe. date Ilépoas pév Karé- 
Avoev dpxovras, adtos 82 éyyitata obK phe. "Emei ye pay 
éxeivos éredevtyoev, edOis pev éoxicOnaav eis pupia of Make- 
Sdves, Epyw SeiEavres itp abrovs elvar tiv dpxyv, Katéxew Se 
ob8t Thy abrév Ext vvavro, dAX’ cis TOTO TUxys apixovTo GoTE 
jwayxdaOnoav thy oderépav adrHv exAumeiv, iva tis dAAoTpias 
dpxwow, Gorep ewxiopévor paddov 7) Kpateiv duvapevor, Kal Hv 
domep aivypa, Maxeddves odx é) Maxedovia, ddd’ 0d dvvawro 

j 
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, 9? ” ‘ 7 a , ‘ 
Baowrcvovres Exacro, Gorep Ppovpoi parXov tav woAEwv Kai 
a ” n , , a e 4 
TOV xwpiwv GvTEs } GpxovTes, dvdotaroi Ties, BaciAcis ody Vd 
a we € a \ , 
Tob peyddov BaoiWéws GAXd’ id’ éavtdv adroi yeyevnpévor, € 
er a , , ‘ , 
5é oldv re eiweiv, catpdmar Epnuor Baoiréws. Kaito. Tv Tovav- 
/ /, , A n , / 
THv KaTaoTaow ToTepov Ayoteia paddov 7) BactAcia tpoceotké- 
/ 
vat pycoper ; 
»Y @& 4 , 2 ‘ ~ > “~ > , 
Nov 8€ dpor pev Syrovbev ob peumroi ris dpyns éxtéravrat, 
3909 7 9 , a 7 ‘ a A o > a ‘ /, 
008’ wore eivar pétpw AaPeiv 7d évrds adtrav, GAX’ od pev TdTE 
e / ~ 4 , aA , A 
wpi€ero tod Tlépaov % apxn, éevreibev apEapévw Badifew mpos 
c , ‘ / > ‘ c ‘ A > ‘ , > , 
eomépav ToAv TrAEiwy €oTiv 7 AOLTH THs ExEivov maans. expevyet 
de c A bode > x > é@ > Xr , > , > »” 
€ Upds OVOEV, OV TOALs, OVK EAvOS, OD ALLHY, OV ywpiov, TAHV 
” > , , > , , 4 
Twwv dpa daxpynotiav Katéyvwte*’ “EpvOpa re Oddatra Kai 
, 4, ‘ , A a a , 
NeiAov xatappdxtat Kai Aipvy Madris, & Trois mpdrepov év 
, = , »” 7” a “a 
TEpact yHs NKOVETO, toa Kai avAis épxia THde TH wOAE. Sv ye 
‘ , ‘ ~ ~ > ‘ 
pny yriotouv Tiwes TOv Aoyoroldy pyde civar TO mapamav ’Oxe- 
, ‘ 7 4 7 c / 
avov, pyde mepippeiv thy yiv, moras 8& evpdvtas Tovvopa 
/ 9 / a a a 
Yuxaywyias évexa eis troinow Oeivar, rodTov o'tws KadGs avev- 
7 3OX c > a ~ c 7 , , ‘ 
pete ote ovd€ 7) évradOa vijoos ipas diepvye. rtocavry Se 
s ‘ , ‘ s e > ‘ ‘ / > ‘ a 
ovoa Kai TyALKaUTH TO péyeBos 4 apyn TOAD peiLwv éotl TH 
> , a a , a , > ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
axpiBeia 7) TO KUKAW THs xopas. ov yap Muooi rv BacirA€éws 
Exovow ovd€ Sdxar ovdé Micidar od8’ ardor pécor, of piv Bia 
/ / 7 
ciowxiopévot, ot S€ aroatavtes, AndOjva 8 od Svvdpevor, odd’ 
> , ‘ e , a ” ‘ , a ” > \ 
dxove. pev 7 Bacitéws yh, Eotr 8€ wavtwv Tov Exew adh 
8 , Or , 4 ‘ > , 7 > 
wapevwv, ovd€ GaTpdrat paxovtat mpds GAAnAOUS GoTEp OK 
M > a , > ‘ / c A \ 4 c ‘\ 
Ovtos avTois BaciAéws ovd€ roAELs ai pev pds TovTOUs, at Se 
‘A , / ‘ , 
mpos éxeivous Siicravrat, Kal eis pev Tas éxréprovtat dpovpoi, 
. ‘ a is , > > ° 2, > , ” 
x 8€ rav'éxrirrovow, add’ domep addds Exxexabappévos, OUTws 
” , 7 , A 
amaca % oikovpévy xopod axpiBéotepov tv Pbéyyerar, ovvev- 
, , \ oo a ‘ a 
XOMEVN pEvELY TOY GrravTa ai@va THVdE THY GpxnVv’ OUTwWs KaAds 
« ‘ 7 = / 7 
v0 rode Tod Kopudaiov iyyenovos ovyKpoteita. iro mdvtwv 
‘ am” ” - ca 
5€ ravraxod igov dpxerat, Kal of pev év Tois dpeot KaTwKLCpPEVOL 
/ ra 7 
TamewoTEepor Tov év TOis KOLAOTATOLS TedioLs TpOs ye TO MH 
, c ‘ ~ ~ aA 
avtitatrecOat, oi S€ tev rediwy Tay evdaipovwv KAnpodyxoi TE Kal 
ae al f , s 
O1KNTOPES VPETEPOL YYEewpyoi* repos Sé Kai vacos ovdev ETL 
8 , > 7° , , ‘ aa a ” 
laKkeKpital, GAA’ worep pia xwpa auvexns Kal ev didAov Gravra 
c , a / ‘ 7 
Urakovel Gwwr7. mavta dé é€ émitdypatos Kal vevparos TeAci- 
ta mw N ‘ , »” 4 , > , 
Tat pdov 7 Tis dv xopdnv WyAcev, Kav Te yeveoOar Séyn, dardxpy 
4 ‘ , 

Sofa, Kai mémpaxra. oi Sé dpyovtes of mepmdpevor emi Tas 
, \ \ A ‘ e s¢ a @ ” , > 
moAes TE Kai TA EOvy TOV pev Vp’ EavToOis ExacToL dpxovTEes Eiat, 
‘ \ \ e , ‘ ‘ > , c , ” > , 
Ta O€ mpos av’TOUs TE Kal pds GAArAOUS Spoiws GravTes dpxd- 

\ ‘ \ , i a 
pevor, kal 8) Kai TovTw gain tis dv avitovs Tov dpxopévwy 
~ , a ~ 4, 
diap€epev, OTe mpotor Sexviovow Srws apxecbar mpoorxer* 
a 7” , / 7 
TogovTos umacw évéeaTtaktar PoBos Tod peyddov apxovtos Kal 
4 / 4 o 7 a 
Ta TavTa mMpvtTavevovTos. woTe padAov pev Exeivov Eidévat 
/ A 4 oi ~ , = 
vopilovow & mparrovow 7) odds adtovs, paddov Sé Sediacw Kal 
> 7 * ‘ / »” ‘ 7 
aidotvrat 7) Tov Seandrny dv Tis Tov abtod mapdvTa Kai épeaty- 
, ‘ 4, ‘ A 7 A 
kota Kat kedevovta. ovdeis b€ éf’ éEavTd TyALKodTov dpovei, 
co yy > 4 , 77 >’ 3 ‘ > A > >. 2 
OoTls TOUVONa aKkovoas povov olds T° éotiv atpeueiv, GAX’ dva- 


‘ * ~ ‘ 4 ‘ 4 ~ > , 4 4 c \ 
oras vpvel Kai oeBe Kat ovvedyetat dimAjv €EUXV, THV MEV UTEP 
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> a - a ‘ ‘ > ~ > / ‘ ~ e Aa > de 
avrov Tois Geois, tv S€ a’T@ éxeivw mepi TV EavTOU. El OE TL 

‘ , BI ‘ xn 

Kal puxpov évdor<alordev rept Sixas te Kai d£woes 7) Kowas 7 
207 a > , ” »” ” > - . > , 

idias Tay Gpxopevwr, et Ties dpa aévor Elev, Ws Exeivov ECia TEM - 
7 a = ‘ , » > a 

movow eis épwravres ti Sei roveiv, Kal pevovow €oT av 

i ] bx 7) ) SdaoKar is. woe ovdev Sei 

droonpnvn, ovx nTTov 7) didacKadov xopos. 

, , ‘ > ‘ ” 35e° "rr > tA 

POcipecOar mepudvta THY apxnv amacayv, ovde aAdAoTeE ev adAois 
, ‘ »¢ a e , ‘ a 

ytyvopevov 70 Kal? Exacrov BeBaotcba, orore adiot THY YIV 

, A ” ‘ > 

matoin* dAX’ evipdpea ToAAH KaOnpévw Tacav ayew THY OiKoV- 

= ‘ , ; a \ 

pevnv &” émotoddv. ai dé puxpov POavovor ypadeioa Kat 

~ a ‘ , »” 

mépaow worep ird arnvav hepopevat. 6 8€ mavtwv agov 

m” 6 / ‘ 4 . / ‘ 4 . , ‘ Xr / \ om” w 

ayaoOai te Kai Oavydlew Kai xdpww éxtivew Kat Aoyw kal Epye, 
4 / 

TooavTnvy pev yap ExovTEs THV Gpx7V, 
7 > - A ‘ \ ‘ > , ” > 7 

ovtw 8 éyxpatas Kai Kata moAAnv eovoiav apxovtes, Exeivo 


7 A , 
TOUTO Viv elpyoeETat. 


‘ ‘ / , «“ ~ ec A > to 
kat moAv pddtota veviKnKaTe, 0 TavTeA@s Vp@V EOTLV LOLOV. 
/ ‘ -~ , > ‘ »” ‘ > K , 55 
povor yap Tav mwmote éhevOepwv apxere, Kat OV Kapia dedorar 
, , 32QXr ” c , 32> 
Ticoadépver ovdé Ppvyia PapvaBdlw ob8? Aiyumros érépw, ovd 
ov se A a > 4 ‘ é6 ca 500 8 Xr. ‘ 
womep Oikos TOD Seivos axover TO EOvos, OTw wapedoOy SovAcvew 
-~ oy c ~ ‘ / 
ovdé aitd dvT. eAevOepw, arr’ WoTEp Oi ev Tails KaTa pilav 
/ oo x, ¢ 7 ” 7 / / 7 > , 
moAEow, OUTW Kal VpEis OoTEp ev pla TOAEL TAGH TH oiKOUpEVY 
A » , ? a ~ ee 
roXuTevopevor TOs Gpxovtas Kabiarate olov é apxaipéoiwy, Emi 
, a ‘ > 4 A / 
mpootacia Kal mpovoia Tov apxopévwv, ovK éri TO SeorroTas 
> a ° ec = \ ” * ” > A 
civat ém’ adTois’ WoTE VroXwpEL MEV ApXwY ApXOVTL, OTaY avTOD 
0 j En it ovd’ ay a IOELE PAdLWS* TOTOUTOY aTexEL 
6 xpovos e&yxy, Kal 008’ Gv dmravrncee padiws x 
~ -~ ” c 7 a , ” »” ‘ 
rod SuevexOjvar ayav &s av’tod THs xwpas ovans.  ExKAnTou SE 
” ” 3 a > , ‘ > 2) / a 
womep Epeois €x Sypotdy cis SixacTypiov avv ovK eAaTTOVL TOV 
/ , A 7 , * ~ , / 
vit . 
SeLapevov PoBw wept Tis KpicEews 7) TOV TOLOVPEVwY yiyVvovTaL 
o a a ” ‘ a e+ a 
wore hain tis av Tocatra apyeoOar Tovs viv VTO TeV TEUTO- 
, ¢ , xa a / A > A > > a 
peéevwv, Odca ay avtois apéokyn. Tas ovv Tadta ovK ev Tos 
, s s i »” a #L ‘ ‘ + 
éréxewa waons SnmoKpatias; ovKovy éxel ESeoTL peTa THY EV 
aA / ~ a ~ »” > »” 

TH TOAEL Wihov évexPeiaav éAOciv GAAOGeE odd’ éx’ GdAOvs Sikac- 
, ‘ , , a , > , , > 
Tas, GAAd oTepyew avayKn TOs EyvwOpEVOLs, EL fy Tis EOTL 

‘ ° 7 A c , ‘ 

pukpa mods, wore tpocdeicOa SikacTov Vrepopiwv .... . Tapa 

, ‘ , \ A 7 

THv a&iav, i) Kai Swxovta py Kpatnoavra pnde TO verikyjobar* 
> ‘ / ‘ 9 , a »” de > 4 7 

GAAG peéver SuxaoTys ETEpos péyas, Ov ovroTE OvdEV Expevyer TOV 
/ a 4 ‘ ‘ > / > , 7 ‘ 

Sixaiwv. Kavtad0a 87 roAAN Kat evoxypwv ivoTns piKpOd mpos 

, ‘ > ‘ \ »” é A / 87 \ , 
péyav Kai adogov mpos evdofov Kat mévntos bn pos mAoVaLOV 


‘ * 9 a ‘ Q “ * , , ss 

Kat yevvaiov ayevvods, kal TO Tod ‘Hovodov ovpBaiver 
, , 

pea pev yap Bpidea, pea d€ Bpidovta xad€erret 


e ¢ , . - , ” * ‘ , ” ” 
ovros 6 SixaoTys TE Kal HyEepov, Orws av TO Sixaov ayn, woTEp 
A > / > 8 , r , ‘ GAX , de < 
mvedpa ev vni, ov dn ov TmAovoiw pev padrAov, TwevyTL SE 7TTOV 

, o 4 , A 
xapilopevov TE Kal mapaméumov, GA’ OTw yevolTO dét, TOUTOV 
Opoiws wpedodr. 

. - , , a , * 

Aves 89 Kai tu “EAAnvixd, éredyrep évtadOa éyevounv Tod 

/ > / ‘ ‘ ‘ A , ~ ° > 

Aoyov, aicxuvopevos pev kai Seduns py SdEw puxporoyeiobar* ov 
S > 2 @ > 2 s > > c ” ” , 

piv GAX’, orep Kai aptiws eizov, odx ws toa toots TapaBaddwv 

, , / a 

Sie, GAA’ otk OvTwv éTEpwv Tapaderypatwv avayKalopmat Tots 

2 a ? ‘ a x a X > / 
odor xpioa, cita Kat yeAoiov <dv> TodTo pev avTo Oavpalew 
Ce ec 7 ” ~ c / g > 

kal Sexxvieiv, Ott ovK Eat evpeiv loa Tois tpeTepors ErEpa OVD 
> , > ‘ / c ‘ , > 4 , de 

éyyvs, GAAG mavTa Vro TOUTwY aroKpUTTETAL, TEpipEvEY OE THVL- 


= »” ~ > 
katdta mapeceTtdoa, Omnvika towv Exolmev pvnpovedoat* OvK 
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s , § a o pode 6 ~~ = , a > ” ” 
oipat ye deiv, Ore ye ovdE GavpacrTa Opoiws ay iv, & Tia el yomev 
> 7 oe | ‘ A > a ff a A> 
€ireiv Opoia. | Kal pyv ovd’ éxeivd ye ayvod, Or Tadr’ Eri 
, z > , 2f/ A > * \ 
davrorepa wv aptiws éEjraca mepiBodrH re apyns Kal dyKw 
/ 4 a a 
mpaypatwv paveitat ta “EAAnviKa tov Tlepouxdv: adda 7d 
\ ‘ , 7 / ‘ a 4, 
tous pev BapBapous tais repiovoias Kai tais Suvdpeow trepBa- 
, aA \ ” , 4 , a 
A€cOa, tods S€ “EAAnvas codia kai swdpootvy mapedOeiv, 
, aA \ \ a 9 , 
péya pow Soxei Kai mavredés eis aperis elvar Adyov Kat mavTds 
. - , a 2 a ° a 
aywvopa Aapmrpotepov. Todt’ odv épdv Epxopat, Orws éxeivor 
‘\ , > - ~ 
kat mpXikois ovo Tois éavT@v éxpyoavTo mpayyact* Kay 
a ‘A / , 4 , 7 ‘ 
gavaor TorAV pukpotepa Siacwcacba py Svvybévres, SjAov 7O 
‘ , > ‘ a »” a a 
ovvOno0pevov cis THv Wipov. "“Expagay pév yap wav trip apyis 
\ ¢ , > a ‘ , - a 
kat iyepovias ’A@nvaioe kai Aaxedapovior, Kai Hv adtav 
, ~ 4 , aA 
Svvapus wAciv THv Oddartay Kai tév KuxAddov dpxew Kal ro 
| , ” ‘ 4 
émt Opaxys €xew kai TvAas cat ‘EAAnorovrov kai Kopydacvov* 
A a 3s F c bu \ om» ‘ / oo nN 
kat tadr’ qv % Svvapts. Kat Exafov 8) rapatAnoiov worep av 
” , A /, , 
€ Tis gwpatos érOvpav yevéerOar Kipios 6vuxds Twas Kal axpa 
, > , ¢ a , a 
AadBou dvti OAov Tob Gopatos Kai Taita <éxwv> Exew otorro 
” > oX: ‘ a Se > 7 ¢ , > ‘ , 
amep €BovdeTo* ws 8€ Kaxeivor jyepovias érOuunoavTes vyoidia 
‘ »” > A 0 , s 4 , 4 7 , , 
kat akpas émt Gadarry/ Kai Apévas Kal Towadra éLexaprocavto 
‘ / ‘ ‘ / 
kat KatetpipOnoav rept thy OddAatrav, dveporoAjcavtes AyEpo- 
af GAX , 6 5 bé / A ¢ > A 
viav pardAov 7) ktycacGar Suvyfévres. yevopuevor SE Gpws emi 
7 v > , / A 
Katpov, womep év KAnpov mepiwdy, éemotatar tév ‘EAAjvev 
e , 2Q> > / c a 
exatepor ovd’ eis piav, ws eimeiv, yevedv Steawoavro Ty Tdéw* 
»” > , ‘ a ‘ \ 
ovKoy apepmtTus ye, GAA TodTO by TO Aeyopuevov THv Kadpeiav 
/ 2 > , ‘ a o ~ 
viknv éevikwv adAAnAovs TeEpi Tis iyyepovias, Warep ov'K akLodvTES 
‘ ee / 7 “ 
ToUs €TEpovs povovs puceicfar de of Ercpor, GAA’ adTot Tod 
, , 7 4 ‘ 
pépovs petadauBavew.  Ttodro pev yap Aaxedaipoviwy els 
ec ‘ ” , A « 
yyepov ovtw Si€Oyxe tos “EdAnvas wor’ dmadAayévras ar’ 
> A e / , 7 a 
avUT@V EKOVTas Cao>pévous EavTois ETEpovs dpxovtas CyTHoaL. 
/ > 2 ‘\ , / 7” 
Sovres 8° Eavrods ’AOnvaiots, ws xpdvos ov odds SupAGe, per- 
, »” 7 / , 4 
€yvwoav, ovTe Tov hopwv Hepovres THY apeETpiav ovTE TOvs emt 
- 4 , , c ~ 
TH TOVTwY tpopace mapakA€rTovTas avTois, avaoracTo. TE 
, 9 a 
yeyvopevor kal? Exacrov évavrdév, ’A@nvno. wept tov map’ 
c ~ c , , , , >» 8 4 ~ 
cavtois vpetovtes Adyov, KAnpotxwv te odhiow emi Thy yHV 
4 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
TEUTOMEVWY Kal Tapa TOUS Popovs apyvpoAdywv, «i mov xpEia 
/ c / , , ‘ 

KaTaGXOL ETEPA* MpOGETL Tds TE akpoTOAEs eAEvHEpas Exe Ov 
4 A A 7 ~ 7 se 
Suvdpevor Kal éxi tois Sypaywyois dvres tois éxeivwv, € Kal 

7 aA « , 4, , / 
xeipov dpovoicw opoiws, orpatevcacOai re davayKalopevor 
/ > , ~ 
OTpaTEias OVK dvaykalas év lepopnviais Kal éoptais moAXdxis, 
e ’ — c a 2QX a a 
wos 8 eimeiv amas, ovdév tyAiKobrov Tis mpootagias dzo- 
, o a” > ec 7 
Aavovres av Orov tadta aévov jv *ropeivar.  Svoyepaivovtes 
4 A c 
8 é« rovtTwy tovs ’AOnvaiovs oi wodXAoi Kal mpds Tovs Aaxe- 
, ‘\ o 
Saipoviovs madw petaotavtes TOv adtov TpOrov OvmEep TpOTE- 
i. .* / ‘ ‘ > , ‘ > 8 , oe » 
pov am’ éxeivwv mpos Tovs "APnvaious, Tov a’tov tporov wr 
, 4 © ”~ a 
exeivov madw é&nratnbyocay. mpoerovres yap Urép THs TOV 
, 
“EAAjvev éXevBepias roAeunoew ’“APnvaios Kai TovTw mpoca- 
‘ A 4 > A a > / ‘ ‘ ‘ 
yopevor Tos ToAAOUs, éereidn Kabeirdov éxeivwv TA TEiyn Kal 
, ~ / A ~ / ~ / a 
KUpLoL TOV TpaypaTwv Kal TOU TavTa ToLEiv eyevovTo, TOGOUTOV 
ec , o 7 / 
vrepeBddXAovTo Hote Tupavvidas év macats Tais ‘EAAnviow roAEL 
, A ~ , , ‘A , 
kaTéoTyoav, us mpoceizov edpynpws Sexapyias* Kal piav Kabe- 


< 7 
Aovres tHv *AOnvaiwy Svvacreiav moAAas Tas map’ avTov 
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dvrevajyov, at ovx "AOnvnow ov8’ év Srdpty SiateAoboat Kaxds 
éroiovy Tovs dpxopévous, GAX’ év adrois Tois aherépors ExaoTat 
xwplos auvexas iSpupévar Kai olov cvpremdeypévat. war’ 
dpxopevor TOD woAE pov Tpoeirov Tois “"EAAnow Ort Vrep TovTOU 
rohepncovow *AOnvaios, drws péifw Kai mreiw odds éxeivov 
Kaka dpyacawro kai deiEacev éAevOepiav avrois Gvta Ta am’ éxei- 
wide py av abrovs dpewvov BeBae a. Thy émayyeXiav. Kai yap 
obv Frravto pev edOews Evos HvydSos, Katedeirovto SE vd On- 
Baiwv, émscotvro 8 id Kopwhiwv, ériprdaro b€ 7) Oadarra 
Tav dppootav éxmimtovTwr, ATE dvappooTwY Kal Ov KaTa TOU- 
voua éyxatactabévtwv Te Kal éxovtwv Tas odes.  émrerdy) TE 
Trois éxeivwy &diKnpaor Kal TO pice TO bia TadTa eis abTovs Tapa 
tov ‘EdAjvov avénbevres OnBaior éxpdtyncay abtovs thv év Aev- 
KTpows paxnv, dnod te Aaxedaipovior éxrrodov joav Kai OnBaiovs 
ovdels ad dépew ed’vaTo pilav paxnv edtvxncavtas, GAX’ aze- 
pavOn Avovredodv Ext Tiw Kadpeiay {av} ExeoPar padrov 7 
Kexparnkévat Aaxedaipoviwv’ ottws éuonPyoav. Kai raira 
ov 8% mov Katyyopias évexa Kow?s Tov ‘EAAjvwv ovveoKevacd- 
pyv, Gorep 6 Oavpacros éxeivos 6 Tov Tpixdpavov rovnoas — 
pimote dvadykn Tocavtn yévortro|\—, AX’ éxeivo émdexvivat 
BovrAopat, Sti ovrw mpd bpov Fv TO apxew cidévar* «i yap Hy, 
év trois “EAAnow jv av, of mAciotov 8 Tov Taév ye dAAwv codia 
Sujveyxav’ GAAG Kal TodTO tpeTepoy eat EVpypya Kat Ouod Tois 
GAXAows ereoeAvuv. ered TO ye AexOev Ex’ ’AOnvaiwv Kivdvvever 
kal mepl mavTwv, «& Tis €iTol, TOV ‘EdAjvov dAnbes eivat, 
érer<odK>Tos pev apxovow avTioTiy at kai kpatjoat Ilépoas Kai 
Cavahio au mAovTov Kai rovovt vyeveynciy ayaboit mavros 
paddAov oar, ap xe S€ abroi éri Giraideuror noay, meipopevoi TE 
éopdddovro. Kai “ere pev dpovpods civeweprrov eis TAS 
mo\ets, OF Tov pev emiywpiwv ExdoTwv Kal Eis OUs éréurrOVTO OUK 
imévotav S€ éxoiovy Kal Tos pyro 
povpovpevors ws mavta mpds isxdv Kai Biay dyovtes. dppo- 


* , , ‘ , > ~ ” ‘ , 
Tepa ovv avveBawve, pyre Tas TOAELS aohados EXELV Kal TPOTETL 


éAdrrovs dei Syrovbev joav* 


a a a ‘ a a a > aA 
puccicOar Kai Ta Kaka THS apxis avTi Tov THs apxis a&yabav 
= , > / ‘ ‘ ~ 

Kaprotoba., Thy pev mAcovegiav od BEBarov, Thy S€ THs TAEOVE- 

A , , 

éias Sd€av ioxupav Exovtas.  Emerta Ti mpOs TOVTOIS GuVE- 

, , ‘ 

Bawe; Siaorwpévovs dei Kal Siaipovpévovs dobeveatépovs ra 

” , 4 4 ec A 4 c ~ , 5 4 ‘ ao 

oixor yiyverOar Kai py ixavods Thy éavtdv olen, bia To Enteiv 

* ? , c , , 

hv érépwv Exew. ov7’ obv dv apxev épievto trepBareaba Tore 
29 7 , , ? ” ie’ e a ‘ / ” 

éSvvavto wAnOe TovTwY dv Erewrov, OVP EavTois TO pevELY LooLS 

? _— , ‘. +s 

KatéAurov, GAX’ joav éAatrovs pev Ew, EAdtrovs 5€ ot KoL, Kai TO 

- = , > » ‘ 

mpoiévat THv apxnv adrois cis dropov KaBiataTo, ovK Exovar TA 


7 o , 7 ” m” 
reAevraia 8.’ Stwv adryv Kabe~ovow* ote Tovpradw Eorevdov 


dv @€ovro. Kal jv TO pev mpoxwpeiv adrois & éBovAovro ayy- 
xavov Kai Katdpas éyyvs, TO S€ py mpoxwpeiv Kovpdrepov Te 
ovdev yap aAAo 7) SiorxcLopeévors 
dpa yap 
T@ Teer TO KepdAraiov cdHis EAdvOave Avdpevov, Kai madw éis 
ioxvew avrois 


‘ o” we ‘ /, ‘ 
Kal 7TTOVs Exov Tos PoBovs 


, a c 4 ~ 7 
éoKeav GTi GpxXOVTwv Kai TovovaW Umep TOU TovELY. 


~ ‘ ‘ ‘ , »” 8’ ¥ 3 
TaVTO KaTa TOUS TOLNTAS KaTHEL. €TLt OUT 
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ovepepe Tovs dpxopevous Sia Tas émBoudas oT’ dobeveis eivat 
8a rods rapa tev eEwbev ad mohépous kal Omws 7) Tt tA€ov THs 
ouppaxias, GAN’ érerovOecay mpos adrors + mapamAnovov Omep 
oi év tais matdiais TH mev eis Tovpmpoobey dyovres, tH 8 eis 
Tovmiabev dvOeAxovres, OUK ExovTes 6 TL Xprovrat, aAX’ olov 
civai re Kai py eivar adrovs BovAdpevo1, adrot peraxerpil dpevoi 
TE Kai ayovres, év ois orevdovow, eimeiv ovK Exovres. To be 


TavTwv yeAouraréy TE Kat atoTwtrarov* eri yap Tov Ss auora- 


Hévous au TOV ToUs Aotrovs é €v v@ TO avro TroLety €xovras jwayKa- . 


Cov iévat, Tapa Ajovov TOLOUVTES oomep av €i abtovs Tovs dde- 
orqKoras ed’ éavtovs ExeBov iévar, Kal ovK ehoyiovro TOUS Tis 
éxeivwv Ovtas pepidos TovTovs éx’ adtovs ayovres, ois ovK éAv- 
owtéde. 8y ov Ka? abtév Katadexvivar Td Tois GAAOLs orovoy 
Bonbeiv. 


/ / 
cuvedepev Sierpatrovto* 


A ~ 
wote Kavtad0a rovvaytiov 7) éBovAovtd rte Kal 
Xr , ‘ \ > , 
BovAopevor yap rovs adiotapévovs 
, ‘ ‘A , ” 
mpoodyeobar Kai Tovs mapapévovtas dv éroiow ddiotacba.. 
> / ‘ > ~ o , 
édeixvucay yap aitois Sr. pévovtes pev ex’ GAHAOUS bmdp£ov- 
e a a a , 
ow avTols, Kowy 0” amavtes arootavtes éAeVOepor BeBaiws 
” > ‘ , a 2 
€govTat* ov yap KataAciWovar TeAEvTaVTEs 5v’ dv AnPOnoovra.. 
” , ‘ e ‘ > a 
WOTE TOTOVTH TEpL a’TOVs Haav pavAcTEpor TOV amiaTwV GUp- 
, a c ‘ ‘ 
paxwv, Cow ot pev Ka?’ EavTovs ExacTo. arexmpovr, oi S€ Kowyv 
> s 2¢ 7 ” , = ° a 
arootaow €€ wv Erpattov eianyotvto.  Ovtw Tore apyis ovrw 
s& > 20> 2a 7 > , ? 
Tes HV, O08’ €iddres adrnv ediwKov, GAAG KairEp puKpa Kal olov 
> ‘ ‘ \ , ” > > / 29> i % A 
€oxaTias Kat KAnpous ExovTes ovK HdvVAPnoay ovd’ aita TadTa 
, ‘ ‘ 7 m” 
Siacwcacbar 5a rHv Tod dpyew dzetpiav Te Kai ddvvapiay, odTeE 
r 0 / 7. ‘ / ” > > a »” , 
piAavOpwrws ayovtes Tas TOAELs OvT’ eyKpaTas Exew Suvapevot, 
“- ” ‘ > A ” = > 
Bapeis apa Kai aodeveis Gvtes. tedevtaiov 8 obv yupvwb€vtes 
‘ ‘ > , 4 , ‘ e 
kata tov Aiowrov KoAowv povor mpos amravTas éudxovTo. 
Tod , ‘ x , 6 ” ‘ i > , 
ovTO peVvTOL TO TOUS TpOdUeV GravTas, ws eireiv, dvOpwrous 
5 ‘ c “ > 6 / c ~ A / ‘ 
tapuyov vpiv érnpnOy povors evpeiv Te Kal TeAEwoacIaL’ Kal 


6 A bde oo 4 7 ” , > ‘ a 
aUPAaOTOV OVOEV. woTEp yap Tov GAAwVY TpaypaTwV emi Tais 
? A , o 
vAals dravT@ow ai TéExval, OUTWs OTE apxy peyioTy Kal Sivapts 
diadh€épovea ovve a a Ee ; ‘6 ‘ 
povoa ouveotn, TOT’ én’ avTH Kai 7) TExVvn GvvEeTEOn TE Kai 
= A »” ‘ 
auveonAdev, Kai apdw 8n 8 addAAnAwV éexpativOn: dia pev Td 
oe > ~ , 6 *S 2 »@ , > , / ‘ 2 
THS apxns peyeBos Kai 7) éureipia avayKaiws mepieyevero, dia 8 
> ‘ o” 2A7 , ” ‘ > ‘ ” e > , 
ad TO dpxew €id€vat Sikaiws Ga Kal €ikdTws nlénoev 7) apyy. 
a de 4 ‘ / / ~¥ 4 > 7 ‘\ / ‘ 
tovTo 8€ Kai odd padiota TavTwr é.ov ideiv Kal Oavyaoa THv 
‘ ‘ , ‘\ ‘ ~ , , ec > ‘ 
Tept THY TOALTELay Kal THY THS Siavoias peyaAdorpEeTELaV, ws OvdEV 
A - ~ , / , , \ 
€ouKOs avTH Tov TavTwv. SeAdvTEs yap dio pépy TavTas Tovs 
‘ 7 ~ ~ ‘ 7 ” A / 
éri THs apxis — TodTo 8 eizwv Gracav eipyKa THv oikovpevnv 
A , ‘ \ , , 
—, TO pev xapieotepov TE Kai yevvatoTepov Kai SuvaTwTepov 
a ‘ n . - , A > , \ \ ‘ 
TAaVTAXOD TOALTLKOV 7) Kal OuodvAov Trav aredoKare, TO 5€ Novrrov 
c , , \ > / ‘ ” / / ‘ ‘ - 
ianKkoov TE Kal apxopevov. Kal ovTe OadatTa Sdieipyet TO py €ivar 
, » a a > , , 209 9 , \ a 
roAityny ote TANnGOs THs ev pETw Xwpas, ovd’ "Agia Kat Evpwrn 


Eévos 8 


> ‘ ” > -~ * / ” > ‘ 4 ‘ 7 
ovdeis OoTis apyns 7) mioTews aéios, GAAG KabéatnKe Kown THS 


, > ~ ‘s , Ss 2 4 A 4, ‘ 
Sinpyntat évradvda* mpoxeta 8 év péow maou mavta 


a , éo6 @ a ae ” ‘ a \ 
yas Snpoxpatia vd’ évi TO apiotw apxovTt Kai KoopyTH, Kat 
, o 4 / a , 
mavTes WoTeEp eis KOWNY ayopay ovviacr Tevgdpevor THs dkias 


54. rods dpxouevovs Aldus: ovvapxopevovs S*D, ovvaptouévoe 
UT (ovvepxouévove S*). ad ante dodeveis poni iubet Rsk. 

5. rots dAAos 7d traici vult Wil. 

57. xalrep S*U*, xai wept O. 

58. ouvveconrd\Oe UT, ourijhber SD. 
59. 89 T. wéduwv airiav cai rhv O; 
AITEIAN adscripta,” Keil. re SD: 
kai yevvacérepov U. 
60. O@ddacca D. 


dua Rsk, dAda O. 
“ad mod emendata lectio 
ye UT. kal duvarwrepov 
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9 ” ‘ , a —_— a Ad ‘ , > , 50° 
éxaoTo.. omep S€ TOALs TOis aUTHS Opiois Kal Xwpats EOTLV, TOD 
o , ~ 4 , 7? > ~ , »” 
noe ) TOALS THS Taos OiKOVPEVYNS, WOTEP AUTHS XwYpas aOTU 
A , , v , oe a ‘ 
Kowov amodcderypevn* pains av mepiwoikovs amavtas 7) KaTa 
~ ~ ” ~ > , , , , 
djpov oikotvtas GAAov x@pov cis piay TavTyV aKpoToAW ovvEp- 
- \ > , > a 9 — 2 \ i a 
xecOar. 4 S€ ovderwrote ameimev, GAN’ WoTEP TO THS Yi)S 
»” , , o . 2 = , , \ 
Edados, pepe: mavtas* womep Sé 4 Tois KoATOLs Sexomevyn TOUS 
‘ s , , 4 » > / 
rotapovs Oadatra ravta<s ToaovT<ov>s Kptvwaca Exe, eEvov- 
, ” a 7 ‘ , ” \ ¢ 
Twv Kal eigwovtov ion ovod Te Kal datvopéevyn, ovTw Kai 70€ 
, \ £ , a \ a ‘ a * 
d€xeTa pev Tovs &€ amdons ys, Kowov 8 avTf Kai TovTO mpos 
‘ / / > »” ‘ > / ‘ c ‘ A > a 
thv Oddratrav éotw* ovTEe yap éxeivyn peiLwv vro THs EuBodrrs 
7 ~ ‘ 4, \ > a 
TOV TOTAapOV yiyVvETal, ws GUVELMappevoY TOVTOV GUY avTOIS 
> A > ” ‘\ / a c ‘ / 2Or 
cippod<oiv attnv Exew TO péyeOos, THdE Id peyeHouvs ovdev 
A ‘ ‘ 7 / c , ¢ 
éridnAov. Kai todto pev bn Tov AOyou VmevEyKOVTOS OTH 
/ ” \ , / 4 , 
trapepbeyxOum. dmep S€ eA€yopev, peydAor peydAws éveTpyoate 
4 / ‘ , 4 4 , 

THV TOALY, Kal OVK arrocEenvUVapevor TOUTH OavpacTHY eroinoaTe, 
A ‘ a~ »” a / ‘ ‘ , > A 
T@ pndevi TOV GAAwy adtns peraddvat, GAAG TO TANpwpa avTIS 

» , ‘ \ a > , > , 
agwov eCntnoate, Kai TO “Pwpyaiov civar érorjoate ov ToAEws, 
‘ / »” a A , > en. a / 
GAAG yEvous Ovopa KOLVOD TLVOS, Kal TOUTOV OVX EVOS TOV TAVTWY, 

s a a ‘i > x »- \ 

GAX’ avtipporov mao. Tots Aourois. ov yap ets “EAAnvas Kat 

, a - \ / IQr , >. , 

BapBdpovs s.apeire viv ta yévyn, ode yedoiav THv Siaipeow 
/ > ~ , ‘ vy / sf 

amepyvate avtois moAvavOpwrotépay Thy ToAW TapEexopevoL 7 

7 a ‘ _ ‘\ - , 

Kata wav, ws eimeiv, TO “EAAnviKov PidAov, GAX’ eis “Pwpaious 
‘ > ‘p / > , > ‘ 7 > , ‘ 

te Kai ov “Pwpyaiovs avridieihete* ei tocottov é&nyayere TO 
A , ” , \ ” , \ ‘ > 

THS ToAEws Gvopa. TovTwv dé oitw Sinpynuevwv ToAAOL peV eV 

. 2 , a c , > e n A e , 29> 
ExdoTn woAE TOATaL UpEeTEpOL Ody WTTOV 7) TOV OpedirAwv, OVd 
> / , > ~ x / ~ ‘\ > ‘ ~ ‘ 

idovres TH TWEs aiTav THv ToAW, Hpovpdv 4Sé ovddev Sei Tas 
> , . 2 > > ee ‘ s \ , 
axpoTroAes éxovTwv, dAX’ ot ExacTaxdbev peyrotor Kai Suvatw- 
‘ c ~ / c 7~ / ‘ A ‘ 

TaTo. Tas écavT@v watpibas vpiv pvdAarrovow* Kat durdAq Tas 


pbdvos Se 


i) ‘ > , a > is > ‘\ ‘ ¢ / ~ ‘ a 
ovdels ériBaiver THs apxis* avToi yap vrnpsate rod pn POoveiv, 


, ” > , ‘ ’ a 2 
moXes ExeTe, evOevde Te Kai wap’ adtav Exdoras. 


7? > 4 / 4 ‘ / 7 4 

aravtTa €is TO pegov KaTabevtes Kai TapacyxovTes Tois Suvapevots 
‘ »” 6 Aa a »” > 7 , > / > ‘ aA 

pn apxecOar paddXov 7) apxew ev TO pepe. Ov Toivey OvdE picos 

> = > / ” \ A ‘ 4 9 ‘ 

€k TOV arroAETopEevw Vretor’ 81d yap TO Kon eivat THY TOAL- 
, 4 ec , A / 

Telav Kal oiov ToAEws pds, EiKOTWS Ox ws GAXOTpiwv, GA’ 
ec > / e ” »” »” \ ‘ , > 

WS OiKEiwy Coi> apxovTEes Gpxovow* Et. dé Kai peTeoTW <év> 
> aA aA »” ~ , aA ~ a 

avT} macw ddea Tois tAnPeow ex Tav Tap’ adtois SuvaTav 

‘\ ~ > c 7 , 7 

<éml TO eis Vpas Katapevyev, GAXd’ Eotw> 7 Tap’ vuov én” 
> , >7 7 7 > ‘ 7 > , ‘ 

avTous, €av TL TOAW@at Tapakwveiv, Os HEovoa Opyn TE Kai 

, oa ‘ , ‘ , ‘ 
Timpia.  OUTW Kal TEVyGL Kal TAOVOLOLS EiKOTWS TA TapoVTA 


4 / ‘ , ‘ »” , 7 
Kal GpeoKe. Kat ouudeper, Kai dAAws ov A€AeimTar Cv" Kai 


/ , / , id 7 
Yeyove pia dppovia rodteias Gmavtas ovyKeKAnKvia, Kai TO 
, a ‘ > 7 a > 7” 
mpoobev Soxoiv ov Svvarov civar ovpBivar cvvndADev éf’ ipov, 
, > a ” \ , , \ > ” 
KpaTos apxns apa Kat peyadns ye CKaTexew> Kat ovK <avev> 
pravOpwrias dpxev éyxpareis. 


ovtw 8 Kabapai pev ppovpav 





61. dpioww Kai xwpious D. amdons T. abras xapas Canter: ad 
rhs xwpac O, {ad ris} xwpas Rsk*, abris {xwpas} Keil. 

62. dorep 5& 4 Tois KéAmos .. . éwidndov scripsi: obrw Kal 
noe Séxerar ev toils €& amdono yo, worep TovG ToTapyov’c OddaTTa 
(Oadkacoa D)- Kody & adbrqH (airaa SD) yiverat, wo 
guvemapyévov rov’tov civ atroig eis potv (elopéovo.w Schmid) 

. €wlindov' womwep 5é of Toia KdAToWw Sexouerr, TavTa obTwo 
Kptwaca éxe . . . parvouern O. 

65. <oi> add. Rsk*®. <éy> add. Canter. 
gevyev GAN’ Eoriv> supplevi: 
DU: étovea ST. 

66. dmavrag SD: dravra UT. dua—dguidravOpwrias scripsi: 
dua Kal pitavOpwriag kal weyadno ye Kal obx évov ST (od xacvov 
DU). éyxpareio UT: éeyxpario S, éyxparjo D. 
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, , \ \¢ a A > 
moAcs, popat S€ Kai iAat droxpaow eOvaev dAwv civar pvAaKy, Kat 
29> ? ‘\ ‘ / , A ~ 
ovd’ atta kara Tas woes Cév> ExdoTw TdV yevov ToAAal iSpupé- 
> >? > a \ a ” a 
vat, dAX’ év dpiOu@ <dd> Tov ddAwv éveorappevar Tais xwpais, 
” AAG ~ 0 7 > 7 o 3 3 A > = « , 
wate ToAAG Tv EOvav ayvoEiv Orov ToT’ éoTiv adTois 1) ppoupd. 
> / , e 4 , ~ 
ci 8€ mov rods 80 drepBornv peyeBous irepipKe Td Sivacba 
=~ ?? c , 32Or 4 > , a > 
sodppoveiv Kal avryv, ovd€ tovTos épOovncate Tav émory- 
, A , 
gopevov Te kat SiahvAagovtwv. apyxew pev yap ols py Svvapis 
> , »” ec ‘A A 
ov cwrnpiov, apxecOa § vo tov Kpetrovww 6 dedtEpos, hadi, 
a 2 * de i a A a > , , > 
wAovs, UTO O€ Vuav Viv Kal Tp@Tos amepavOn. aves odv 
> \ ” \ > , , a “ 
ampi€ Exovtat Kai od mpdrepov déuoaev av dmoorhvat 4) oi 
, a , ? e ~ 
mA€ovTes TOD KUBepvyTtov* aAX’ olov ai vuKtepides ev Tois 
” > , ‘ / - 
avtpots GAAyAwy te Kai AiBwv ExovTar mpooreduKvial, oTws 
v o “ ef , ss AAG / ‘A / , 
pov aravtes eEnpTyvta ovv TOAA® POBw Kai mpovoia py Tis 
> , , eS A xn 
aroTeay TovTOV TOD Oppabod, Kai mporepov av Seicaev pH Vd’ 
€ 7“ 66 a § A n > ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 
vpov Kkatadadboow 7 UVpads av ato. KataXimo“ev. Kat yap 
oo ‘ c 7 ” , ‘A 
TOL 7OLov pév vpiv GmavTes amowéuTovet TOs Popovs 7) Tap’ 
»” »” ‘ 

GAAwv av Ties avtoi AapPadvorev* EikdTws. avTi 5 dudio- 
, . a ‘ , e ° ? , 
Byricews apxns TE Kat Tpwreiwv, Vp’ wv GmravTEs Of mpOTEpoV 
/ / % « ‘ A ” > \ es 9 
CUVEPPHYVLVTO TOAELOL, OL Lev WoTEp Vdwp aodyTi péov HdioTAa 

/ »” , / ‘ a“ , 
HOVXALOVGW, ATPEVOL TOVWV TAVTGMEVOL KL KAKOV, METEYVWKOTES 
€ ” ” + , € a 209 9 > ” 209 
ws dpa adAws éoxtapaxovv, ot 8° ovd’ Hv rote Hp§av iaacw ovd 

‘ a ‘ , ~ 
avapipynokovtat, GAN’ arexvds Kata Tov ILapdvAov pdbov, «i dé 
, / ? ‘ a a , “ a 
pn, TlAdtwvos, olov éxt rij upd 75y Keipevar at rods UVrO Tis 
‘ > , we 8 ‘\ A i€ , > té ‘ c , 
mpos aAAnAas Epidos Kai Tapaxyns GOpdav e€Eavro Tv yyEpoviav 
‘\ 2¢ / > , ” ‘ > aA > , > 
kat éLaidvys aveBiwoav. Omws S€ eis TodTO ddikovTo ovK 
” > a 209 ¥ 2Qr a ‘ , , 
€xovow eimeiv, ovd’ icacw ovdéev tAHV TA Tapovta Bavpalew, 
> \ , ? —_— , \ o> ‘ A > , 
GAXAG trerovOaow olov oi aburvabévtes Kai avTi TOV OvELpaTwV 
c > , e/ > , a ” 297 .: > a 
ov aptins éwpwv eaidvys tadta <v>map iddovtes Kal év avdrois 
/, , , , 
yevopevot. modA€epnor Se ovd’ Ei TwTOTE Ey€vovTO ETL TLDTEVOVTAL, 
4 , a 7 4 , 
GAN’ év ddAws piOwv taker Tois moAAois axovovra, «i S€ mov 
\ a a > \ a , \ 
kal ovuprdAakeley éx’ éoyatiais, ola eikos év apxn peyadAn Kat 
> , / a , , a 5 / 
dpetpytw tapavoia Terév 7) dvotvxia AiBiwv 7) Kakodapovia 
A \ \ > ‘ , > a a , 
tov Tept thv "EpvOpav OdArAarrav, ayabois apoio. xpyocacba 
4 , ~ « 7 , / 7 
py Svvapevwrv, atexvds womep piOor Taxéws adtoi te mapnAOov 

, ~ 4 » ec - ’ / 

Kal 01 mepi av’Tav Ayo.’ TocavTn ap’ vpiv Eipnvyn, Kav TaTpLOV 

moAepetv. 

‘ \ ‘ ° > , ‘ 4 \ , , 

Ta epi tyv OAnv apxynv TE Kal THY TEpL Ta’THV ToALTELAY 

o¢ o” , ‘ ‘ 

cipytat dvtw” Eyvwre TedTOV Kai Orws KateoTHoacbe* epi Se 

a ‘ A a \ a ” * 

Tov paximov Kal TOV KaTa OTpaTeias VoV KaLpOs EiTEiV, OTWS aD 

ov yap 

e \ , ‘ s , c a x2 a i” 
of xOés oxuToTOpoL Kal TEKTOVES THMEPOV OTAITaL Kal LaTeEis, OV 


‘ a > 3 / , @ / > A . ‘§ 
KQL TOUT €ETEVONOATE Kat VTLVA Tag GUTW ATTEOOTE. 


o a , , a > , > 

womep emi OKnVAS OTpaTWwTYNS pPETETKEVATTAL OS apTiws Vv 
? , a e > 2 A 

yewpyos, 008’ olov év oikia mevixpG ot avtol ooro.w<iow), 

7 ’ ,ec a , o > ‘ 

oikouvpodow, OTpwWVOVOLY, OVX OUTWS Kal UpELS dvepigate* ovde 


A >> ” , e . a , , 6 
tovs én dAAwv OvTas OTpaTWwTas VrO THS xpELas ‘yevnoedVat 





67a. pwopac T: pépa S*, woipa DS*. trkac T: trae S, tay D. 


avrac Kaibel: atrai O. <év> addidi. <dd> addidi. wtmepyxe D. 
ro Aldus: 7& O. fuiv T. 

68. uy DU*: om. SU'T. a post démoaev Junt: post 
mdéovtes O. adroréso. DUT. id’ DUT: a¢’ S. 

67b. transposui. atroi Wil: avréy SDT, adrois U. 

69. mpérepov DS?U?: mpérepx S*U*T. addjrous D.  obdér 


merévoacw om. D. of om. D. Taugidov Canter: maydidrov 
O. trap idévres Rsk, rapidévtes O. 
70. &\dws DU: ddAd\wv ST (an mwaddov?). cuurdaxeiey S: 
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, 7 , 7 « 7 
dvepélvare, ovdé érerpéare Tois modepiows ovyKadciv vpas, 
FP ‘ 7 , ‘ / 
GAAX Oavpacth dp’ jv Kai 4 wept todro aodia, Kai mapdderypa 
> »” , 4 4 7 ‘ 4 
eis TO mayrTedes ovK Exel. péexpl pev yap TOU TO paxipmov 
a s ~ 4 / a , 
droxpivat kai Aiytarrior tponADov Kai éd0Kovv TodTo Gopwratov 
7 o 7 ~ ” c ~ 
cipeiv, tt adrois idia dd Tév GdAwv iSpuvto of mpoToAEpovvTEs 
a ‘ ‘ ‘ ” 29 / 
Tijs xwpas, Homep Kal GAAa wOAAL apa Tovs GAdovs édoKovv 
- i. , a” a 7 ‘ 7 
clvat, } paow, Aiy’atio cool. todro S€ vpeis Kata TavTO 
, , ‘ 4 
yvovres ov Tabrov éromnoate, GAAG TOTOUTH KAdANOV Kal TOPpw- 
, x ~ 4 > 
tepov avroi duiAecbe, wore év exelvw pev TO CVVTAYpaTL OUK 
2 a , > F > A , t 
jw toov éxew tis woditEias GAANAOLS, GAN’ Hoav Ev TH XELPOVE OL 
a ‘ a > aa 
orparevopevor Tov HavxalovTwv povor movobvtes 5: aidvos — 
a7 ” Or ec , - + 7 » ¢ + Se « , 
ovKovy iaws ovde déws elyev ad’Tois —, Tap’ Upiy O€ aravTwY 
‘ ‘ ‘ c ~ ” ‘ 
éxdvTwv TO loov, TO paxipov Suvarov xwpis BpicBa. ovtw Kal 
2 ,¢ ” * oe , 
‘EAAjvev troApa Kai Aiyvrtiwy Kat OTwv Eira. Tis Gv THs UpETE- 
a a“ c ~ / / - oe 
pas HrTaTat. Kai TooodTov buoy AEtropevor TavTES TOis OTAOLS, 
7 > ‘4 4 4 ‘4 > 4 -~ 
ére TH yvopyn mA€ov civ drigw* TO pev yap TOUS amo THs 
, 4 ‘ 4 4 ~ 
moAews oTpatevedOa Kai TadaiTwpeiv Kal <TO pN> TIS Ta- 
a a a > / 
povons evdarpovias droAavew ovx aka THs apx7s €ivat évopioarte, 
> ~ ‘ =: , 
févors 8¢ otk éemiotedcate* Ede. 5€ oTpaTwtav rpo THs avayKys. 
a a ‘ a , a a > 
TOS Obv eroLnoaTE ; EUpETE OiKELOV OTPaTEVpa, TMV TOALTOV OUK 
a ec ~ , 4 / ~ > ~ 
évoxAoupéevwv. Todto 5€ vpiv éropicev 7) TEPL TACHS TIS GpXis 
‘ ‘ ‘ fs 3 / / > de e * 80 , 
BovAy Kai 70 pndév’ éyxpive E€vov eis pndev wv ay dvvytai Te 
‘4 , = / e e ‘ ‘4 , c / e > 66 
kai d€n roveiv. tis odv 7 GvAAOYH Kal Tis 0 TpoTos ; EADovTES 
os % a” ‘ e , > a > , ‘ , 
éxi mwacav tiv UmyKoov évreibev éoxéfaobe Tovs AErTovpy7- 
‘ o c A a , 
govtas THvbe THY AELTOUpyiav, Kal Ws EUpETE, OMOD THS TE TaTpL- 
5 > 4é ‘ 4 e , > ~ A > ‘5 > a o 
os dmnAAdéate Kai Thy Uperepav avTav ToAW avTEedoTE avTOIs 
ov ‘ -~ 4 e 4 , = oe 
Gore Kai aicxvvOnvat TO owrov avTOds éKxeivous y’ dverreiv, ODev 
FP 7 A , ov ‘ , 
joav TO apxaiov. movnodpevor d€ roXitas, OUTwWs Kal OTpaTW- 
Ld ‘ a , 4 4 
Tas éromoate Hote To’s TE GTO THs TOAEwWS pn OTpaTEeverOar 
e = ? > , ~ 
Kal Tos oTparevopevous pd’ OTLodv HTTOV €ivat TOALTAS, THs 
, ? ~ / ~ > 
pev dpyaias doAdas yeyevnpévovs Gua TH oTpateia, THs 8 
4 ‘ 7 > ~ / ‘4 
vpetépas woXitas Te Kai ppovpo’s amo THs a’THS Tpépas. Kat 
, ” ” ‘ , > , , > ‘ 
mavTes TE OUTWS ErovTa Kal wdAis ovdenia Svopevaiver, GAAG 
, ce) ae Fe > , ” , “ 81d a 
TogovTous ye ad’ éxdoTwv THGATE, Over pyTE Tois dovow 
” ” , , > , ” , ex 
EpeAArov dxOos roimoev pyre aitdpKes EcecOar tANpwpa Evos 
, ‘ »” \ , 
oixeiov oTparevpatos mapacyécba* wore evvovay pev amdcas 
» ‘4 / ~ > ~ e ~ ec A > , ‘ 
Exey Tas modes Tois exreuOeiow, ws Kowois éavtav, idia Sé 
« + se a > , oe a € a ‘ , 
éxdotn pnd’ jvrwobv civat Svvayy ard Tov av’Tis pydé BA€rev 
” ~ ‘ e ~ ‘4 ‘ A 7 , A 
dAXove 7) pos pas, bia TO mpos TodTO povovy KaA@s ovVTE- 
, ‘ 2¢ , ‘ ‘ 4 > / 
taxOat trois eeAOovras. Kai pyv Tovs ye émitndeoTdrous 
c / > / ‘ > ‘ ~ oo > 
éxaoraxdbev émdréavres Képdos ov puxpov TodTo evpacbe* ov 
‘ ” a > ‘ 4 ‘ 4 ‘ ‘4 , 
yap weobe Seiv eri pev tras mavyyvpes Kai Tovs orepavitas 
7 \ uw ‘ a 
ayévas TOs dpiota TepuKOTas Kal TOis GwpacL MpovxyovTas 
> , > “ ‘ \ , \ > a ” 
éyxpilévras aoxeioba, rovs b€ trav peyiotwv Kat dAnOwav Epywv 
‘ , , , oy ~ 
aywvioTas Kal viKnpopovs égopevous OTdcas av Tixn ViKaV UTep 
9 a ‘ , “ie a a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
dpxns Tova’Tys, ToUTOVS Sé eri Katpod avvedOeiv Kai wn TOppwHev 
‘ 4 , 
ToUs peyiorovs Te Kal pddiota émitndecorarovs é€ amdvTwv 


thuepov Dindorf, onuepov O. sporow<iow> Rsk: déyYorool O. 
oixopotor. U*. dvauelvare D. 
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73. wev om. DU. 4 gaow UT: modda 8H de. SDU*. 
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> / 5 - o > ‘\ ce ~ c , , 

émiAexOévras aoxeiobat, Orws edPis Eatadres vrepexouev. TOV- 
. “ , ‘ , > , 2 

tous 57 dpa xadpavres xai pvAoKpwycavtes <eionydyer’ eis> 

‘ ‘ 7 , > ‘ ? ? , 

TO KOWOV TOV GpxXoVTwV, Ov xwpis wv Eizov Ovd ote POdvov 

g A a ” - > 4 ~ , , 7 > 

few padAov Tots GAAots Tois eri THs TOAEWS peVOVOL, ATE OK 

» c , 4 > a > > > 7 > ‘ , , 

OvTas OpoTtipous TO apxaiov, aAXd’ év Tins adTovs péper An- 

‘4 , A 
YeoOar tHv petovoiay Tis ToditEias. ovUTws EvpovTEs TE Kal 
/ > ‘ / ‘ A a A 

Siabevres adtrovs iydyere emi Ta mépata Tis dpyis, KavTatOa 
, »” ” , a 

diaornoavtes GAAos GAAa pvAdtrew dreveipate. Tovyapody 

,e¢ ‘ ~ ~ 4 , 7~ 

kal Urép Tov Texav éBovrevcacb€ Tre Kai érevonaate’ viv yap 

” > - w x ‘4 ‘ , > / > / 

agvov eimeiv. ovrTe yap Kata tHV Aaxedaipovinv avOddeav arei- 

a , , s , a 
X/oTov av mpoceirots THvdE THY TOAW OvT’ ad TELyNpN KaTa THY 
a , a ” ” , 
BaBvAdvos Aaprpdryta, 7) ei Tis GAAN ©. woTEpov EreryioOy 
, aA ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ 

MpOoTEpov 7) VoTEpoV, GAAG Kai TOUTOV TOV TELxXLOMOV TraLdLaV Kal 
‘ e ~ »” , ~ an 
yuvaixos ws GAnBds Epyov amepyvate. aiTH pev yap TH woAE 

a ‘ , > , a , Q 
repiBaXeiv Ta Teixn, olov aroxpUrtovTes adTHy i) PevyovTes TOUS 
c , , s \ 7 
Urnkoous, ayevvés TE €ivat Kal Ov mpos THs GAAns S.avoias 

, > ” ‘ , \ a 
évopicate, olov & tis Seardtys Sexvvoito Tovs Eavtod SovAovs 
, 
poBovpevos. 


/ > a 4 = / c ‘ 4 
mepteBarere, ov TH TOAG* Kai éoTHoATE Ws TOppwTaTw Aapmpda 


TELXOV YE pHV OVK HpeAHTaTE, TadTa Se TH apy 


> A ” € ‘ a ” 7 4 ¢ \ , 2 
Te Kal Upov aka, dpata Tois elow Tod KiKAov, 4 Sé wopeia ex 
— ” , 2a A a —_— a > , 
avta, « tis BovXrorro ideiv, pyvdv Te Kai évavtdv apéapéevw 
8 > ‘ , c ‘ 4 ‘\ > / 4 a 
Basile aro ris rods. rep yap Tov ewratw KiKrov THs 
> , > a 2 > a , , 9 , 
OiKOUpEVNS GTEXVMSs Olov év TELXLOPa TOAEWs SevTEpoV ayayovTeEs 
¢ > / / ‘ /, A 
ETEPOV EUKAPTETTEPOV TE Kal EvpvAaKkTOTEpov, évtadOa Tein TE 
> / A / , / 
mpovBareabe Kai modes épopias édeiuacbe, Gras év adAols 
, , / / c ‘A 
pépeot, TAnpwoavTes OiKnTOpwv, TExvas TE Vrovpyovs SdvTeEs 
> - \ ” , ” \ , , 
avtTois Kat taAAa koopnoavtes. worep 5€ Tadpos, KiKAw 
, , oo > X / , 
mepieipye. otpatoredov, wate ov{Se} déxa mwapacdyyar Aoyi- 
lo 4 7 B ar. ) 2 ‘ , KS” ” iS” 
pévm TOD mepiBorov TovTOV TO TEpipeTpOV, OVS EikooL, ov 
> , , m” x” ‘\ , 

OXrLyw mXeiovs, odd’ Eizrois Gv evOs SrdcoV, GAN’ daov Aiforias 
‘ > 4 ‘ A > , ‘\ > , »” ‘ ‘\ 
TO éroikovpevov Kai Pacis évOévde kai Eigpparns avw Kai mpos 

c ‘, 4 ‘ , 7 ‘ , aA 
€omrepav 7) peyaAn Kal TeAEvTaia viGoOs évTOs aToKAEiovow, TOdTO 
~ »” 4 4 / ~ ~ > a ‘ X\ > 
mav é£eorT. KUKXov Kal wepiBodov Tav TexXGv eimeiv. Ta SE ovK 

/ 2OX , > 7 / ‘ 
dopdAtw ovd€ rrAIVOw OTH SEduntrar ovdé Kover oTiATVa EoTy- 
> > ‘ A 7 4 , > se / 7 
kev, GAX’ €or pev Kai Tadta <Ta> vouilopeva ef” Exaotwv TOV 
, ‘ / ‘ « 
ToTwv Kai pada moAXAd, Kai Tois AiMos, worep “Opnpos Edy 
‘ , ~ ~ ” ‘ aA 
(IL 212) rov kar’ oixiav rotxov, <mukvas> aya kal axpiBds 
, 4 4 4 ~ / 
Hppoocpeva amepa te peyeOe Kai Adprovra xaAKod otiArvo- 
c XN ‘ ‘ , ‘ / 4 , 
tepov. 6 S€ 8 wodd peifwv Kai ceuvorepos KiKAOS TavTH 
4 »” A / ec 4 A 
TavTamacw appayns Kai GAvTos 7oAv mavTas UVrepAduTwV Kai 
7 , 4, = -~ 
ovdecis TOY TuTOTE OUTW TayEis, TOVTWY TOV TELXOV TpoacTi- 
» ‘ > / e / ‘ > / 
Covow avdpes puynv ov vopioarTes, ippoopeévor mpos aAAnAOVSs 
~ ? ‘ , a , 
éxeivy TH appovia, } Tovs Muppidévas “Opnpds pyor (II 215), 
‘ a > o , , a a ~ a 
mpos Ov €imov Toixov ToTE eikdlwv, maou Tois dpydvois Tov 
, a ‘ ” > , \ , e ‘ * 
moXenov" avvexy pev ovtws adAnAoLs TA Kpavyn ws py €ivat 
, ” ‘ - ‘ c A 7 A 
péecov diorov SueedAOciv, aomides S5€ vrép Kearns eapHeioa 


, s , , , , a 
petewpous av d€xowTo Spopous, Toco'Tw oteppotépous THY Kat’ 
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a 7 7 A 7 ‘ 
doty romtav ote Kal immetow ékeotw émbeiv, Kat todto 87 
a , , 2 —— 
7) Eipumidov, ‘ katdyadkov Spav rediov,’ tore pyoets dAnBas 
A ‘ , 
Ocipaxes S& ovtws dAARAWV ExovTat Gore, ei Kal yupvov Tdfats 
7 ~ , 7 4 + 
Tov pécov, apkeiv aiT@ Ta éxatépwHev amavTjaar péxpl TOD 
, « \, » > ‘ , > , 
pécov' ot dé akovtes olov éx Avs zepimimrovtes aAAnAovs 
Ee , o A 
éyxataAapBavovow. Tovaide ai dppoviar cvyKeKAewTat 0 TE TOV 
, 4 A ,e 7 , ue A 4 
dieEdSwv KiKAOS TELyGv TE Kal 6 THS Tdans Epopos ys. madrat 
\ a" ~ 2°. s \ , , 7 / 
pev ovv Aapeios per’ "Aptadépvov kai Adridos vygov puds piav 
, > , 4 € = e - > > c7 
roAw 7dvvnOn caynvedoas Edeiv, vpeis 8 Gracav, «i olov TE 
a 4 , ~ 7 
cireiv, caynvevoarvTes THY OiKOUpEeVHV OUTWS OwleTE TOs KOLVOIs 


> ~ / A , o oo »” > c / ‘ 
aitis moXitas te Kal évois, ovs, womEep Epyy, && amavTwv- 


, , , ~ 
mpoxpivavtes eEnyayere, éArridas Te TapaotynoavTes TOs yryvo- 
, a , ‘ , > ‘ > 
pévors ayabois dvipao. py petapeAnoev—ovd yap é€ evratpi- 
7 ‘ A , A , ‘ 4 
Sav EcecOar Tov dei rpGtov Suvapevov Kai Sevtépwv Tov SevTEpov 
\ 8 , , ' e A @ , * 
Kal thv GAAnv taéw doattws, <aAX’> js Gv Exactos akias 7), 
, , ’ > , 3 * 2 > a , 
TavTnv oxycEW, ate ov Adywv, GAX’ Epywv évtadOa KpwwovTwv 
4 4 / , a“ aA 4, , 
tovs ayabov’s — , mapadeiypata te éudpavy maou ToUTwY ToLy- 
° o ‘ \ > , x e a ‘ 
oa WOTE a yupopa cicOa, Tas 
. vres, DOTE warns <7) pev “pyr oupp p v mv es 
> < ~ 
dé mpdges apoppas wv evxovrat vopilew, Kal Kata pev TOV 
c 7 ‘ ‘\ , c ‘ * , 
TroAcpiwv Spodpovety, mpos S€ dAAnAOvs Urép Tov mpdcbev 
, ‘ , , / ” c 7 
ayovilerOar Sa Biov, povovs S€ avOpirwv cdxyeoOar ecvpeiv 
/ 7 ” , ‘ , \ , 
modepiouvs. woTe OTav pev Tis Eis THY GoKnolV TE Kal ovyTatwW 
»” a a 7 ‘ = ‘ / > ‘ 
(dn Tod oTpatwtiKod, TodTo 87 vomit TO “OpnpiKov, ei Kat 
, ‘ > ‘ ‘ - € > , , a 
Sexd<Kis Kai eikoodkis> Tdco. ciev of avTimadoL, TaxEws av 
> \ 7 , ” . ¢ a ” \ > 
aitovs mepiotpadevtas avdpa rapa eva AerPOyjvat, Otay Se «is 
‘ ‘\ 4 = , ‘\ ~ / 
Thv TAnpwotv Te Kal ovAAOYHY adTod BAEWy, TO TOD AtyuTTiov 
, ‘ 77 a ~ , / ‘ > ~ 
dyoe TE Kai oingetat, Os TO KapBion SiapraLovts ra ev TH 
X“pa Kal Ta iepa topOobvtT. ards eri THY TELXov TOV OnBaixav 
, a A , 4 4 ~ / 
dvéetewe yns te BOXov Kal KvAua VdaTos amo Tod Neidov, 
, , o o” * »” > ws 4 x 
aotpBorov rrovovpevos OT1, Ews Gv Alyumrov avTny Kat TOV ToTa- 
\ Ta a ‘ , ‘ * a — 
pov NeiAov pereveyxeiy py Svvntar pydé ayayeiv avdpracrov, 
‘ 7 »” ‘ 4 > A »” 
ovzw Tov Aiyurtiwv mAobTov eiAndev, GAAG Taxéws avTois GAAa 
= 4 , ‘A id / 
TocaiTa ‘YyEevnoEeTaL TOVTWY pEVvOVTwY Kal OvmoTE eEmAciiper 
-~ ” 7 ‘ ‘4 ‘A ae , 7 
mottos Alyurtov, Tobro S€ Kai mepi TOD VpETEDOV OTPAaTWTLKOD 
4 a »” ” g N 4 , = ‘ 
vouicat TE Kal eimeivy ESeoTiv, OTL, Ews Gv THY Xwpay avTHV py 
, , > 9 > A de , ” 6 
Svvwvtal ties €€ Edpas dvactioa pyd€ KevwoavTes olxecOar, 
> a / s , Se % s9,;9 ¢ = ‘ > , > , 
GAN avayKn 7 pevew avTnv ef’ EavTis THY OlKOUpPEVHV, GYnXaVvOV 
7 4 7 e , , 
emiAcirew twas TANOn oTpatwrtikd, GAA TocaiTa roca Bov- 
e , . , A »” > , \ ‘ 
Aco Urdpyew aro macns THs Ovens adiKvovpeva. Kal pNV 
” a , a o > , > , 
cis ye Taxtikav Adyov Taidas Gravtas avOpwrovs amrepyvate. 
> ‘ ‘ A , > ~ , 06 6 > A o 
ov yap mpos Tovs TodEuious doxeiv povov tpovecbe ata Tois 
‘ > ‘ ~ ? 
OTpaTwrats TE Kal yyepoow, GAAG TpOs avTOVs TpO@TOV* wWoTE 
a , A , 4 
Kal? jjpépav éxdorny ev téger Civ Kai pyrore Aureiv pyd€éva THV 
~ ? A > , 9 
mpooteTtaypevnvy avT@, aAX’ oiov év XOp@ Tit alwviw EKacToV 
- , , 4 A ‘ ‘ 
Thy éavTod xwpav cidévar Te Kat owe, Kal TO pev EvTimoTEepw 


° a 7 ? o> / > ‘ > 
Tov yTTw py da Toto POoveiv, wv 8 avros peiCwv eoriv axpi- 
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989 


a a ” >” ae , > a i - 

Bas xpateiv. dyOopa 8 Eywye éErépovs POdoavras eimeiv emi 
5 , a Mw ‘ > 4 A , > a 

Aaxkedaipoviwv, oT. apa mAnv OXrtywv TO oTparomedov adTois 

»” / , ec a ‘ ~ 

GpXOVTes apxXovTwv cigiv’ ULptv yap jpuotte TeTnpHoOar Kal éd’ 

e A ~ ., aA ec X / ~ / 

Upov mporov eipjaba, 6 S€ rpdtepov rod d€ovTos mpocEnveyKev 
2 > > * , , , , 
avto. dAX’ ovv To ye Aaxedaipoviwy orpardmedov xuidvvever 
, > o” Or ‘ > 
TocoUTwy €ival, OGous Ovdev GmEKOS Kal mévTas GpxovTas €ivat* 
‘\ Ss > , > a , A a a Or 
TO €v TocovTos apiOpois Kataddywv Te Kal yevov, dv ovdé 

A > ‘ > 7 ‘a0 > , > > oe - \ , 
Ta Ovopata éLevpeiv padiov, apSapevous dd évds TOD 81d TaVTwY 
, ‘ / ~ 
SueEovtos Te Kai mavta épopavtos, €bvy, modes, oTpardmeda, 
c / > 4 7 ¢ A 
yyEpovas avtovs, TeAevTay eis Eva TeTTApwv Kai Sveiv dpyovta 
> 5 ~ y \ 8’ > . , A 2é rb ,o¢ / 
avOpov — 70 0° év pew mav éeXitropev — , Kal OoTEP VNLATOS 
, > a , > \ >), 7 2. e 3 \ 
TEpLOTpOPyV, EK TOV TAELOVWY Els TOUS EAGTTOUS déEl KATLEVaL, Kal 
7 , »” A 
ovtw dijxew addXovs én’ GAdots del TaTTOpevous pexpL THS TE- 
7 ~ > c \ A , 
AcuTis, THs Ov Urép Tacav avOpwrivyy Taéw éoTiv; érépxerat 
8 , 4 ‘oO ‘ > 7 ‘ > \ a 7 c / 
€ pot TO OpnpiKoy eireiv, puxpov ert THs TeAEUTAS VTaAAGEavTt, 


Znvos ov rode y’ ‘Odvpriov évdobev dpyx7* 


° »” \ 2 , ‘ak: 2s 2 a , , \ 
oTav yap apxn pev eis TodOUTwY, ot Sé éx’ adt@ Sudxovoi Te Kal 
, > a \ \ , ° 
mpeaBes avtod péev word xEipous, dv Sé éxipéAovrat TOAD Bed- 
, , > »” , \ ~ A” , 
) 
tious, mavra 8 dvev OopiBov kai tapaxjs ow repaivwow, 
>? ‘ > , \ \ a , a , 
POovos & éxrrodov 7, Sixns S€ Kai aidods mavra TAVTAXOV peoTa, 
K o Se > a dev > , A 2 a s \ - 
aprros 0€ apeTas pndeva exhev'yn, THs OVX! VIKG TOdE TO Eros ; 
/ ad > 299 > > a ~ / , 
Aoxei<re> 8° Eporye 008? év abrh ri woAE woAuTEiav mapa- 
2 , ‘ a ” > 0 , , , 
TrAnGiws Tict TOV GAAwY aVvOpwrwV KaTacTHcadOaL. mpdTEpoV 
‘ ‘ > , a > , a 
pev yap éddxouv tpeis civar kat’ dvOpwrovs roAtteiat, Svo pev 
> a > / e , ‘\ ~zA 
év Sveiv ovduacw, éexatépa rapa Tors tov éxdvTwv TpdroUS 
/ ‘A \ 3 / 
Gewpovpévyn, Tupavvis Kat dAvyapxia, BaocrAela Kal apiotoKparia, 
, \ » , > ‘ a 
tpitov 5€ dvoua Snpoxparia, ed te Kal xeipov ayopéevn* SxerAr}- 
* e , c Te ” 
peoayv ovv ai ToAEIs ws ExaOTOLS aipeois 7) TUX VIKHOELEV. TO 
7 e , bde c / »” > > c ‘ a € a a 
UPETEPOV OVOEV OpOlws ExEL, GAA’ Oiovel KpGots ATadaV TaV 
a »” 7 , 
TwoALTEl@v, avev ye THS eh EKaOTH  XELpovos’ 


oo 
ovTw Kal <T0> 

A > / 
To.ovTov €idos mroALTElas vevikyKev. 


” ” ‘ ~ 
WOTE OTaV pev Eis THY TOD 
, > \ , ‘\ 4 c a aA 
Sypov tis ioxov BAeWy, Kal Os dmdvrwv dv dv BovdnO7A re Kat 
> , e / / , a a 
aityon padiws tvyxaver, Snuoxpatiav vopuet Kai ovdey évdeiv 
‘4 ? > , - ” \ ‘4 »” 
mAnv ov cEapaptave Sipos* drav 8é eis THv yepovatay idy Tv 
/ ‘A 
BovaAevopéevnv te Kal Tas dpxas Exovoay, dpioToKpatiav ovK 
> , , 7 ‘ 
€civat TavTyns axpiBeotepay vomei* eis 8€ TOV mavTwY TOVTwV 
” / ‘ 4 4 e A 
epopov Te kal mpvtavw BA€Was, rap’ ov TO TE Sypw TO TVyXA- 
e , A a > , ‘ ” ‘ , a 
ve wv BovAetat Kai Tois dALyous TO dpxew Kai SivacGat, TodTov 
~ c a ‘\ A 4 »” , 
exeivov Opa, Tov THY TEeAEwTATHY EXOVTA povapyxiay, TUpdVVOU-TE 
7 ” ‘ / , ~ 
kak@v apoipov Kat Baoiréws cepvorntos peiLova. Kal Tair’ 
HdE > ‘ oo 5 re 6 ‘ § a ‘ « a ‘\ ‘ 
ovdev azeikos ovTw SieA€oOar Kai KaTideiv povous Upas Kal mepi 
”~ we 4 aA a ~ / 4 = 
Tov €&w Kal TEepi Tov év ad’TH TH WOAEL* povor yap éaTE vpeEis 
uw e > a A , c ‘ A »” c A ec ~ 
UpXOVTES WS ElTEety KaTAa vow. ot pev yap aAXor ot mpO VEwoV 
, , ‘ ~ > , > =~ , / 
dvvacrevaavtes Searrdtat Kai SodAo. GAAHAWY ev TO peper yryvo- 
\ , a > a ” ” a ’ ° 
pevot Kat vobo. Tis apxns Ovtes ovTw SieEHAOOV, GoreEp ev 
, \ , / A > ‘ ld 
opaipa thy taéw petadapBavovtes, kai éovAevoav Maxedoves 
+? , , a 47 cam ‘ , 
Tlépoats, Tlépoar Mydois, M7dou Svpois* vpas d€ éx roaovrov 
” °” ” oy ” > > a 
mavtes toaow, €& OTov TEp toacw, apxovtas. at’ ovv é& apxijs 


” > 4 ‘ ? > 8 \ ” 27’ , ‘ 4 
ovtes €AcUOepor Kai olov éri TO dpxew edOUs yevopuevol, wavTa TO 
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990 


8 7 / “ > 4 ‘ , 9 
mpos TovTo hépovra kadas eEnpticacbe, Kai woAitEiav ye evpeTeE 
a“ ” / > s ‘ ‘ ‘ / > 4 ” 

Wv ovrw mpdabev ovdeis Kai Oecpors Kai rages dpvKtous Gracw 
éreoTnoate. 

a \ > 7 4 ” / ‘ / »” Xr 4 

O 8 é« wodAod pev vrei pe Kat ToAAGKis WXANKE TpOs 
= a , / ‘ c ‘ 7 , 
abtois Tois xeiAcou yryvopevov, mapevnvextat S€ vd Tod Aoyou 
~ ~ ~ ‘ * ” ‘ 7 4 
Scipo dei, TovTO viv eitov ovK av Lows aro Kalpod TEegOLM. 
o 4 / ~ « , > ~ ‘ > / ‘ 
daov <pev> yap peyeba Tis dmaons apxis <Kal> éyKpareia Kat 
, > , , « , »” > ~ > / 
moXiteias émwoia mavras vmepBdddAcobe, EaTw év TOis Eipnpe- 
7” a / ‘ > n ~ a c 
vous’ vov d€ por Soxel KaKeivd Tis €irwv OvK Gy dpapTeiv, OTL ot 
‘4 = ~ , 
pev avw mavres Kai oi emi wAcioTov yis ap$avTes OoTEP CwUATwV 
a 7 - 7 a / ‘ / A > 
yupvev abtav tév eOvav jpgav. more yap OAs TOCadTaL KaT 
‘ / / 
yreipov Kal kata OdAatTay, 7) TOTE OTH bia TavTwY éxoopN- 
— o = , , = a « 4 
Onoav ; 7) Tis TH ovTH Tav TOTE SueEnracev, erapiOyav Tals HpE- 
” - - ‘ a v a 
pais Tas modes, Eote S€ Gre THs adris Kai dia Sveiv Kai Tpiov 
2& , o a! ae > > , a , a 
eLeAavvwv woTEp OTEvwTaV; wart’ ov povov T@ Kedadaiw Tis 
a = / ‘ ‘ ? A > ~ 
Gpxis WTTavTa ToTOdTOV of mpoTEpoL, GAAG Kat WY TOV avToV 
e & er > ” a aQor ¢ , > > >» a 
jpSav vpiv, ovk towv Exdaotwv ovd€ Opolwv jp~av, adAX’ Eveote TO 
, ” , ’ a ‘ > 2 A a S Os ‘ , 
Tore €Over wOAW avTicTHoaL THY év ad’T@ viv. Kal dy Kai pain 
* > , ‘ ? > , ‘ , a 
Tis Gy éxeivous peév olov épnpias Kai ppovpiwy Baotreis yeyo- 
« 7 / , 7 ? ‘ c 
vévat, vpas S€ moAEwv GpxovTas povovs. viv amacat pev ai 
_ c aA , > ~ , 
“EAAnvixai roAcs éd’ tpav avéxovar Kai Ta év adtais avabjpata 
‘ , c 7 / ” 
Kal Téxvat Kal KOOL TavTEs Upiv Exovor PiAoTipiav, WaTEp EV 
‘ / ‘ / / 4‘ 
mpoactiw Koapos* ékmemAnpwvta S€ akTai Te mapdador Kat 
, ‘ ~ ‘ > 6 , a de > & 6 / > ’ 
pecoyeat ToAcot, Tais pev oixiabeicats, Tais d€ avfyOeioas ép 
¢ 7 ec sf A ’ , . 2 / > a 
ipo Te Kal Ud’ tpov. “Twvia 8€ i repipaxntos éAevPepwhcioa 
= ~ , ~ / , oo 
ppovpov Kai gatpama@v mpoxetat mao. KaAAOVs iyELwv, OGOV 
/ 6 25 , ~ aAXr « / A 4 4 / 
mpocbev e0xe TH wv Urepaipe yevOv xapiTL Kat Koop, 
7 7 ‘ c ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘4 
TogotTov viv émidedwxvia aitn map’ avtnv. % S€ cEeuvn Kat 
, , / , ~ 
peydAn Kar’ Aiyurrov ’AAcEdvdpov modus éyxadAwmopa THs 
‘ , ” x 
iperepas yeyovey wyepovias, WomEp yuvaiKos mAOVGias OppLos 7) 
> 7 ~ ‘ ~ ‘ 
WeAvov év modAois Tois GAA KTypact. Siaredcire SE THY peV 
«Ey , ” / , / - , c ‘ 4 
EAAnvov worep Tpodewv eripeAopevol, xelpa TE UTEPEXOVTES Kal 
? , ‘ ‘ , ‘ , , 
olov Keipévous AVLOTAYTES, TOUS peVv apioTOUS Kal TAAL HyEMovas 
> , ‘ > , > , oe a >” , 
€AevOépous Kai abtovopous adiévtes adtav, tav 8 dAAwv peTpiws 

‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ , > , ‘ ‘ 

kal kata moAAny pedo te Kai mpovoray éEnyovpevor, Tous dé 
‘ a 7 , , . 
BapBdpovs mpos thv Exdotos aditév odcav Piaw madevovies 
/ Ly ‘ ” > a 4 
Tpaorepov TE Kal OpPodporEpov, WoTEP EiKOS LTV EmLOTATOV By 
- , > A uw ” > > > / A 
civat xeipous, avdpav dvtas dpxovtas, aAXd’ éEntaxévar ras 
, 4 4 A ‘ ov / 
vce Kal mpos tavtas ayev. Kal yap worep ravyyupifovea 
a c > , ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ , , 
maca % oiKkovpévn TO pev madaov Popnya, Tov oidnpov, KaTE- 
‘ , 4, ‘ ‘\ 
Gero, cis 5€ Kdcpov Kai macas edppoovvas TéTparTat ovV 
A , / 
éfovoia. Kal ai pev addAAat waca pirovixiat Tas woAELs émAeE- 

, , ‘ 7 , 4 yy o o , 
Aoiracw, pia dé airy Karéxer macas Epis, Omws OTL KadALoTY 

‘ cStg ae oe a , 82 ‘ , 
kai WdidTn adtn éxaotn paveita. mavta d€ peoTa yupvaciwv, 

7 , ~ A , 
Kpnvav, mpotvAaiwv, vedv, Snuovpyiav, Sidacxadreiwv, émvoty- 
a > a a , 
povws Te ELeotw eizeiv olov merovynkviav é& apxns avaxexopiobat 
‘ > , ‘ ’ ” , > , Py 
Thy oikovpevnv' Swpeat 8 ovrore Aeirovow cis Ta’Tas Tap 


¢ «a >” 209 i. \ , , ‘ 
Upwy Lovoal, ovo €OTly E€UpeLty TOUS pelovwv TETUXNKOTAS dua 





92. breol we UTS*: wo S'*D. <puév> add. Rsk*. trepBadrrXcobe 
Rsk: brepBarécda S*DT, brepeBarerbe US’. 

93. nucpace STU: tuerépaco D. 

94. mpoagrelw O. peodyerar Keil: pecdyeron O. 

95. rogotrov UT: rosotito S, togotrw D. wyédov Dd: 
yérAdov O. 

96. dgiévtres SD: addecxores UT. 


97. popnua SDT: ppdvnua U. girovecciac O. mw<orddes Keil: 
mpatea ©. Src Junt: én O. 
didacxarelwy O. 


98. didacxddwv Keil: 





OLIVER: THE RULING POWER 
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‘ e , > ” c a , , tf , 
THY Opotay €is Gravtas Vpov PiravOpwriav. modes TE odv by 
, ” \ , 7 a ? 
mov Adprovow alyAn Kai xapiTt Kal 7) yi) waoa olov Tapadecos 
, ‘ 
<av>yKexoopuntat* Karvoi 8 ék mediwv Kai dpuxtol didior Kai 
/ ? 4, / ~ ~ 
TOAEMLOL, OO” TVEvpaTOS ExpiTicavTOs, Ppovdol, yHs éméKewa 
A 4 7 A , , 
kai Oadarrys* davreonjkra b¢ Oéas maca ydpis Kai ayovwv 
” > 0 , ” ? a c ‘ \» > , 
ameipos apiOy0s. ware oiov rip tepov Kai aaBeorov ov diadeirer 
‘ , ‘ / 
TO mavynyupi€ey, GAAG mepieow GAXoTeE eis GAAous, dei SE éoTe 
, , A , , / ° 
7ov* mavrTes yap agiws TovTOV Tempayaow* wate povovs aé.ov 
> 7” ‘ »” 7 c , »” 
cival KaTouKTEipat TOUs éLw THs YpeTepas, Ei TWés TOU ciow dpa, 
ec , ” 7” , 
HyEepovias, olwvy ayabav orépovta. Kai pyv TO ye Urd TavTwV 
, ov ~ 4 , 
Aeyopevov, OTL Yi) TavTwY pyTHP Kal maTpis KoWn TavTwV, 
»” c ~ , 7 7 
apiota vpeis dmedeiEate. viv yoov éLeat. kal “EXAnu kai Bap- 
, ‘ ‘ c 7 , ‘ 7 ~ 7 
Bapw Kat 7a avtod KopiLovts Kai ywpis tav avtod {avrod} 
/ oe , A 
Babilew dor Bovrerar fadiws, atexvOs os ék marpidos eis 
/ , A , 
matpida idvtt’ Kat ovte TIvAar KiAixvor poBov mapéxovow 
w ‘ ‘4 , 
ovTe oTeval Kai Wappwdes db” "ApdBwv én’ Alyvrrov mapodot, 
> ow 8 4 > ~ mw 4 > / , 
ovK Opn dvoBata, ov ToTapev aretpa peyeOn, od yévn BapBapwv 
” > , a a 7 a 
apixta, GAXd’ cis aopddreav eEapxel “Pwyaiov civar, parddAov Se 
9 7 « c = ‘ ‘ , ‘ 7 , 4 
éva Tov Ud’ vpiv. Kat TO ‘Opnpw AExOev ‘ yaia dé ror Evvy 
, « - a , a 
TavTwv ” vpeis Epyw eroijoate, KaTapeTpHoavTes pev TaCcav THV 
> , 4 4 a 4 
oikoupevyv, Cevéavtes 5€ ravtodamais yepipats motapovs, Kai 
»” , , 7 > ~ 
Opn Kowavtes immyAatrov yy civat, oraOuois te Ta Epyya 
, o 
dvatAnoavtes Kai diaity Kai tage mavTa ipepwoavtes. wor’ 
»” ‘ , ‘ , , =~ a ‘ 
€ywye Tov vouifopevov rpo TpirtoA€pov Biov todrov civar Tov 
‘ « ~ 7~ / »” 
TpO Upav érwvow, okKANpOV TiWa Kal Gypo.iKov Kai Opeiov Siaitys 
> / / »” ~ , ‘ ~ 
OXtyov dmroKexwpynKota, add’ ap§ar pev Tov Hpepov TE Kal Tod 
a ‘ , ‘ ”~ ‘ ‘ 7 c c aA 
viv thv “APnvaiwy rodw, BeBawOhjvar S€ Kai Todro vd’ vpov 
4 , , , A ~A ~ 
Sevrépwv, haciv, apewovwv. ovd€ ye Sei viv mepipynow yas 
, 20>. ? qo = / > a > se - 
ypadeav ovd’ ois Exacro. xpovrat vopors arapiOpeiv, GAX’ vpeis 
” ‘ / , / ~ 
aTacW TEpinyyTat KOOL yeyOvaTe, avamETAGaVYTES amaoas TIS 
, , / 
oikoupevyns Tas mUAas Kal mapacyovtes eSovciav a’tomtas 
, ‘ , A o 
mavtwv Tovs OéXovras yiyverOar, vopovs TE KOLWWOUS GmracL Td- 
, , , / 7 
gavres kai Ta rpdobev Adyou pev Sinynoe TéepTovta, Aoyiope 
/ 4 , A 
de ci AapBavor tis, adopyta mavoavTes, yapous TE KOLWOUS 
6 * o ‘ 
TOUNGAVTES Kal DVVTAELWTES WOTEP Eva OiKOV Gmracay THV OiKoOVU- 
, ~ / / ‘\ 7 ‘ 
pevnv. atexvas b€, Womep of rointai A€yovow, mpo THs Avos 
aA ” , &s > , 
apx7is amavta ordagews Kai OopvBov Kai aragios civat peota, 
> ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘ / ‘ ‘ ‘ 
€AOdvros Sé eri tHv apynv Aws mavta bn KataoTivat, Kat ToUs 
‘ ‘ = 7 + , 
Titdvas eis TOUs KaTwTATOVS puxO’s THs ys aTeAOeiv, cVVWOOEV- 
~ ~ ‘ a ~ ? »” ‘ ‘ 
Tas Un’ avrov Te Kai TOV Gv a’T@ Hedy, OVTWS GY TLS Kal TeEpt 
aA . ‘eae 2 ae , ‘ e , 
TOV TpO Lpav TE Kal ep’ YpaV mpaypatwv AoyLopevos VroAaBor, 
‘ 7 , A , , ‘ 
Os Tpo pev THs VpeTEepas apxAs Avw Kal KATwW DUVETETAPAKTO Kal 
> aA > / > / \ ¢ ~zA ‘ ‘ , »” 
cixy ép€peto, émiatavTwv S€ vpyav Tapaxal Kal oTaceEs €Angav, 
-~ ‘ 7 / ‘ , 
rakis 5& wavtwv Kai Pos Aapmpov cionAGe Biov Kat roALTELas, 
A ‘ , ¥ , 
vopot 1« eepdvycav Kal Oedv Bwpoi rictw éAaBov. mpotepov 
‘ / , ‘ ‘ - uw rl , 
yap Gorep TOvs yovéas ExTépvovTes Kai THY Yiv ETE“vov, Taidds 
, ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
Te ov KaTé<m>wov, GAN’ amwAAvaoay Tovs GAAnAwV TE Kal TOUS 


e ~ > a 4 ‘ ‘ e 7 ~ \ ‘ A ‘ 
éavTov év Tais oTdcect Kai mpds iepois. viv 5€ Kowy Kat cad7s 





99. <ov>yxexdounrac Wil: éyKexdounrac O. Kai mod€usoe om. 
D. olfov rip Rsk: édov rip ST, wip bdrov U, Sv rip D. 

100. {avrod} seclusit Keil. dro. SU: brn T, drov D. ’ApdBwv 
STU: dppaBwr D. 


101. dé ro. U: 5€ re T, & xc SD. tvvey STU: fw D. 
mpd tuav STD: mpd quay U. ému0d STU: emi voty D. te’ 
TU: aq’ SD. 

102. def viv STU: viv de D. ofs Rsk: wo O. xowot UT: 
kowyH SD. 

103. é@ U: ad’ D, td’ ST. rage T. 


104. éreuvov UTS?: érevov DS*. xaré<m>wov Wil: karé- 
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rao. Tavtwv addea S€éSorat aitH Te TH yj Kal Tois év ad’TH KaTou- 
~ ~ ‘\ ~ / 7 = aA \ 
Kovow* Kai TOD pev KaK@s Tacyxew aravta adeioba, Tod Se 
~ ” “~ ‘\ 
Kada@s ayeoGat rodAds Tas ahoppas eiAnpévar por Soxodar, Kai 
4 ~ ~ A aA 
ot Beot KaBopavres ovyKxatopOotiv vpiv ebpevas THv apxnv Kai 
5 8 / ‘ 4 7 > ~ ‘ , ” > ~ a 
Wovat BéBavov thy Ktnow adris, Zedls pév, OTL ad’To THs 
, = ~ 
oikoupevyns Kadod, daviv, Epyov KaAdds émipédAeoOe, “Hpa Se 
, , , , > a ‘ , ¢ 
yapwv vopw yyvopevov tiwwpevyn, "AOnva S€ Kat “Hdaioros 
~ , , 4 oe a 
Texvav Tipopevwv, Arovuaos S€ Kai Anpunrnp, Ott adrois ot Kap- 
‘ db <, / Ul 50 .» de . ~ ‘ 4 ) v 
mot ovy vBpi€ovrat, Tlocedav S€ vavpaxidv pev Kabanevovons 
a , Oak \ 2 , > ‘ a , 

Tis Oardtryns adtd, tas S€ OAKadas avti Tov TpLnpwv peTEAn- 
, o ‘4 / -~ ‘\ 
vias’ 6 ye pnv “AmoddAwvos kal ’Aptépidos Kai Movody xopos 
” > 3 , A ec , 9 - , é ae 
ovror é€<k>Acire, Tos UmnpéTas ev Tois Deatpois Kafopav 

7 , > = \ 
‘Eppys 5€ dyovwv ok dpoipos ovd€ mpecBedv* “Adpoditn Sé 
/ ‘A / ~ ‘ c a s , / 
OTOpwv Kal xapitwv OTE paAAov KaLpos Uappev 7) TOTE TAEiova 

a ” c , z c >’ 9° a , \ aA > 
poipav €axov at rods; ai 8 "AckAnmod xapites Kal TOV KAT 
- a a , > 
Aiyurrov Oedv viv mAciotov cis avOpwrous éemideduxacw. ov 
‘ 752 ” i a al 55> dé ‘ te \ 
pv ovde "Apns ye vpiv Arivacta, ovde Séos py ovvTapagy Ta 
o 7 A ~ 
mavta, worep ev Aamidv Seirvw rapodpbeis, add’ ei tais 
»~ ~ aA 4 ‘ »” / 
6yPais trav eo Totapa@v yopever THY GmavoTov xopéEiay, 
i KkaBapa oolwv ta Omr o yy mavt’ éopav 
aipatos KaBapa oolwv Ta Orda. 6 ye pHvy Trav p 
"HAwos ovdév eidev ef’ tpav Biaov odd’ adixov odd’ ola toAAG 
> - , , ” 7 > ‘ 15 > ‘ c , 
év Tois mpoobev xpovois* wor’ cikdTws HdiOTA éepopa THv vpeETE- 
a , , 
pav apynv. Soxei S€ por Kai “Haiodos, €i Opoiws ‘Ounpw reA€vos 
> ¢ - / A 
HV TX TOUNTUKA Kal pavTiKos, WoTEp EKEivOS OVK iyvOnTEV THV 
- / 
ipetepay apxnv écopevnv, GAAG mpoeidey Kat avepbéyéaro év 
~ “ ‘ aN ° A ‘ A a 
TOis EEC, OVTWS Kai a’TOS OVK GY WoTEP Viv GTO TOD xpYd0d 


s 4 & - A 10° 2 , > ‘ > , 
yevous apgacba yeveadoyor, OU VLKa TAUTHV apx7Vv €VEOT?)- 
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, 7 / a 
Gato, TEpl ye TOU TeAEUTalov Kai oidnpod yévous Siadeyopevos 
A v > a , , ‘ »” 
ToUTOV av avTod davat yevecBat Tov GrA€Opor, 


> “ / ‘ 
evr’ ay yewopevor ToALoKpOTadot TeACOwow, 


1X? « 7 > c ‘ , , A > 4 a 49 
GAN’ ijvika av i) Vperepa mpootacia Te Kai apxn KaTaoTH, TOT 
xv / 7 \ = A > A ~ ‘ / \ 
av davat POapivac ro odnpotv pidov év tH yh, Kal Aixy 8é 
‘\ > ~A / Oi A / , a 
kai Aidot ror’ dv arodotvar KdOodov eis dvOpmrovs, Kal oixTeipar 
‘ ee , * in 
“oUs TpO Uuav yevopevous. “Aci pev ody Ta ye 5% map’ vpiv 
, > / a“ ec c 7 7 
Tipia, eiaaxbévra ws adnBds id’ ipov, Kai éEjs det padrdov 
, ” ‘ a »” , > 
BeBavovpeva. 0 ye pny viv dpxwv péyas olov aywvioTys Kaba- 
7” c ‘\ c ~ o 
p@s TOGOUTOV UrEpaipEL TOs a’TOD mpoTaT<o>pa<s>, daov ovd’ 
> 7 « 10 c , > \ c , ‘ ‘ , xn 
cireiv padiov ETEpovs avTOs Vmrepaipe, Kal bn hain Tis av dSiKato- 
, ‘ , > a a ° ? 
GUvnV Kal vopimov eivat TOTO ws GAnOds 6 TL Kpiveev OvTOS. 
»” ‘ ~ A ~ ~ ~ 
<éeo>r S€ Kai TodTo mpd tév dAdwv <id>ei<v> Gadds, Ott 
‘ a 7 ‘\ ° - 
TOUS THS apxXAs KOWwvovs <oldovs oiKElovs Exer Tdidas Opoious 
€avT@ mAéElovs 7) TOV TPO adToOd Tis. 
> ‘ ‘ 2- » a > , ‘ a A a” 
AdAa TO € apxns adyovopa tavTos peiLov, mapiodoat TO 
=~ ” ‘\ / ‘ ~ 
THs apxAs peyeOer TOV AOyov, Kai axed0v Tod ivov xpovov ded- 
o ws Pe * = a 2° 
pevov OgooTeEp O Tis apxns’ ein 8 ay ovTOs 6 Tas aidv. Kpa- 
s ° A , \ , 
TigTOV ovv, WoTEp ot TOV SiOvpapBwv TE Kai Tatdvwv ToLNTAl, 
, o a ‘ / 4 
eixyv Twa mpoobevta ov’Tw KatakAcioat TOV Adyov. Kat dy 
, \ s \ a a \ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
KekAnoOwv Oeot mavres Kai Oedv raides Kai diddvtTwv Thy apxnv 
dA ‘ 4 , ‘ 
rnvde Kal roAw THvde OddrAEw bv aid@vos Kai pn maveoOar mpi 
. « , , ‘ , > , 
dv pvdpor Te Urép Oadatryns r<ADEwow Kai S€évdpa jy: OadAovTa 
»” , ‘ / - , ~ 
TavonTal’ dpxovTd TE TOV péyav Kal aidas TOUTOV <a>as TE 
> A , / , \ 
civat Kal mputavevey maou Ta ayaa. éxreTéAeoTai por TO 
~ ” / » / ‘ 
ToApnpa* ite dé xeipov cite BéATiov ELeotw dn Pepe THV 


Ynpov. 





revov STD, xaréxrevov U. admavtra STU: ravta D. atria 
DUT: adrnp S. 

105. vouw yauwr D. atroia SUD: atric T. obmor’ &k>delre 
Keil: orore Xelmes O. ray téw rorauev Keil: tw rév rorapav O. 

106. oft» DU. rod xpvcot yévous DS*®: om. rod S*UT. 
dpéacba yeveadoy<a>v Keil: dpiacOar yeveadoyetv SD, apéduevoo 
yeveadoyetv UT. vd’ jvixa scripsi: ot ay 5% SD, jvixa UT. 
évesrnoato SUT: dvecrjoaro D. gavac SDU: gdoda T. kai 
dixn 6¢ US*: Kai 69 S*, kai dixn 5y T, wai dixny 6€ D. aldot UT: 


aiodoi S*, ali DS*. 





107. wat é&fo det waddrov BeBacovmeva U: é&fjo om. S’, add. 
éfjo dei S® mg; xal dei waddov BeBarovpeva eno det T, Kai éfjo 
del kal det uGdXov BeBarovmeva D. rods avtod mpowdropa<s> scripsi: 
rove mpd avrod rov marépa SDT, roto wap’ abrob roy marépa U. 
avtéa STU, avroio D. <ééeo>r: scripsi: ré O. <id>ei<y> scripsi: 
ein O. <otdovs scripsi: ot@ O. dpuotiove STU: dpolwo D. 

108. wettov UTS*: pweigw DS’. 

109. mwaver9a Keil: mwatcerOac STD, watoac@a U. Oardoone 
O. w<dDéwow scripsi: mécoev O. pwéyar STU: péya D. <od@s 
te Rsk: wo te O. 
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GREEK INDEX TO 


dyadés 24, 51, 52, 70, 85 twice, 99, 109. 

dyapar 34. 

dyav 36. 

dyardw 8 twice. 

ayevyys 39, 80. 

*Aynolraos 17. 

dyvod 41, 67, 106. 

ayopa 60. 

&yporxos 101. 

&yw 11, 26, 33, 39, 52, 54 twice, 55, 57, 
78, 81, 86, 90, 96, 104. 

dywv 25, 77, 99, 105. 

dywvivoua 25, 85. 

ayoviopa 19, 41, 108. 

dywnarhs 25, 77, 107. 

ddea 65, 104. 

ddixéw 21. 

adixnua 50. 

&dixos 105. 

ddotos 39. 

ddvvauia 57. 

dei 11 twice, 17, 18, 19, 39, 44, 52, 53, 85, 
88 twice, 92, 99, 107 twice. 

ddw 4 twice. 

anp 8. 

"AOnva 105. 

"AOnvate 12. 

"AOnvaia 9, 17, 43, 45, 47 thrice, 48 twice, 
51, 101. 

"AOnvnor 45, 48. 

dOpéos 69. 

alyAn 99. 

Alytrriot 73 thrice, 86. 

Alyimrrws: rod Alyvrriov the Egyptian 
king 86. 

Alyurros 12, 26, 36, 86 twice, 95, 100, 105. 

aldéouar 32. 

aldws 89. 

Aldws 106. 

Al@torla 82. 

atua 105. 

alvvypa 27. 

Alodeis 14, 16, 17. 

alpeors 90. 

alpéw 85. 

alpw 2, 8 twice. 

aloxpas 19. 

aicxivw 40, 75. 

Atowmos 57. 

airéw 76, 90. 

alrios 23. 

alwv 29, 73, 108, 109 

alwvios 87. 

dxépasos 4. 

dxérovbos 9, 23. 

dxotw 28, 29, 32, 36, 70. 

dxpiBea 29. 

dxpiBéorepos 29, 90. 

dxpiBas 4, 6, 25, 83, 87. 
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(REFERENCES ARE TO SECTIONS) 


dxpémods 46, 61, 64. 

dxpos 7 twice, 43 twice. 

axrn 7, 94. 

dxwy (= déxwv) 18. 

dkwv “javelin” 84. 

’"Andétavdpos 24, 95. 

adnOns 10 twice, 51. 

adnOwés 77. 

GnOas 84; ws ddnOas 2, 6, 18, 19, 24, 79, 
107 twice. 

adda 2, 3, 4 thrice, 6 thrice, 8 thrice, 9, 
10, 13, 16, 17 twice, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25 
twice, 27 thrice, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 36, 
38 twice, 39, 40 twice, 41, 44 twice, 48, 
50, 51 twice, 53, 54 twice, 57, 60, 62, 63 
four times, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69 twice, 70, 
71b, 73 twice, 76, 78, 79, 82, 83, <85>, 
85, 86 thrice, 87 twice, 90, 93 twice, 96, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106 twice, 
108: addrX’ 4 8; GAN ody... ye 88; ob 
unv adda 40. 

ad\AnjAwv 19, 20, 29, 31, 44, 56, 58, 68, 69, 
73,.84 four times, 85, 91 104. 

ddXos passim: mpd Tay &dAwv 107. 

ddXoge 38, 76. 

Gore 33, 99. 

adA\X6rpros 27, 65. 

GdAws 14, 66, 69, 70? 

dds 7. 

&dvros 84. 

duc. 53, 57, 58, 66, 75, 83. 

duata 18. 

duaprave 92. 

dpuelvwy 9, 48, 101. 

dueréw 80. 

duéurrws 44, 

duérpnros 70. 

duerplia 45. 

adunxavos 53, 86. 

ducxros 100. 

auchrAdouar 19. 

duorpos 90, 105. 

duovaoos 1, 3. 

dudisBjrnors 69. 

dupédrepos 52. 

dugw 58. ; 

dv 1, 2, 4 twice, 5, 6, 8, 9 twice, 13, 14, 
24, 25 twice, 31 twice, 32 twice, 36, 37 
twice, 39, 40, 43, 48, 51, 55, 56, 61, 67b, 
68 thrice, 73, 74, 77, 79, 82, 84, 85, 86 
thrice, 90, 92 twice, 93, 103, 106 six 
times, 107, 108, 109: see also xér. 

ava 11. 

dvaBiow 69. 

dvayxatw 27, 40, 46, 55. 

dvayxaios 46. 

avaykalws 58. 

dvayxn 18, 21, 38, 51, 74, 86. 

avaOnua 94, 
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dvaipeors 21. 

avaxopifw 98. 

dvarioxw 19. 

dvauévw 71b. 

dvaueyviw 71b. 

dvauiprjokw 69. 

dvareravvume 102. 

dvariumAvnm 101. 

dvarAnpow 8. 

avanrritrw 8. 

dvapyooros 49. 

dvdpracros 86. 

dvaoracros 45. 

dvcaoraros 19, 27. 

avareivw 86. 

avatoAy 10. 

dvapbéyyoua 106. 

avetrov 75. 

dvev <66>, 89, 90. 

aveuvpioxw 28. 

dvéxw 94; falsa lectio 50. 

avnp 1, 3 twice, 7, 8, 10, 21, 84, 85, 86, 
88, 96. 

avoéXxw 54, 

avOiornu 25, 51, 93. 

avOpwrivos 88. 

dvOpwros 7, 58, 85, 87, 90 twice, 105, 106. 

avicrnu 18, 32, 86, 96. 

dvicxw 16. 

avrecayw 48, 99. 

avri 43, 46, 52, 53, 69 twice, 105. 

avTidiarpéew 63. 

avridldwae 75, 

avtimandos 25, 86. 

avtipporos 63. 

avriratrrw 30. 

dvtpov 68. 

dvw 8, 17, 82, 92, 103. 

déia 6, 38, 60, 85. 

déios 25, 26, 32, 34, 46, 59, 60, 63, 74, 79, 
80, 99. 

déivéw 44, 68. 

atiws 6, 99. 

akiwors 32, 

amaidevro 51, 

dmadddarrw 18, 45, 75. 

aravraw 36, 58, 84. 

dmrap.Ouéw 102. 

Gras 9, <18>, 25 twice, 29 twice, 30, 31 
twice, 33, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 65, 66, 
67b, 68, 69. 73, 76, 85 twice, 87, 90 
twice, 91, 92, 94, 98, 102 four times, 103, 
104: é dmwdvrwyv 77, 85. 

d&ravoros 20, 105. 

arrecur 9. 

ameimov 62. 

dmeipia 57. 

dre:pos 83, 99, 100. 


dréoxa: ovdev amecxés 88, 91. 
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dmépxouar 103. 

adméxw 16, 36. 

amoréw 19, 28. 

dmoria 18. 

dmoros 56. 

adds 16, 46. 

dé 1, 6, 12, 16, 18, 24, 45, 47, 48, 73, 74, 
75 twice, 76 twice, 80, 86 twice, 88, 92, 
106. 

arodléwur 59, 72, 106. 

drodexviw 61, 100. 

admobvjokw 25. 

dmok\elw 82. 

droxpivw 73. 

dmroxpirtw 40, 80. 

drodatw 15, 18, 20, 21, 25 twice, 46, 74. 

dtoXelrw 4, 65. 

dons 75. 

dmoéAdvae 21, 104. 

"AmwédAwy 105. 

dmovéuw 78. 

admoméurw 67b. 

admorimrw 68. 

dmomAnpow 23. 

dmrémdous 13. 

Gopov 53. 

admocemvivw 63. 

dmroonpaivw 32. 

améaracts 20,, 56. 

amrocpatrw 19, 

dropaivw: amrepav0n 50, 68; dredynvare 14, 
63, 79, 87. 

dmoxpaw 31, 67. 

adroxwpéw 56, 101. 

amplé 68. 

dpa 7, 8, 9, 28, 32, 69, 71, 72, 78, 88, 99. 

“ApaBes 12, 100. 

dpyla 85. 

"Apyos 6. 

dpyupodsyos 45. 

dpéoxw 37, 66. 

dpery 41, 89. 

“Apns 105. 

dp.0uds 67, 88, 99. 

dpucroxparia 90 twice. 

aporos 60, 77, 96, 100. 

dpxéw 84. 

dpxovvTws 9. 

dpuduata 18. 

dpuovia 66, 84 twice. 

dppoatns 49. 

dpuérrw 25, 83, 84, 88. 

appayns 84. 

"Apradépyns 85. 

“Apreus 105. 

dpriws 40, 41, 69, 71b. 

dpxatos 14 twice, 75: 7d dpxaiov 75, 78. 

dpxapecia 36. 

dpxy “beginning” 13, 91, 108; “ office” 
60, 90; “rule” or “empire” 9, 10, 13 
twice, 14, 15, 16 twice, 18 twice, 19, 24, 
25, 28 twice, 29 twice, 33, 34, 41, 43, 
52 twice, 53, 57, 58 thrice, 59, 65, 66, 
69, 70, 72, 74 twice, 77, 78, 80, 89, 92, 
93, 103 thrice, 104, 105, 106 thrice, 107, 
108, 109; “rulership ” 23, 27, 91. 

&pxw 9, 10, 19, 21, 23 thrice, 26 twice, 27 
twice, 31, 34, 36, 43, 45, 51 twice, 53 
twice, 57, 58, 65 twice, 66, 68 69, 78, 
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88 four times, 89, 90, 91 thrice, 92 twice, 
93 thrice, 96, 101; middle 3, 28, 48, 80, 
88, 106; passive 9, 15, 21 twice, 23 
twice, 26, 30, 31 thrice, 32, 36, 37, 48, 
54, 59, 65, 68. 

dpxwv 31 twice, 36 thrice, 51, 60, 65, 107, 
109. 

doBeoros 99. 

dobevéoraros 19. 

dabevéotepos 53. 

dodevns 54, 57. 

’Acia 10, 60. 

doxéw 77 twice, 87. 

doxnors 86. 

*Aokdrnmeds 105. 

dopevos <45>, 69. 

doris 84. 

dorv 61, 84. 

dopadreca 100. 

doparros 83. 

dogpadas 52. 

araiia 103. 

dre 49, 78, 85, 91. 

dreixioros 79. 

arexvas 8, 13, 17, 69, 70, 81, 100, 103. 

driyudw 105. 

"ArNavrixoy médayos 16. 

arorwraros 55. 

arpeuéw 32. 

atuxéw 16. 

ad 2 twice, 12, 20, 24, 50, 54, 58, 72, 79. 

avéddeva 79. 

avd@s 18. 

ad<rd# 28. 

avrA<d>s 29. 

avéw 19, 50, 58, 94. 

avrapkns 76. 

avrouatws 26. 

abrévouos: édevOépous kal avrovduous 96. 

avrémrrns 102. 

abrés passim; ravré 53, 73; ravrov 73. 

avrod 4, 8 twice, 14, 16, 19, 27 twice, 31, 
32, 37, 45, 48, 55 twice, 56 twice, 61, 67, 
75, 76, 95, 100 twice, 107. 

ddarpéw 5. 

apinu 96, 104. 

dgixvéouac 11, 17, 23, 27, 69, 86. 

apicrnu 29, 55 twice, 56 thrice, 68. 

apdépnros 102. 

apopun 85, 104. 

"Adpodirn 105. 

a&puxros 91. 

agurvitw 69. 

&x Oona 88. 

ax Gos 76. 

axpnoria 28. 

adxpe 17. 

apopnri 69. 


BaBvdwy 18, 79. 

BaBvrwriore 12. 

Badifw 28, 80, 100. 

Baivw 18. 

BapBapixos 14. 

BdapBapos 11, 12, 41, 63, 96, 100 twice. 

Bapts 57. 

Baowrela 24, 25, 27, 90. 

Baotreds 15, 16 twice, 17 thrice, 18 twice, 
23, 27 thrice, 29 thrice, 90, 93. 
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Bacrredw 10, 17, 18, 24, 25, 27. 

BéBacos 52, 104. 

BeBardw 33, 48, 101, 107. 

BeBaiws 56. 

Berriwy 89, 109. 

Bia 29, 52. 

Biaos 105. 

Bios 85, 101, 103. 

BrAdopquor 9. 

Brérw 9, 76, 86, 90 twice. 

Bodw: éBeBdnro 15. 

Bonbéw 55. 

Bovrevw 79, 90. 

Bovdyj “ plan” 74. 

Bovdouae 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 43, 51, 53, 54, 
56 twice, 80, 86, 90 twice, 100. 

Bp.dw 39 twice. 

Bipoa 18 twice. 

Bados 86. 

Bwuds 103. 


yaia 101. 

yauos 102, 105. 

yap 4, 6, 7, 10 twice, 11, 14 twice, 15, 19, 
21, 22, 23 thrice, 24, 25, 26, 29, 34, 36, 
39, 43, 45, 47, 51, 53 twice, 55, 56 thrice, 
58, 59, 62, 63, 65 twice, 68, 71b, 73, 74, 
77, 79 twice, 80, 81, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91 twice, 92, 93, 99, 104; kai yap 19, 97; 
kal yap ody 49; Kal yap ro 67b. 

yap 6n 6. 

yap odv 15, 22. 

ye 2, <4, 8, 16, 17, 30, 40 twice, 41, 44, 
51, 66, 75, 76, 77, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 100, 
102, 105, 106; see also @ywye. 

ve 54 107. 

yerdw: yeddoerbe 14. 

yedoios 40, 63. 

yedodraros 55. 

ve unv 2, 18, 27, 28, 80, 105 twice, 107. 

vyeved 44, 

vyeveadoyéw 106. 

vevvaios 39. 

vyevvacérepos 59, 

vyevvaw 13. 

vyévos 63 twice, 67, 88, 95, 100, 106 twice. 

vyepovaia 90. 

Térac 70. 

vyépupa 101. 

vyewpyla 12, 13. 

vyewpyés 30, 71b. 

vi 6, 7 twice, 8 twice, 9, 11 twice, 16, 18, 
24 twice, 25, 28 twice, 29, 33, 45, 60, 62 
twice, 84, 86, 92, 99 twice, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104 twice, 106. 

vlyvoua 3, 7, 8, 11, 13 four times, 15, 18, 
25, 27, 31, 33, 37, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45, 47, 
51, 53, 62, 66, 69, 70, 71b, 75, 85, 86, 91 
twice, 92, 93, 95, 102 twice, 105, 106 
thrice. 

yeyvaokw 38, 72, 73. 

yveun 74. 

yvaeots 4. 

yovels 21, 104. 

yodv 100. 

yeagw “paint” 4; “write” 33; “com- 
pose” 102. 

yuuvdaoroy 97, 
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yuuvés “stripped” 4; “light-armed” or 
“unarmed” 84; “mere” 92. 

yupvow 57. 

yury 21, 79, 95. 


daravaw <51>. 

Aapeios 85. 

Aaris 85. 

8¢ with precedent pév 4 twice, 7 twice, 8, 
9 thrice, 11, 12 twice, 13, 14 twice, 16, 
17, 18 twice, 21 twice, 22 twice, 24, 25 
thrice, 26, 27, 29 thrice, 30, 31, 32 twice, 
34, 39 twice, 40, 41, 45, 49 twice, 51, 
52 twice, 53 twice, 54, 56 twice, 58, 59, 
62, 63, 64, 67 twice, 68 twice, 69, 73 
twice, 74 twice, 75, 76, 77, 80, 84 four 
times, 85 thrice, 86, 87, 89 six times, 90 
four times, 91, 92 twice, 93 twice, 94 
twice, 96 twice, 97 twice, 101 twice, 102, 
103 twice, 104, 105 eight times; with- 
out precedent uév 1, 4 twice, 5, 6, 7, 9 
twice, 11 thrice, 12, 13 twice, 16, 17 
twice, 21 thrice, 22, 23 twice, 24, 26, 27, 
28 thrice, 29 thrice, 30 twice, 31 twice, 
32 twice, 33, 34, 37, 43, 44, 46, 47, 49, 
54, 55, 57, 59, 60 twice, 61, 62 twice, 
64, 65 twice, 69 thrice, 70 twice, 72, 74, 
75, 77, 82, 83, 85, 86, 88 four times, 89, 
90, 92, 95 twice, 96, 97, 98, 99 thrice, 
100, 101, 103 twice, 104, 106 twice, 107, 
108, 109. 

det 6, 10, 11, 12 twice, 15, 18, 21, 31, 32, 
33, 40, 64, 74, 77, 88, 102. 

Sei5w 22, 32, 40, 68. 

decxviw 4 thrice, 27, 31, 40, 48, 56, 80. 

deiva 36. 

Seimvoy 105. 

béxa 82. 

dexad<kis> 86. 

Sexapxla 47. 

déuw 81, 83. 

dévdpov 12, 108. 

beévds 3. 

déowac 12, 17, 53, 108. 

déos 105. 

Seorétw 23, 

deorérns 23, 32, 36, 80, 91. ° 

dedpo 11, 12, 92. 

devrepos 19, 68, 81, 85 twice, 101. 

déxouac 37, 62 twice, 69, 84. 

déw 21, 74 twice. 

54 5, 6, 8, 10, 16, 20, 24 twice, 31, 39 
twice, 40, 43, 44, 58, 67, 84 twice, 86, 
103. See also ye 57, kal 5n, wév 57. 

5% dpa 78. 

bAros 42. 

Snddw 17. 

Snuaywyds 46. 

Anunrnp 105. 

Snucovpyla 97. 

Snuoxparia “Old Free Republic” 38; 
“free republic” 60; “democracy” 90 
twice. 

djuos 19, 61, 90 thrice. 

Snudrns 37. 

5 mov 4, 39, 51 twice, 55, 99. 

dyrovber 28, 52. 

bjra 14. 

&& with genitive 4, 10, 17 twice, 33, 53, 
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56, 58, 73, 85, 88, 93 twice, 100, 109; 
with accusative 18, 50, 53, 54 twice, 57, 
58 twice, 65, 67, 76, 87, 98. 

diaBaivw 16. 

didyw 22. 

diaipeors 63: 

diacpéw 23, 53, 59, 60, 63, 64, 73, 91. 

diacra 101 twice. 

didxovos 89. 

dcaxpivw 13, 30. 

diadauBarw 90. 

diaréyw 106. 

diadelrw 8, 99. 

dcaddaxrys 22. 

didvora 25, 59, 80. 

diarparrw 56. 

dvapratw 86. 

diacrdaw 53. 

diacwtw 42, 44, 57. 

dvaratrw 20. 

diarehéw <48>, 96. 

diariOnue 20, 26, 45, 78. 

d:adépw 18, 31, 36, 51, 58. 

diadevyw 28, 58. 

dcag@urarrw 67. 

didacKdd<erdov 97, 

biddoxaros 32, 

5idwur 36, 45, 76, 81, 104 twice, 109. 

Slee 40 twice. 

dtelpyw 60. 

dié~erur 88. 

dreEeXavvw 93. 

dretépxouar 84, 91. 

diééodos 84. 

diépxoua 17, 45. 

dinynors 102. 

dunxw 88. 

Sinvexns 26. 

dOvpauBos 108. 

bulornuc 29, 78. 

Sixacos 38, 39. 

dixacooivn 107. 

dixaiws 58. 

Sitxaornprov 37. 

dixaorys 38 thrice, 39. 

dixn 32, 89. 

Aixn 106. 

dcoixnors 7, 26. 

Stocxitw 53. 

Atévvaos 105. 

durddovos 9. 

dirdods 32, 64. ‘ 

dicxos 16. 

Sioptipror 5. 

diwokw 38, 57. 

doxéw 4, 5, 8, 14, 24, 31, 40, 41, 66, 73 
twice, 90 twice, 92, 95, 104, 106. 

d6éa 52. 

dovre’w 36, 91. 

dodXos 22, 80, 91. 

Spouos 10, 84. 

divauac 2 twice, 3, 16, 27 thrice, 29 twice, 
42, 43, 46, 50, 53, 57, 65, 67, 70, 74, 85, 
86 twice, 90; HduvnOn 25, 85; HdvrnOncar 
5/7. 


. dbvamus 6, 9 thrice, 14, 17 twice, 20, 41, 43 


twice, 58, 68, 76. 
duvacreia 48. 
duvacretw 91. 
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duvarés 65, 66, 73. 
duvarwraros 64, 
duvatwrepos 59. 
dvo 59, 88, 90 twice, 93. 
dvaBaros 100. 
Suvcpevaivw 76. 
dvony 10. 
dvorvxia 70. 
dvoxepaivw 18, 47. 
Siw 16. 

Swped 98. 


édy 12, 65. 

éavrod 18, 26, 27, 31, 32 twice, 42, 45 
thrice, 53 twice, 55, 56, 64, 76, 80, 86, 
87, 104, 107. 

édw 4, 15. 

eyyts 40, 53. 

éyyitaros 26. 

éyKxabiornur 49. 

éyxah\amiopa 95. 

éyxaTradauBarw 84, 

éyxparea 92. 

éyxparns 66. 

éyxparas 34, 57. 

éyxpivw 74, 77. 

eyKwmsov 3. 

éyw 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 14 twice, 24, 41, 89, 92 
twice, 104, 106, 109; éywye 88, 90, 101. 

édagos 62. 

é5pa 86. 

€0édw 8. 

€dvos 23, 28, 31, 36, 67 twice, 88, 92, 93. 

é6os 1. 

ei 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 12 twice, 14, 18, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 32 twice, 38, 40, 43, 45, 48, 
51 twice, 55, 67, 70 twice, 79, 80 twice, 
84, 85, 86, 99, 102, 106; ef dé uy 69. 

eldov 4, 5, 6, 9, 13, 15, 18, 59, 64, 80, 86, 
87, 90, 105, <107>. 

eldos 90. 

eikatw 12, 84. 

elxkm 103. 

eixés 70, 96. 

eixoor 82. 

eixétws 23, 58, 65, 66, 67b, 105. 

eluc 55 twice, 98, 100. 

elui “really is” 4, 99; “exist” 13 twice, 
28, 40 twice, 51 thrice, 54 twice, 86, 90, 
106; “there is” 13, 18, 19, 54, 57, 83, 
86, 90; “is possible” with infinitive 3, 
4, 6, 8, 9 twice, 13, 28, 40, 73, 84, 98; 
copula 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 twice, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 21 twice, 22, 23 twice, 27, 28, 29 
twice, 31, 32 twice, 34, 36 twice, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 46, 48, 50, 51 four times, 52, 
53 twice, 54, 56 twice, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
65, 66, 67 twice, 71b, 72b, 74 twice, 75 
twice, 76, 77, 78, 80, 86, 87, 8& twice, 89, 
91 twice, 96 twice, 99, 100, 101 iwice, 103, 
106, 107, 108, 109; with genitive 13, 19, 
29, 36, 43, 55, 85, 88; with dative 29, 62, 
76, 96; with prepositional phrase 7, 16, 
27, 46, 71b, 73 twice, 85, 88, 92; gor 
.. . bre 93; Fare wov 99; Hv domep 27; 
ovK éorw ws 11. 

<el>mep 13. 

elrov 1, 6, 9 twice, 18, 27, 40 twice, 44, 46, 
51, 54, 58, 59, 63, 69, 72, 73, 78, 79, 82 
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twice, 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 91, 92 twice, 
98, 107. 

elpnvn 71. 

eis 6, 9 twice, 13 thrice, 16 twice, 18, 19 
twice, 23, 27 twice, 28, 29, 37, 41, 42, 
44, 50, 52 twice, 53, 54 twice, 60, 61, 63 
twice, 65, 69, 72, .74, <78>, 86 twice, 87, 
88, 90 thrice, 97, 98 twice, 99, 100 twice, 
103, 105, 106. 

els 6, 8, 10, 13, 29, 30 twice, 36 twice, 44, 
45, 48, 49, 50, 60, 61, 63, 65, 66, 76, 85 
twice, 86, 88 twice, 89, 97, 100, 102. 

eladyw <78>, 107. 

elcagdixvéouac 12. 

eloecur 62. 

eloépxouac 103. 

elonyéoua 56. 

elgorxi~w 29. 

eloméumw <32>, 52. 

elapéw <62>. 

eiow 80. 

elra always in neighborhood of participle: 
connecting nouns 18; participle and fi- 
nite verb 4, 5, 6, 25; connecting two 
participles 14, 40. 

etre 109 twice. 

éx 11, 12 twice, 17, 20, 21, 22, 29, 31, 36, 
37, 47, 56, 62, 65 twice, 77, 84, 85 twice, 
86, 88, 91 thrice, 92, 98, 99, 100, 108. 

éxacraxdbev 64, 77. 

éxaoros 1, 11 twice, 26, 27, 31, 33, 45, 48, 
52, 56, 60, 64 twice, 67, 76 twice, 83, 85, 
87 twice, 90 twice, 93, 96, 97, 102. 

éxarepos 44, 90. 

éxarépwhev 84. 

"ExBarava 18. 

éxet 12 twice, 38. 

éxetvos 12, 14, 16, 17 twice, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
28, 29, 32 thrice, 42, 43, 46, 47 twice, 48 
twice, 50, 51, 55, 62, 73, 75, 84, 90, 93, 
106; éxetvo . . . § 34; éxeivo . . . br 41, 
51, 92. 

éxxabaipw 29. 

éxxaproouar 43, 

éxxAnros 37. 

éxréeyw 14. 

éxXelrw 27, 88, <105>. 

éxueAns 1. 

éxvixaw 10. 

éxréurw 29, 76; f. 1. 32. 

éxrimtw 29, 49, 

éxmAnpow 94. 

éxrrodwy 50, 89. 

éxrroditw: éxmerodcpuévous 6. 

éxpirifw 99, 

éxteivw 28. 

éxteréw 109. 

éexréuvw 104. 

éxtivw 34, 

éexpaivw 103. 

éexpetyw 28, 38, 89. 

éxwv 18, 45. 

ékarrwv 4 twice, 9, 37, 52, 53 twice, 88. 

éddxeoros 25. 

édevdepia 47, 48. 

édeVOepos 22, 36 twice, 46, 56, 91, 96. 

édevOepow 95. 

‘EAAds 16 twice. 
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"EdAnv 11, 15, 41, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51 
thrice, 63, 73, 96, 100. 

‘EdAnvxés 14, 40, 41, 63, 94. 

‘EXAnvis 47. 

‘EdAjororvtos 43. 

érris 85. 

éuBorn 62. 

éupedys 3. 

éuradw 53. 

éurecpia 58. 

éurintw 19. 

éurdprov 7, 13. 

Eumpoobev 54. 

éuparys 85. 

év 1, 5, 7 thrice, 10, 11, 15, 16 twice, 17, 
18, 20, 22 twice, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30 twice, 
33, 36 twice, 38 twice, 39, 44, 46, 47, 
48 twice, 50, 51, 54 twice, 55, 60 twice, 
64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70 twice, 7lb, 73 
twice, 78, 81 twice, 86, 87 twice, 88 
twice, 90 twice, 91 thrice, 92, 93, 94 
twice, 95, 104 twice, 105 thrice, 106 
twice. 

évavrios: “robvaytiov 4, 14, 56. 

évoeixvume 9. 

évdéw 90. 

évdordtw: évdor<afoudev 32. 

évdotos 39. 

évdwbev 89. 

éverue 2, 23, 93. 

évexa 28, 51. 

évOévde 11, 64, 82. 

éviavtés 45, 80. 

éviornuc 106. 

évorxos 3. 

évoxdéw 74. 

évotreipw 67. 

évoratw 31. 

évradéa 1, 9, 11, 13 twice, 16, 28, 39, 40, 
56, 60, 78, 81, 85: see kavraida. 

évredbev 28, 75. 

évridrepos 87. 

évrés 28, 82. 

éevrvyxavw 3. 

éayyéddw 5. 

éfayw 63, 85. 

ééaiperos 10. 

ééalpw 84. 

étaipyns 69 twice. 

étapapravw 90. 

éfaratdaw 47. 

ééapxet 13, 100. 

étapraw 68. 

éfapriw 91. 

éfeque “ go out” 62. 

ée€adativw 93. 

étedeyxw 6, 14. 

éfépxouar 76. 

ttears 12, 38, 82, 84, 86, 98, 100, <107, 
109. 

ééeravw 41, 96. 

ééevpioxw 88. 

éényéouar 96, 

éinxw 36. 

é&js 15, 107. 

éécxvéowar 16. 

éforxitw 27. 

étovaia 22, 34, 97, 102. 

géw 53, 91, 99, 105. 
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éEwrarw 81. 

éoxa 11, 24, 53, 59: see elkéds. 

éoptH 46. 

érayyeria 48. 

éravéw 4. 

éramobynokw 25. 

érapiOuéw 93. 

émei 14, 27, 51. 

érevdav 14. 

érrecdn 2, 47, 50: see ef 57 10. 

érednrep 40. 

éreidov 11. 

émeiXoak>ros 51. 

éreccépxoua 51. 

érera 53. 

éréxeva 12, 38, 99. 

érépxoua 11, 89, 

éré with genitive 7 twice, 8 twice, 9, 15, 
18 twice, 43, 44, 51, 59, 66, 71b twice, 
77, 78, 83, 86 twice, 88 twice, 89, 94 
twice, 103, 105; with dative 8, 14, 32, 
36 thrice, 43, 45, 46, 58 twice, 69, 70, 
88, 89, 90, 105; with accusative 4, 6, 8 
twice, 10, 18, 23, 25, 31, 38, 45, 55 thrice, 
56, 63, 65, 75, 77, 78, 80, 91, 92, 100, 103. 

ériBaivw 65. 

émiBovdn 20, 54. 

érideryua 16. 

émdecxviw 14, 51. 

éridnXos 62. 

érdidwur 95, 105. 

éeribéw 84. 

érOuuew 43 twice. 

émtheyw 77 twice. 

émdelirw 86 twice, 97. 

émimeAouar 89, 96, 105. 

émrwvoéw “have in mind” 1; “contrive” 
72, 79; “see on reflection” 101. 

érrivora 92. 

émirod7js 8. 

éricrapyac 23. 

*riorarns 44, 96. 

éeriotnuovws 98, 

émiaToAyH 33. 

érirayua 31. 

émitnderétatos 77 twice. 

éretiOnu 25. 

émitpérw 71b. 

émcxecpéew 4, 16. 

émixwpios 52. 

érrorxkéw 82. 

éroua 76. 

éros 89, 106. 

érwvupos 8, 15, 26. 

épyafoua 48. 

épyaornpioy 11. 

épyor 7, 26, 27, 34, 77, 79, 85, 101, 105. 

épeidw 8. 

épnuia 17, 93. 

épnuos 27, 101. 

as 20, 69, 97. 

épxiov 28. 

‘Epujs 105. 

’Epv6pa Oadarra 28, 70. 

épvOpidw 14. 

Epxowae 12, 38, 42, 75, 103. 

épa 14; épav 42; elpyoerar 34; elpnxa 59; 
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elpnra: 72; elpjada 88; elpnuévwr 14; 
elpnuévas 92. 

épwraw 32. 

écOys 12. 

éorépa 17, 28, 82. 

éore 32. 

éoxaria 16, 57, 70. 

érepos 2, 8, 10, 36, 38, 40 twice, 44 twice, 
45 twice, 53, 81, 88, 107. 

re 27, 30, 41, 50, 51, 54, 65, 70, 74. 

ed 25, 26, 46, 90. 

evdaipovia 74, 

evdaiuwv 12, 30. 

ebbéws 49. 

ev0vs 3 twice, 27, 32, 53, 65, 77, 82, 91. 

evxauméorepos 81. 

evpdpea 33. 

eiuevas 104. 

eduoppia 21. 

etvora 76. 

evrarplins 85. 

etpnua 51. 

Evpiridns 3, 84. 

eiploxw 28, 40, 58, 73, 74, 75, 77, 78, 85, 
91, 98. 

Evpw7rn 10, 60. 

evoxnuwy 39, 

etre 106. 

evrvxéw 50. 

evojuws 47. 

Etgparns 17, 82. 

evppocivn 97. 

edpudaxrorepos 81. 

evxH 1 twice, 2, 3, 21, 32, 108. 

edxoua 1, 2, 85 twice. 

Epeors 37. 

épinu 53. 

épixvéouar 6. 

épiornu 32, 67, 91, 103. 

épopdw 88, 105 twice. 

épdpros 81. 

Epopos 84, 90. 

éxOpds 22. 

txw 3, 4, 14 twice, 15, 16 twice, 17, 26, 29 
twice, 34, 40 twice, 43 twice, 46, 49, 
<50>, 52 twice, 53 thrice, 54 twice, 55, 
57 twice, 62 twice, 64 twice, 68 twice, 
69, 72, 73 thrice, 76, 78, 84, 85, 90 four 
times, 94, 105, 107. 

éws 17 thrice, 86 twice. 


tevyvuue 101. 

Zevs 84, 89, 103 twice, 105. 
tnréw 19, 45, 53, 63. 

<6 66, 87. 

twypados 4. 

tovn 10. 


# disjunctive “or” 4 twice, 5, 6 twice, 
11 twice, 12, 13 twice, 14 twice, 16, 17 
twice, 26 four times, 32 twice, 38, 59, 
60, 61, 70 twice, 79 twice, 80, 90, 93 
twice, 95, 105; comparative “than” 3, 
4, 8, 9, 12, 21 twice, 22, 24, 27 thrice, 
29, 31, 32 thrice, 37, 43, 50, 53, 56, 63, 
64, 65, 67b, 68 twice, 76, 107. 

i 73. 

iyyeuovia 10, 43 thrice, 44, 69, 95, 99. 

iryeudv 29, 39, 45, 87, 88, 95, 96. 


OLIVER: THE RULING POWER 


ryéowac 14, 85. 

Hdéws 73. 

H5n 1, 69, 109. 

Hdvoros 69, 97, 105. 
hdlwy 67b. 

hw 8, 65. 

#dcos 10 four times, 16. 
“Hytos 105. 

huets 1. 

huépa 75, 87, 93. 
huepnoros 10. 

juepos 12, 101. 

juepow 101. 

Huscovs 16. 

hvixa 106 twice. 
Hecpos 11, 30, 93. 

4 mov 16. 

jp 109. 

*Hpa 105. 

‘Hoiodos 13, 39, 106. 
hovxatw 69, 73. 
hrrdopac 22, 49, 73, 93. 
Hrrwv 32, 39, 53, 64, 75, 87. 
“Hoaoros 105. 


@ddarra 7, 10 twice, 11, 13, 16 twice, 17 
thrice, 28, 43 thrice, 49, 60, 62 twice, 
70, 93, 99, 105, 109. 

Oararrios 10. 

04dX\w 109 twice. 

Batya 5. 

Gavudtw 4, 5 twice, 9 twice, 13, 16, 34, 
40, 59, 69. 

@avuaorés 40, 51, 58, 63, 72b. 

béa 99. 

Oedoua 11. 

déarpov 105. 

6édw 102. 

Geds 2, 6, 32, 103 twice, 104, 105, 109 
twice. 

Oeparretw 22. 

Oecuds 91. 

Oewpéw 90. 

OnBarkos 86. 

OnBaio 49, 50 twice. 

OépuBos 89, 103. 

Opdakn 43. 

Odspaé 84. 


idia 73, 76. 

idvos 32, 34. 

ldorns 24. 

idptw 48, 67, 73 twice. 

iepounvia 46. 

iepov 86, 104. 

iepds 99. 

ixavés 53. 

idn 67. 

iva 3, 27. 

*Tvdoi 12. 

’"Iévos (aépos) 8. 

immevts 71b, 84. 

immndaros 101. 

timmos “cavalry” 5. 

immos 6 10, 96. 

lcouérpnros 2 thrice, 8. 

tacos 10, 23, 28, 30, 40 four times, 53, 62, 
73 twice, 93, 108. 

isérns 39. 
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iornut: éornoare 80; ords 86; éorares 77; 
éornkev 9, 83. 

loxvupés 52. 

toxts 52, 90. 

ioxtw 54, 

vows 2, 9, 14, 73, 92. 

"IraXla 8. 

“Iwves 16, 17 twice. 

"Iwvia 16, 95. 


Kadueia 50. 

Kaduetos 44, 

Kadaipéw 47, 48. 

kadalpw: kabdpayres 78: 

kadapevw 105, 

xadapos 67, 105. 

Kd0apors 13. 

kadapas 8, 107. 

kadédpa 18. 

KdOnuac 33. 

kadiornu 25, 36, 47, 53, 60, 72, 90, 103, 
106. 

KaOod0s 106. 

kadopaw 104, 105. 

kal passim; “in its turn” 101. 

kai yap 19, 97. 

kal yap ody 49. 

kal yap ro 67b. 

kat... 6€ (or 6H) 106. 

kal 5y 107, 109. 

kal 6% xai 31, 93. 


kal pev 5y 8. 

kai unv 41, 77, 87, 100. 
kaltep 57. 

kaipos 44, 72, 77, 92, 105. 
kairo. 27, 


Kkakodaimovia 70. 

kakos 48, 52, 69, 90. 

kak@s 19, 23, 48, 104. 

karéw 15, 109. 

KadXoTos 97. 

kadXiwy 73. 

KadXos 19, 95. 

kadés 4, 105. 

kadinrw 7 thrice. 

kah@s 23, 25, 28, 29, 76, 91, 104, 105. 

KauBions 86. 

kdy 3, 31, 42, 71. 

kavravda 39, 56, 78. 

karvos 99, 

Kapia 36. 

kaprés 24, 89, 105. 

kapréw 52. 

kara with genitive 1 twice, 2, 55, 85; with 
accusative 3 twice, 6, 9, 14, 18, 19, 21, 
33, 34, 36, 45, 49, 53, 56, 57, 61, 63, 67 
twice, 69, 72, 73, 79 twice, 83, 84, 87, 90, 
91, 93 twice, 95, 96, 105. 

KkataBaivw 7, 

karayryvwokw 28, 

katadeixvusu 55. 

KaTadedoua 6. 

katraipw 12, 

karakXelw 108. 

KkaTadauBarw 6, 8. 

kataheirw 26, 49, 53, 56, 68 twice. 

kardroyos 88. 

katadvw 26. 
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kataperpew 101. 

katamrivw 104. 

Katamdous 13. 

catapa 21, 53. 

karappaxrns: Neidov karappaxra 28. 

xatacKxagy 21. 

xkatackevatw 9, 11. 

Kataoracis 27. 

Karaoctpépw 25. 

kataridnu 65, 97. 

Kkaratpéexw 24. 

katarpiBw 43. 

kataxadkos 84. 

kareidoy 91. 

Kare 17, 53, 88. 

katéxw 6, 18, 27, 45, 53, <66>, 97. 

katnyopia 51. 

Katorxéw 104. 

karockifw 30. 

Karockteipw: KaTouxreipar 99, 

Katop@dow 25. 

karw 103. 

karwratos 103. 

ketwar 69, 96. 

Kerevw 32. 

kevow 86. 

képdos 77. 

Kepadrauos 53, 93. 

keparn 25, 84. 

Kiréxcos 100. 

kwduvetw 51, 88. 

Kvéapxos 17. 

KAjpos 44, 57. 

KAnpodxos 30, 45. 

krlvw 11. 

KotNdtaros 30. 

Kow7 56. 

kowés 7 twice, 11, 32, 51, 56, 60 twice, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 76, 78, 85, 100, 102 twice, 104. 

cowwvds 107. 

Kkodatw 22, 

Kodotds 57. 

KoAmos 62. 

koulf~w 11, 100. 

Kons 83. 

kérrw 101. 

Koplv@c0 49. 

Kopuaios 29. 

Kopuddoror 43. 

Kopugy 6, 7. 

koopéw 81, 93. 

koountys 60. 

xdopos 12, 94 twice, 95, 97. 

Koupérepos 53. 

kpavos 84, 

kpadovs 90. 

kparéw 10, 16, 18, 25, 26, 27, 38, 50 twice, 
51, 87. 

xparioros 108. 

kparos 66. 

kparuvw 58. 

kpeirrwr 68. 

xpnvn 97. 

kpivw 85, 107. 

kpiors 37. 

kpirrw 62. 

xrdouat 15, 21, 24 twice, 43. 

xrjpa 95. 

«rors 10, 104. 


INDEX 


Kudveac 10, 17. 

KUBeprynrns 68. 

Kv6vos 12. 

Kuxdddes 43. 
xuxdos 29, 80, 81, 82 twice, 84 twice. 
Kthé 86. 

kipros 43, 47. 

kupiws 17. 

Kipos 18. 


= 
kwriw /. 


Aaxedarudrvioc 9, 17, 43, 45, 47, 50 twice, 
79, 88 twice. 

AauBdvw 24, 28, 29, 43, 56, 67b, 78, 86, 
102, 103, 104. 

Aaurpés 80, 103. 

Aaumporepos 41. 

haumpérns 16, 79. 

Adurw 83, 99. 

havOdvw 53. 

AdmOa 105. , 

Aéyw 3 twice, 5 twice, 9, 10 twice, 18, 21, 
44,51, 63, 100, 101, 103: see efwov and 
€pa. 

Aeiw 12, 13, 16, 66, 74, 86, 87, 98. 

Necroupyéw 75. 

Necroupyia 75. 

tedxrpa 50. 

‘vw 103. 
sla 27. 
wrds 1. 

A:Btes 70. 

AcBvn 10, 12. 

ios 68, 83. 

Auujv 7, 13, 28, 43. 

Aduvy 11, 28. 

oyifouar 55, 82, 103. 

Noyrouds 102. 

ANoyorrads 10, 28. 

Aéyos 2 twice, 4, 5, 6, 14, 34, 40, 41, 45, 
63, 70, 85, 87, 92, 102, 108 twice. 

Aourés 28, 55, 59, 63: 7d Noewdy 12, 75. 

Avéol 17: f. 1. 51. 

Avortedéw 4, 50, 55. 

Avw 53. 

hwréw 7. 


Maris 28. 

Makedéves 27 twice, 91. 

Maxedovia 27. 

para 83. 

padiora 14, 34, 59, 77. 

uadXdov 6, 8, 21, 22, 24, 27 thrice, 32 twice, 
39, 43, 50, 51, 65, 78, 100, 105, 107. 

pavtikés 106. 

paprupéw 9. 

uaxn 20, 22, 25, 50 twice. 

aximos 72, 73 twice. 

paxomac 29, 57. 

peyadorpérea 59. 

peyadws 16, 63. 

peyadwori 11. 

uéyas 3, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
31, 38, 39, 41, 63, 66, 70, 82, 95, 107, 
109. 

péyebos 8, 9 thrice, 15, 19, 29, 58, 62 twice, 
67, 83, 92, 100, 108. 

uéyioros 14 twice, 26, 58, 64, 77 twice. 

pmeOiornu 47. 
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pel{wy 2, 3, 4, 29, 48, 62, 84, 87, 90, 98, 
108. 

pels 80. 

uéedAw 18, 76. 

peurrés 28. 

uév 3, 4 twice, 7, 9 thrice, 10, 11, 12, 14 
twice, 16, 17 twice, 18, 21, 22 twice, 24, 
25 thrice, 26, 27, 28 twice, 29 four times, 
30, 32 twice, 34, 36, 39 twice, 40 twice, 
41, 43, 45, 49, 51, 52 thrice, 53 twice, 
54, 56 twice, 58, 59, 62, 64, 67, 67b, 68, 
69, 73 twice, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 83, 84, 
85 twice, 86, 87, 89 twice, 90 thrice, 91, 
92 thrice, 93, 94 twice, 96 twice, 97 
twice, 101 twice, 102, 103, 104, 105 
twice. 

pev dy 8, 15, 21, 63. 

nev ody 1, 2 twice, 85, 107. 

pévror 58. 

pévw 4, 17, 29, 32, 38, 53, 56, 78, 86 twice. 

wepis 55. 

uépos 5, 9, 44, 59, 65, 78, 81, 91. 

becoyevos 94, 

uécos 25, 29, 84 thrice; els 7d péoov 65; 
év wéow 7 twice, 10, 60 twice, 88; év re 
péow 1. 

peotos 89, 97, 103. 

wera with genitive 85; with accusative 26, 
38. 

perayryvwokw 45, 69. 

peradidwur 63. 

perarréw 12. 

meradhauBavw 44, 91, 105. 

péraddov 13. 

peramédrer: werauednoev 85. 

peravaorns 18. 

perackevatw 71b. 

petadépw 86. 

meraxerpitoua 54. 

pérepe 3, 65. 

ueréwpos 8, 84. 

perovala 78. 

perpéw 63. 

petpiws 22, 96. 

uérpov 28. 

uéxpe 7, 10, 16, 17, 24, 73, 84, 88. 

un 3, 4 twice, 6, 8 twice, 13 thrice, 14, 19 
twice, 30, 38 twice, 40, 42, 48, 53 twice, 
54, 60, 65 twice, 68 thrice, 69, 70, <74, 
75, 77, 84, 85, 86 twice, 87, 96, 105, 109. 

undé 28 twice, 38, 75, 76 twice, 86 twice. 

unoels 63, 74 twice, 87, 89. 

M750 91 twice. 

pnkére 9, 

nv: see ye wnv, kal phy, ob why addd, od 
pny ovdé. 

unmore 51, 87. 

unre 52. 

unre 52, 76 twice. 

untnp 100. 

puacdovia 19. 

pxporoyéeoua 40. 

puxpés 14, 32, 33, 38, 39, 57, 77, 89. 

puxporaros 14. 

puxporepos 42. 

pupéw 4. 

puimyjnoKkw: weuynuevos 14. 

pugéw 22 twice, 44, 49, 50, 52. 

bigos 20, 50, 65. 
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pvnueiov 26. 

pynpuovetw 40. 

woipa 115, 

povapxla 90. 

pévos 26, 32, 36, 44, 57, 58, 73, 76, 85, 87, 
91 twice, 93 twice, 99. 

pépa 67. 

Modoa 105. 

pidpos 109. 

p000s 69, 70 twice. 

pipro 5, 17. 

pupios 27. 

Mugucddves 84. 

Muaol 29. 

puxés 103. 


Nadéos 12. 

veav 26; vl 39. 
vavuaxia 105. 

vauvtiria 13. 

Neidos 28, 86 twice. 
vedua 31. 


vais: 


vews: veav 97. 

vjua 88. 

yyoidiov 43. 

vagos 28, 30, 82, 85. 

vixdw 8, 34, 38, 44, 77, 89, 90 twice. 

vixn 25, 44. 

vexnpdopos 77. 

v0os: vd0or THs apxjs 91. 

vouas 18 twice. 

vouev’s 18. 

voultw 32, 85: vomfduevos 83, 101; vomet 
86, 90 twice; évoulcare 74, 80; vouloa 
86; vouloas 9, 84. 

voucnos 107. 

vouos 20, 26, 102 twice, 103, 105. 

vouos 6. 

vows 55. 

vuxrepis 68. 

vov & twice, 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 21, 28, 34, 
37, 63, 68, 72, 79, 92 twice, 93 94, 95, 
100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107. 


tévos 60, 74 twice, 85. 
Zéptns 5. 
tuvés 101. 


byxos 2, 41. 

b5e 6, 7, 8 twice, 9, 11, 28, 29 twice, 61, 
62 twice, 75, 79, 89, 109 twice. 

ddocropéw 1. 

656s 1. 

b0ev 75. 

OlBdpas: OiBdpov 18. 

oléa 32, 51, 57, 58, 69 twice, 91 twice. 

olxetos 17, 19, 65, 74, 76, 107. 

olxéw 61. 

olkntwp 30, 81. 

olxia 71b, 83. 

olxitw 8, 26, 94. 

olxiouds 21. 

otxo. 53 twice. 

olxos 19, 23, 36, 102. 

olxovpévn 9, 10, 11, 16, 29, 33, 36, 59, 61, 
81, 85, 8&6, 97, 98, 101, 102 twice, 105. 

olxovpéw 71b. 

oixripw 106. 


OLIVER: THE RULING POWER 


otouac 40, 43, 77, 86. 

oiovel 90. : 

otos 70, 99, 105, <107>; as adverb ofoy 5, 
36, 48, 54, 57, 65, 68, 69 twice, 71b, 80 
twice, 81, 84, 87, 91, 93, 96, 98, 99 thrice, 
107. 

olés re 27, 32, 85. 

dards 84. 

olxoua 86. 

breOpos 106. 

édvyapxla 90. 

éAlyos 82, 88, 101: of drAbyor 90; sdlyou 
déw Aéyerv 21. 

édxds 11, 13, 105. 

bdos 9, 43, 67, 72. 

*Odvumixés 25. ~ 

"OrAdvpreos 89. 

‘Ounpixés 86, 89. 

“Ounpos 7, 83, 84, 101, 106. 

buorcos 40, 93, 98, 107. 

duoiws 7, 10, 31, 39, 40, 46, 90, 106. 

éudriuos 78. 

éuod 50, 51, 75. 

duoppovéw 85. 

éudguros 59, 64. 

buws 44. 

bvecpov: dvecpatwr 69. 

éverpoTrohéw 43. 

bvoua 6, 8, 23, 28, 32, 48, 63 twice, 88, 90 
twice. 

bvvé 43. 

émrnvixa 40. 

bricbev 54, 

ériow 74. 

érdirns 71b. 

érdov 74, 105. 

éroe 100. 

éréaos 13, 37, 77, 82, 86. 

érére 33. 

brov 7, 67. 

érrés 83. 

brws 2, 15, 17, 19, 26, 31, 39, 42, 48, 54, 
69, 72 twice, 77, 97. 

éparés 80. 

épaw 6, 12, 17, 18, 69, 84, 90. 

bpyavor 84. 

épyn 65. 

bpecos 101. 

dpitw 10, 16, 28. 

bpov 61. 

bpxos 19. 

dpuabds 68. 

bpuos 95. 

bpos 7, 30, 100, 101. 

bpos 9, 10, 17, 28. 

és 18, 71b, 86; 4 15; 6 4, 9, 26, 34; ob 4, 
90; Fs 6, 85; H 84; Sy 28, 38, 84; Hr 69, 
91; of 51, 52; ai 48; & 18 twice, 20, 21, 
7a. 32, SS: ae 1, 5, 3S, 14, 22. 1, 
thrice, 56 twice, 69 twice, 74, 78, 85, 87, 
89, 90 thrice, 93; ofs 5, 54, 55, 68, 102; 
obs 52, 85; ds 47. 

boos 4, 8, 9, 10, 11 twice, 12, 13, 14, 16 
twice, 18, 56, 76, 82, 88, 92, 95, 107. 

bomep: Srep 7, 10, 13, 16, 40, 54, 61, 63; 
bvrep 47; dmep 43. 

bcoorep 108. 

boris 2, 32, 36, 39, 46, 53, 60, 72 twice, 73, 
91. 
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éoricoby 75, 76. 

bray 23 twice, 36, 86 twice, 89, 90 twice. 

bre 58, 93. 

érc 3, 13, 16, 31, 40 twice, 41, 48, 51, 56, 
73, 86 twice, 88, 92, 100, 105 twice, 107: 
with superlative 97; uy dr: 6, 13. 

6 re 13, 54, 107. 

ov passim: odxi 89; od ‘Pwuailouvs 63. 

od 7, 10, 13, 27, 28. 

ovdé 1 twice, 5, 6, 8, 9 twice, 10 four times, 
17 twice, 18, 19, 23, 25, 27, 28 twice, 
29 six times, 33, 36 five times, 38, 40 
twice, 41, 44, 48, 57 twice, 60, 63, 64, 
65, 67 twice, 69 thrice, 70, 71b four 
times, 73, 78, 82 four times, 83 twice, 
88, 90, 93, 98, 102 twice, 105 four times, 
106, 107: od wry oddé 105. 

ovdels 7, 8, 25, 28, 30, 32, 33, 38, 46, 50, 
53, 58, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 69, 76, 84, 88, 
90 twice, 91 twice, 105. 

ovderwrore. 62. 

ovKére 17. 

ovKovy 23, 38, 44, 73. 

ov unv adda 40. 

od uny ovdé 105. 

ody 38, 42, 52, 53, 57, 68, 74, 75, 88, 90, 
91, 99, 108: see also yap ody, cal yap ody 
and pér odp. 

ovmore 13, 38, 86, 98, 105. 

otmrw 23, 51, 57, 86, 91. 

otre 4 twice, 19 twice, 23 twice, 45 twice, 
53 twice, 54 twice, 57 twice, 60 twice, 
62, 79 twice, 100 twice. 

otros 39, 107, 108; rovrov 62, 63, 68, 82, 
99, 109; rovrov . . . drws 48; rovrw 18, 
47, 63; rotrw... bre 31; robrov 28, 
39, 79, 90, 101, 106; rovrwy 17, 40, 45, 
47, 53, 64, 84, 85, 86, 90; rovros 20, 53, 
67; rovrovs 29, 55, 77, 78; aiirn 97; 
rairns 4, 10, 90; ravrny 1, 26, 61, 72, 
85, 106; avira: 67; ravras 96, 98; rotro 
8, 23, 24, 34, 44, 51, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 
69, 72, 72b, 73, 74, 76, 82, 87, 91, 92, 
101, 107; roéro of what is to follow 77, 
84, 86; rodro as antecedent of dep 7, 
10, 16; rotro . . . bre 3, 16, 40, 73, 86, 
107; ws 9, 59: 
brws 15, 19, 42; eis rodro riyns... 
wore 27; robro wév 15, 45; radra 11, 20, 
21, 38, 41, 43 twice, 46, 50, 51, 57, 69, 
80, 83, 91. 

ovtws 11, 14, 20, 28, 29 twice, 34, 36, 45, 
50, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 71b, 
73, 75, 78, 84 thrice, 85, 88, 90, 91 twice, 
93 twice, 103, 106, 108. 

6pOaruds 9, 

x4 105. 

oxréw 92. 

é6Yoro<éw> 71b. 


ToUTo... ToUTO... 


mady 108. 

mawevw 96. 

masa 17, 54, 79, 

mats 17, 21, 87, 104, 107; 109 twice. 
mada 85, 96. 

mada.os 97, 

mah 17 twice, 18 twice, 47 twice, 53. 
maupuros 69. 

mwavnyupi~w 97, 99. 
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mavnyups 77. 

mavorrns 6 twice. 

mavtamacw 84. 

mavraxoi 18. 

wavtaxod 30, 59, 89. 

mavTedns 41, 72b. 

mavTedos 34. 

mavTn 84. 

mavrodarés 101. 

mavu 5, 15. 

mapa with genitive 11, 48, 50, 54, 64, 65, 
67b, 90, 98; with dative 11, 14, 45, 65, 
73, 107; with accusative 1, 4, 8, 38, 45, 
73, 86, 90, 95. 

mapaBpaddrdw 14 twice, 40. 

mapadsevyua 8, 9, 40, ve, 85. 

mapadecos 99. 

mapadidwur 36. 

mapakivéew 65. 

mapakrértw 45. 

mapaduos 94. 

mwapauévw 56. 

mapavola 70. 

mwapamay 28. 

maparéurw 39. 

mapamAnovs 5, 25, 43, 54, 55. 

mapatAnoiws 90. 

mapacayyns 82. 

mapackevatw 15, 

mapapépw 92. 

rapapbeyyw 63. 

mapem 32, 33, 66, 69, 70, 74. 

mapegeTavw 40. 

mapéroua 20. 

mrapépxoua 41, 70. 

mapéxw 15, 63, 65, 76, 100, 102. 

maplornut: mapacrnoaytes 85. 

mapicow 2, 108. 

mapopaw 105. 

mapodos 100. 

mwas 4 twice, 5, 6, 8, 9 twice, 10 twice, 11 
six times, 13 thrice, 14, 15, 16, 21, 28, 
29, 30, 31 twice, 33, 34, 36, 38, 40, 41, 
43, 47 twice, 51 twice, 52, 55, 59 four 
times, 60 thrice, 61, 62 twice, 63 thrice, 
65, 68, 74 twice, 75, 76, 82, 84 thrice, 
85, 86, 88 five times, 89 twice, 90, 91 
twice, 92 twice, 93, 94, 95, 97 five times, 
99 thrice, 100 thrice, 101 thrice, 102, 
103 twice, 104 twice, 105 twice, 108 
twice, 109 twice. 

masxw 25, 43, 54, 69, 104. 

marew 18, 33. 

marpios 71. 

matpis 64, 75, 100 thrice. 

mavw 23, 69, 102, 109 twice. 

mediov 6, 7, 30 twice, 84, 99. 

melOw 55. 

meipdouat 19, 51. 

médayos 16. 

méumw 31, 37, 45, 52, 53. 

mévns 39 twice, 66. 

mevixpos 71b. 

mevradros 19. 

wep 13°, 91. 

tepaivw 89. 

mepartépw 23. 

mépas 13, 16, 25, 28, 78. 

mepi with genitive 3, 4, 6, 9 twice, 10, 13 
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thrice, 25, 32, 37, 44, 45, 51, 70, 72, 74, 
86, 91 twice, 103, 106; with accusative 
11, 32, 43, 56, 59, 70, 72 twice, 72b. 

mepiBadrw 80 twice. 

mepiBrerros 4, 20. 

mep.Born 41. 

mepiBoros 82 twice; f. 1. in 29. 

meprylyvoua 58. 

mepieyu (-ibo) 18, 33, 99. 

mepreipyw 82. 

mepinynos 102. 

mepinyntns 102. 

mepimaxnros 95. 

mepiuevw 40. 

mepiuetpov 82. 

meptodos 26, 44. 

mepio.xos 61. 

meprovaia 41. 

mepirinrw 84. 

mepippéw 28. 

mwepiotpepw 86. 

mwepiotpopn 88. 

mepitpory 11. 

mwepitrevw 11. 

mepiparns 14. 

mepipoartaw 18. 

Tlépcac 15, 26, 51, 91 twice: collective 
singular 28. 

Tleporxés 41. 

myyvupe 84. 

mnnrikos 42. 

mew 18. 

mwiumrnm 49. 

winrw 92. 

Thioidac 29. 

mateiw 70, 74. 

misris 60, 103. 

miwy 7. 

mravn 18. 

mwravns 18. 

TlAdrwrv 69. 

mreicros 8, 19 thrice, 21 twice, 25 twice, 
Si, 92,. 165. 

mrelwv 12, 13, 21, 22, 28, 48, 54, 74, 82, 
88, 105, 107. 

mwreovetia 52 twice. 

mréw 1, 43, 68, <109>. 

mrH00s 5, 53, 60, 65, 86. 

mAnv 28, 69, 88, 90. 

mAnpéw 11, 81. 

mAnpwua 63, 76. 

mAnpwors 86. 

trivOos 83. 

mrods 1, 68. 

thovavos 39 twice, 66, 95. 

mrodros 51, 86 twice. 

mvedua 39, 99, 

moew 1 twice, 2, 4 thrice, 5, 10, 14, 16, 19, 
26 twice, 32, 37, 47, 48, 51, 52, 55 twice, 
56, 63 twice, 73, 74 twice, 75 twice, 76, 
85, 86, 101, 102. 

moinots 28. 

monrns 1, 14, 28, 53, 103, 108. 

montikos 106. 

montos 84. 

motos 6, 26 four times. 

modewew 22, 47, 48, 71. 

modéuuos 22, 71b, 85 twice, 87, 99. 

moédeuos 22, 48, 54, 69, 70, 84. 
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modoxpotagos 106. 

mods 7. 

médus 1, 2 twice, 3, 4 twice, 6, 7, 8 twice, 
9 four times, 11 twice, 13 twice, 19, 21, 
23, 26, 27, 28 twice, 29, 31, 36 twice, 38 
twice, 47, 49, 52 twice, 57, 61 twice, 63 
four times, 64 thrice, 65, 67 thrice, 69, 
74, 75 twice, 76 twice, 78, 79, 80 thrice, 
81 twice, 85, 88, 90 twice, 91, 93 four 
times, 94 twice, 95, 97, 99, 101, 105, 109. 

modtrela 59, 65, 66, 72, 73, 78, 90 four 
times, 91, 92, 103. 

movirevua 26. 

modTevouar 26, 36. 

modirns 60, 64, 74, 75 thrice, 85. 

moduTikos 59. 

modddxs 22, 46, 92. 

moddooTés 5, 9. 

modvavOpwrérepos 63. 

mohvs 16, 18, 24, 33, 34, 39, 45, 48, 64, 67 
twice, 68, 73, 83, 92, 95, 96, 104, 105: 
masculine plural with article “the 
many ” 47 twice, 70; wodv as adverb 5, 
8 twice, 9, 12, 28, 29, 34, 42, 59, 84 
twice, 89 twice. 

rovéw 25, 53 twice, 73, 98. 

mévos 51, 69. 

ropeia 10, 25, 80. 

mopevw: mopeverac 10; mopeverOar 10. 

mopbéw 86. 

mopitw 74. 

moppwratw 80. 

méppwOev 77. 

Tlocedwv 105. 

mére 93 twice, 105 twice. 

rorapés 11, 62 twice, 86, 100, 101, 105. 

more 15, 16, 67, 69. 

wérepos: mwérepa 13; morepov 27. 

mov 45, 67, 70, 89, 99: gor. mov 99; % mov 
16: see 54 mov. 

mpayua 25, 26, 41, 42, 47, 58, 103. 

mpaéiis 85. 

mpadtepos 96. 

mpatrw 31, 32, 43, 56, 99. 

mpecBeia 105. 

mpéoBus: mpéoBas 89. 

mplv 3, 24, 25, 109. 

mpé 15, 17, 51, 74, 91, 101 twice, 103 thrice, 
106, 107 twice. 

mpoayopetw 10. 

mpoacmivw 84. 

mpodoriov 94, 

mpoBdardrw 81. 

mpoeidov 106. 

mpoeue 23, 26, 53. 

mpoetrov 47, 48. 

mpoexpéepw 88. 

mpoepéw: mpoelpnrar 21. 

mpoépxoua. 23, 25, 73. 

mpoxemar 60, 95. 

mpoxpivw 85. 

mpovoa 3, 36, 68, 96. 

mporatwp <107>. 

mpotroAeuew 73. 

mpomvAara 97, 

mpos with genitive 80; with dative 16, 26, 
53, 92, 104; with accusative 11, 17, 19, 
28, 29 thrice, 30, 31 twice, 39 thrice, 47 
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twice, 52, 54, 57, 62, 69, 76 twice, 82, 
84 twice, 85, 87 twice, 91, 96 twice. 

mpooayopedw: mpogepeiv 1, 2. 

mpooayw 47, 56. 

mpocdéoua 2, 38. 

mpogekatw 8. 

mpoceiwov 47, 79. 

mposéoxa 27. 

mpocér 46, 52. 

mpoonkw 19, 31. 

mpocbev 58, 66, 85, 91, 95, 102, 105. 

mpooracia 36, 46, 106. 

mpoorartw 87. 

mpooriOnu 108. 

mporpiw 68. 

mpérepos 93: as adverb mpérepor 19, 28, 47, 
68 twice, 69, 79, 88, 90, 104. 

mporlnu 87. 

mpovdxw 77. 

mpopacis 45. 

mpoxwpéw 53 twice. 

mpuravetw 31, 109. 

mpvraus 90. 

mpwoves 7 twice, 8. 

mpwteiov 69. 

mparos 3, 6, 16, 18, 31, 52, 68, 85, 87, 88. 

arnves 33. 

mruxvas <83>. 

TlvAar 43. 

TvAae Kidlxcoe 100. 

mvAn 102. 

mip 99. 

mupa 69. 

mw 64, 93. 

mwmore 13, 36, 70, 84. 

mas 38, 74, 88, 89. 


pédiov 13, 88, 107. 

padiws 22, 23, 36, 90, 100. 
pdwv: pgov 12, 22, 31. 
péa 39 twice. 

péw 69. 

‘Pwuaios 63 thrice, 100. 
pwoun 8 twice. 


caynvetw 85 twice. 
Taxa 29. 
carpanns 27, 29, 95. 
cagpys 104. 

capes 107. 

céBw 32. 

ceuvos 95. 
ceuvorepos 79, 84. 
ceuvorns 90. 
aldnpos 97. 
adnpots 106 twice. 
Dixeria 12. 

owwmréw 4. 

cw 4, 30, 89. 
oxémrw 15, 75. 
oxnvn 71b. 
oriapaxéw 69. 
oxdnpés 101. 
oxéredos 10. 
oxomed 6. 

Sxvoa 18. 
oxvroréuos 71b. 
oxworrw 1. 

Loica 18. 
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copia 18, 41, 51, 72b. 
copés 73. A 
copwraros 73. 
copwrepos 73. 

Zrdprn 48. 

orevdw 53, 54. 

omépos 105. 

orovdy 55. 

oraduds 101. 

araois 103 twice, 104. 
orevos 100. 

orevwrds 93. 

orépyw 38. 

orepéw 16. 

orépoua 99, 
oreppérepos 84. 
orepavirns aywv 77. 
orépavos 25. 

otirvés 83. 
oriArvérepos 83. 
orpateia 46, 72, 75. 
orparevya 74, 76. 
orparevoua 46, 73, 74, 75 twice. 


orparia 5. 


orpatrwrns 5, 26, 71b twice, 74, 75, 87. 


orpatwrikos 86 thrice. 
orparéredov 82, 88 thrice. 
orpwrviw 71b. 
ovyKkadéw 71b. 
ovyxaropbow 104. 
ovykvelw 66. 

ovyk\irw 84. 
suyKkoopuew 99, 
ovyKporéw 29. 
ovyxrdouar 24. 
ovyxwpéw 17, 

ovAdoyn 75, 86. 

coup Balrw 24, 39, 52, 53, 66. 
otiuBoror 86. 
cuppaxia 54. 
ctupaxos 56. 
ouurinrw 13. 
ouvutréxw 48, 70. 
cuupépw 54, 56, 66. 
cuudopa 85. 

ctv 17 twice, 37, 62, 68, 97, 103. 
ouvayw 6. 

cvvalpw 3. 

ouveluaprar 62. 
civeru 60. 
ovveccépxoua 58. 
ovveteratw 15. 
ouvépxoua 61, 66, 77. 
ouvevxouar 29, 32. 
ovvexns 8, 20, 30, 84. 
ouvexas 48. 

avvnOns 26. 

cuviornu: cvvésrn 58. 
otivrayua 73. 

civraiis 26, 86. 
ovvraparrw 103, 105. 
ouvvtatrrw 76, 102. 
ouvretpaivw 13 twice. 
ouvvridnu 42, 58. 
cvrwhéw 103. 

Lipa 91. 

cuppnyvum 69. 
ovoxevatw 51. 
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cpaipa 91. 

opaddw 51. 

odgeis: opiow 2, 33, 45; opas 32, 48. 
opérepos 12, 27, 48. 
opodporepos 96. 

oxedov 21, 108. 

oxitw 27. 

ogtw 1, 22, 53, 85, 87, 105. 
oaua 4, 43 twice, 77, 92. 
<a>és 109. 

owrnpios 68. 

cwppovéw 67. 

cwppocivn 41. 


raxtikos 87. 

raxros 10, 26. 

Tada:twpéw 74, 

raiis 44, 57, 70, 72, 85, 87, 88, 91 twice, 
101, 103. 

tarevés 18. 

ramewotepos 30. 

ramevow 18. 

rapax7y 69, 89, 103. 

rartw 84, 88, 102. 

Ttappos 82. 

traxéws 70, 86 twice. 


te alone 51, 84, 98, 104; re... re 85; 
oltre... otre... te 45: re xal or 
te... kal “when... then” 49, 50, 


81; re xai 3, 7, 10, 12, 13 twice, 18, 22, 
23, 30, 31 twice, 32, 39 twice, 49, 53, 
54 twice, 55, 56, 57, 58 twice; 59, 62, 
63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 
79, 80 twice, 81, 85, 86 four times, 87 
twice, 88 twice, 89, 90 four times, 96 
twice, 101, 103 twice, 104, 106, 108; 
te... kal 10, 15 twice, 20, 23, 41, 45, 
46, 50 twice, 70, 75 twice, 76, 81 twice, 
83, 84, 86, 90 twice, 94, 96, 101, 102 
twice, 103, 104; 109 thrice; re... kal 
. kai 28, 34, 59: see also olds re. 

telyw 8, 10. 

Tecxnpns 79. 

Trexlfw 79, 

recxiouds 79, 81. 

tetxos 47, 79, 80 twice, 81, 82, 84 twice, 
86. 

TeréOw 106. 

TtéXecos 106. 

réxtwv 71b. 

Teredw 58. 

rehevraios 53, 57, 82, 106. 

tedevtdw 24, 27, 56, 88. 

rerevtn 13, 88, 89. 

reréw 31. 

TeXewratos 90. 

tédos 53. 

réuvw 104. 

réprw 102. 

rérrapes 88. 

réxvn 1, 4, 11, 13, 25, 58 twice, 81, 94, 
105. 

tnrxodTos 14, 29, 32, 46. 

Thuerew 18. 

tnuepov 71b. 

thuxadra 40. 

Tnpéw 58, 88. 

riOnu 8, 28. 

tiwaw 105 twice. 
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rin 78. 

rimos 107. 

tiuwpla 65. 

ris 75 twice: ré 32, 53. 

Tis passim. 

Ticcadépryns 36. 

Tirdves 103. 

row: Kal yap tot 67b. 

rovyapoor 79. 

rolvuy 16, 17, 65. 

rovdade 84, 89. 

roodros 2, 3, 6, 19, 21, 27, 43, 77, 90. 

roixos 83, 84. 

rodpa 73. 

Todudaw 65. 

rérunua 3, 109. 

rotevpa 16. 

romos 13, 83. 

réc0s 86: récnv kal réonv 5. 

rocéade 2, 6 twice. 

rocodros 4, 8, 9 thrice, 11, 12, 14, 16 twice, 
18, 29, 31, 34, 36, 37, 47, 51, 56, <62>, 
63, 71, 73, 74, 76, 84, 86 twice, 88 twice, 
89, 91, 93 twice, 95, 107. 

rére 16, 21, 28, 53, 57, 58, 84 twice, 93 
twice, 106 twice. 

rpeis 90, 93. 

tpérw 97. 

rpinpns 105. 

Tprxdpavos 51. 

Tpirrodeuos 101. 

tpiros 90. 

rpémos 47 twice, 72, 75, 90. 

tpopet’s 96. 

ruyxavw 60, 77, 90 twice, 98. 

rupavvis 47, 90. 

tipavvos 90. 


rixn 17, 27, 90. 


bBpitw 22, 105. 

tdwp 69, 86. 

brn 58. 

iets 3, 11, 12, 14 twice, 16, 26, 28 twice, 
34, 36, 51, 58, 64, 65, 66, 67b, 68 four 
times, 71, 71b twice, 73 twice, 74 twice, 
76, 80, 85, 86, 88 twice, 91 four times, 
93 twice, 94 four times, 98 twice, 100 
twice, 101 thrice, 102, 103 thrice, 104, 
105, 106, 107 twice. 

iuérepos 10 four times, 14, 16, 24, 26, 30, 
40, 51, 64, 73, 75 twice, 86, 90, 95, 99, 
103, 105, 106 twice. 

tuvéw 32. 

braxovw 22,30. 

traddrarrw 89. 

trap <69>. 

imdpxw 56, 65, 86, 105. 

bree 65, 92. 

ixép with genitive 19, 32, 43, 47, 48, 53, 
77, 79, 84, 85, 109; with accusative 8 
thrice, 17, 27, 81, 88. 

brepaipw 67, 95, 107 twice. 

bmepBaddw 19, 41, 47, 53, 92 

brepBory 14, 67. 

bwepéxw 13, 14, 77, 96. 

brephaurw 84. 
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imepopdw 22. 

bmepdpios 38. 

tméxw 45, 

imnKoos 22, 59, 75, 80. 

imnpérns 105. 

imoxvéoua: brecxoueda 2, 

iré with genitive 3, 9, 21, 27 twice, 29, 
30, 33, 37, 40, 47, 49, 62 twice, 68 thrice, 
69 twice, 71b, 92, 94, 100, 101, 103, 107; 
with dative 31, 60, 100. 

vrokauBarvw 103. 

tirouévw 46. 

trévora 52. 

baoupyés 81. 

tmopépw 51, 63. 

broxwpéw 36. 

Sorepos: as adverb borepor 79. 

bWnrés 7. : 

twos 8. 


gaivw 9, 14, 41, 42, 62, 97. 

PapvaBatos 36. 

Pacis 82. 

gpavritw 14. * 

gavddrepos 15, 41, 56. 

pedo 96. 

pépw 8 twice, 11, 12, 33, 38, 45, 50, 62, 91, 
103, 109. 

pevyw 80. 

gnu 4, 7, 9, 10, 13, 25, 27, 31, 37, 61, 68, 
73, 83, 84 twice, 85, 86, 93, 101, 105, 
106 twice, 107. 

o0dvw 33, 88. 

pbéyyw 29. 

pbeipw 33, 106. 

PO.vdrwpov 11. 

pbovéw 65, 67, 87. 

~06vos 65, 78, 89. 

prravOpwrla 66, 98. 

piravOpwrws 57. 

girttos 99. 

grovxia 20, 97. 

grroriula 94, 

poBepds 21 twice. 

poBéw: poBovpevos 80. 

~oBos 18, 31, 37, 53, 68, 100. 

gopa 16. 

popnua 97. 

gopos 45 twice, 67b. 

popros 12. 

ppovéw 32, 46. 

gppovrifw 19. 

ppoddos 99. 

gppoupa 67. 

gpoupéw 52. 

gppovprov 93. 

gpoupés 27, 29, 52, 64, 67, 75, 95. 

Ppvyia 17, 36. 

gppuxros 99, 

guyds 49. 

gruyn 84. 

guraky 67. 

gvrarrw 64, 78. 

gpudoKxpivéw 78. 

godrov 30, 63, 106. 
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giorts 26, 96 twice: &pxovres xara pidow 
91; dicews vémos 20. 

gvw 7, 11 twice, 13, 77. 

as 103. 


xarerds 25. 

xarérrw 39, 

xarxés 83. 

xapifw: xapifsuevor 39, 

xapréorepos 59. 

xapis 34, 95, 99 twice, 105 twice. 

xetdos 92. 

xelp 96. 

xelpwrv 4, 46, 73, 89, 90 twice, 96, 109. 

Xercddvear 10. 

xéw 7 twice, 8. 

x9és 71b. 

xu 7, 8. 

xopdy 31. 

xopeia 105. 

xopedw 105. 

xopés 29, 32, 87, 105. 

xpela 45, 71b. 

xpjua 26. 

xpévos 26, 36, 45, 105, 108. 

xpvabKepws 1. 

xpucods 106. 

xpa@uar 22, 40, 42, 54, 70, 102. 

x@pa 11, 18, 19, 29, 30, 36, 60, 61 twice, 
67, 73, 86 twice, 87. 

xwplov 27, 28, 48. 

xwpis 73, 78, 100. 

xGpos 61. 


yaddrw 31. 
Yaupwdns 100. 
yatiw 18. 

Wédov 95. 

Yevdw 3, 19. 

Yigos 38, 42, 109. 
yuxaywyla 28. 


& 1. 

’Nxeavds 13, 28. 

wpa 11 twice. 

ws 4, 8 twice, 24, 43. 

as 8, 9 twice, 11, 17 twice, 18, 19 four 
times, 22 twice, 32, 36, 40, 45, 52, 59, 
65 twice, 69, 75, 76, 80, 84, 90 twice, 
100, 103: ws ddnOas 2, 6, 18, 19, 24, 79, 
107 twice; ws elmeiv 44, 46, 58, 63, 91. 


woatvtws 85. 


*dorep 8, 9, 10, 17, 18 twice, 19 thrice, 21, 


27 thrice, 29 twice, 30, 33, 36 thrice, 37, 
39, 44 twice, 51, 58, 60, 61, 62 twice, 
69, 70, 71b, 73, 82, 83, 85, 88, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 96 twice, 97, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106 twice, 108: domep ay ei 4, 5, 24, 
25, 43, 55. 

wore 8, 11 twice, 12, 13 twice, 16, 25, 26, 
27, 28 twice, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 45, 47, 
48, 53, 56 twice, 67, 73, 75 twice, 76, 78, 
82, 84 twice, 85, 86, 87, 90, 93, 99 twice, 
101, 105. 

dperéw 39. 
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Page 889, column 2, paragraph 2:—It did not escape 
Hermann Bengtson, Griechische Geschichte, 511, Mu- 
nich, Beck, 1950, that Aristides thought of the empire 
as a league of cities. 


Page 913, at end of commentary to section 23, add 
new paragraph :—Aristides means that the Persian Em- 
pire was both tyrannical and primitive. He reflects 
Thucydides who in I 17'says that the tyrants did not 
accomplish anything great and who in I 13, 1 speaks 
of the primitive rarpixai BaoiAciar, which resembling as 
they did the dominium of a pater familias, once met the 
needs of clans but never of larger and more complicated 
groups. Aristides will contrast the civic constitution 
established by Rome with the pre-civic oixovopixy pov- 
apxia (Aristotle, Politics 1255 b) of the Persians, also 
the statesmanship of Rome with the tyranny of the 
Persians. In this important passage we meet for the 
first time one of the main -ideas of Aristides, namely 
that the Roman Empire is something new in the world 
because of its civic character (the antithesis of the 
moduttxy versus the oixovoyuxn apyn). 


Page 919, at beginning of commentary to section 36 
the first sentence should read :—They are free because 
of the absence of hybris and the absence of a master, 
even a good master: freedom, as Cicero says, consists, 
not in having a good. master, but in having no master 
at all. 


Page 920, commentary on section 37, first paragraph, 
add :—Ugo Enrico Paoli, “ La épeois eis’ 76 Sixacrypiov,” 





ADDENDA 


Mélanges Fernand De Visscher 4 (Revue internationale 
des droits de Vantiquité 5): 325-337, 1950, points out 
that ephesis to a dicastery is the exercise of a citizen’s 
right, when defendant, to refuse any settlement by a 
board, magistrate or deme and to demand a trial before 
a dicastery. It is not quite what we ordinarily mean 
by “appeal”; the local verdict must be accepted to 
become valid. The emphasis which Paoli places upon 
éupéve as an act of acceptance by the defendant greatly 
strengthens my interpretation of the key word degapéevov 
in the Roman Oration 37. 


Page 926, third paragraph of commentary to section 
59, add a reference to F. De Visscher, “ ‘ Conubium’ et 
“civitas ’,” Jura 2: 140-144, 1951, who points out that 
civitas did not originally include tue aristocratic privi- 
lege of conubium. 


Page 927, at end of commentary to section 59, add 
new paragraph :—‘ The rest you recognized as a league 
under your hegemony,” 76 8€ Aourdov (sc. dredixarte) 
vmnkodv te Kai apxopevov. “ The rest” are, all of:them, 
I think, recepti in fidem. There were three possibilities : 
(1) to make them actually citizens of Rome, (2) to 
admit them on various terms into an alliance as free 
allies, (3) to make them dediticii. Rome has not made 
permanent dediticii of any who belong to the civilized 
world. For free allies as tmjxoo. see André Piganiol, 
“Venire in fidem,” Mélanges Fernand De Visscher 4 
(Revue internationale des droits de l'antiquité 5) : 347, 
1950, and Ugo Coli, “ Regnum,” Studia et documenta 
historiae et turis 17: 147-153, 1951. 
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